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FIFTY MILES AN HOUR. 


MRS. GARFIELD’S RIDE TO WASHING- 
TON, JULY 2p, 1881. 





BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, B.D. 


“Crap the track to Washington !” 
Flashed the order from New York. 
Commerce, travel, all must wait ; 
Business, pleasure, play or work ! 
“Clear the track to Washington ! 
Fire the steam to lightning power 
Engineer, your orders are: 
Fifty miles an hour!” 


“Bring out ‘ Long-legged Tom,’ whose wheels 

Stride eight yards at every round ! 

Let them burn along the steels ! 
Make that splendid engine bound! 

Like a fiery dragon’s flight, 
Let the train the road devour! 

Engineer, your orders are: 
Fifty miles an hour! 


“Why?” “A mad‘hesassin’s hand 

Shot our President this morn. 
Garfield’s wife to Garfield files, 

Like an angel, whirlwind borne! 
Engineer, be bold and true! 

Test your art’s consummate flower ! 
Put this little woman through, 

Fifty miles an hour!" 


“Wifty million patriot hearts 
Weep, and rage, and curse, and pray : 
‘Save, O God, our President ! ; 
Shield his wife and speed her way!’ 
Engineer, not this for you ; 
Yours to stand a brazen tower 
And put this one weak woman through, 
Fifty miles an hour! 


“Ten hours’ time to Washington. 

You must cut it down to six! 

For our Garfield’s hero soul 
Trembles on the shores of Styx! 

Grim Charon’s bark grates on life’s strand ; 
But Love shall snatch his lifted oar, 

For Love can bear the fearful strain 
Of fifty miles an bour !”’ 


Strong men, bare-browed, cheer the trafn, 
Like a thunderbolt burled past! 
Women’s tears fall thick as rain 
Shook from rose-trees by the blast. 
O Wedded Love! ne’er angel flew 
From Heaven to earth with richer dower! 
Angels! waft this true wife through, 
Fifty miles an hour! 


Philadelphia hafls the car, 
Like a meteor on its road ; 
Baltimore, thrilled at fts jar, 
Waves it on, with prayer to God! 
Venns’s chariot, drawn by doves, 
Fluttering from Love’s myrtle bower, 
Changed to steed of steel and flame, 
At fifty miles an hour! 


Aye, ’twere need! The Nation’s choics 
Bleeding lies, at point to die! 

Aye, ’twere need! The Nation’s voice 
Bursts to God in myriad cry: 

** Save, O God, our President !’’ 

Dash aside this tearful shower; 

Love is life and Love comes flying, 
Fifty miles an hour! 


The true wife comes! 
Death ! 
The Nation’s prayer is treard ! 
E’en Shylock Wall Street’s “bulls” and 
*“* bears ” ‘ - 
With a buman throb are stirred, 
And a million, gold, were not too much 
* To make that brave wife’s dower, 
Who rode six hours, to save her lord, 
At fifty miles an bour! 


Love fights with 
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THE PERMANENCE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN GOVERNMENT. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 


Dovsts concerning the permanence of 
the American Government have always 
been expressed, and at no time more forci- 
bly than the present. It is, therefore, a 
fit occasion to call attention to the fact, 
constantly overlooked, that our Govern- 
ment has now existed for a longer time 
without change of form than (with one ex- 
ception) any other government of the first 
rank. Within this century England has 
passed a measure which converted her gov- 
ernment from a government for a class and 
by aclass toa government of the people 
for the people and by the people. The 
Reform Bill of 1882 seemed fora time to 
be the rock on which the English state 
might split. It was passed in the House 
of Lords only under the threat of the 
creation of new peers, who would vote for 
its enactment. Its passage forms and is so 
acknowledged, at least by its enemies, a 
revolution in the English Government. 

Prussia, in the first years of the century, 
fell under the power of Napoleon. Her 
civil authorities swore allegiance to the 
French emperor. He declared he would 
make (and he did what he could to prove 
the declaration good) the nobility 
so poor that they would have to beg their 
bread. Prussia disappeared from the list 
of the great powers. 

In Austria changes even more marked 
have occurred. The government has passed 
from the extreme of absolute monarchy to 
the extreme of parliament, of suffrage, and 
of freedom of the press, and has again 
swung from the democratic position to the 
monarchical. The emperor has twice fled 
his palace and his capital. Vienna has 
been in the control of a mob. The Aus, 
trian Empire has within a hundred years 
been the toy of Napoleon, the slave of two 
emperors, and the child of the people. 

Italy has in this period been molded as 
clay by Napoleon the Great and Napoleon 
the Little; has expelled the Pope; bas re- 
ceived him back at the point of the bayonet; 
and now confines him to the Vatican, shorn 
of his ancient revenues and political power. 

Spain has suffered insurrection after in- 
surrection, revolution after revolution. She 
has deposed and exiled. her queen; she has 
offered her throne to potentates, who have 
declined to sit on a powder magazine; she 
has proclaimed a republic; she has chosen 
an Italian prince king and received his abdi- 
cation; and she now fora time rests be- 
neath the shadow of the ancient monarchy. 

And France! France! One cannot -re- 
count the revolutions of this feverish people. 
France, the nation that killed her king and 
crimsoned the waters of her rivers with the 
blood of her nobles; that butchered the 
murderers of king and duke; that huzzaed 
for the Corsican, who drove her multitudes 
into their homes before his cannon: that 
shouted her welcomes to the restored Bour- 
bon; that in Jess than ascoreof years hurled? 
the Bourbon Charles, miserable old man, 
from his throne; that crowned Louis Phil. 
ippe, whom again, in Jess than twenty years, 
she compelled to seek safety in flight; that or- 
ganized a republic; that permitted an adven- 
turer to hoodwink her out of her rights; 
that saw her emperor a prisoner, her capital 
in the power- of the Commune, and from 
its bloody excesses beheld the form of yet 
another republic arise. Three republics, 





three emperors of opposing families has 
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France possessed in the length of a single 
lifetime. 

Russia remains the same monarchy, 
most absolute of the absolute, that she has 
been for a thousand years. Serfs have been 
freed, the judicial system has been re- 
formed, assemblies in district and pro- 
vince created; but, with the ignorance so 
deep that only eleven soldiers in a hundred 
can read, only one in fifty of the country 
people. attend school, with the poverty so 
dreadfal that it is the custom in many 
parts for families to live in one room and 
sleep on the floor, with the Church so sub- 
ject that the young priest is refused the 
newspaper, Russia, with 85,000,000 of 
slaves, pursues her historic path. 

But since the adoption of its Constitution, 
in 1789, the United States has suffered no 
revolution. in its system of government. 
The various amendments, of which the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth are 
most important, although enfranchising the 
Negro, do not affect our political rights so 
seriously as did the Reform Bill of 1832 the 
rights of English voters. With the excep- 
tion of Russia, fewer political changes have 
occurred in the United States thanin the 
government of any great power. Contrary 
toa very common sentiment, the events of 
the last hundred years prove that the 
American isthe most stable civilized gov- 
ernment. 

CamMBRIDOR, Mase. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


THE ASSASSINATION. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


FrrTeen yeers ago, sailing on the James 
one tranquil April morning, going in search 
of a soldier brother, reported wounded at 
City Point, a great steamer rapidly passed, 
bearing on its front in enormous letters 
this sentence: ‘‘ President Lincoln assas- 
sinated |” 

Those letters, that boat, that morning 
have never grown less alarmingly distinct 
in my mind. Last Saturday morning, sit- 
ting in a peaceful hillside orchard on South 
Mountain, that once fierce battle-field of 
the Republic, now flower-sown and golden 
with the harvests of a thousand homes, 
with no sound in my ears but the tinkling 
bell on the neck of a wounded lamb, the 
mournful chant of a forest wren, and the 
near, hilarious hum of a drunken bumble- 
bee, the stroke of horse’s hoofs broke the 
silence of the unwonted road above my 
head, and, looking up, a breathless boy, 
leaning from his horse’s neck, looked down, 
and shouted: ‘‘ Garfield is shot!” 

Instantly the black letters on the canvas 
of fifteen years before seem to start from 
the background of my brain. I heard the 
very rush of the water under the shooting 
boat—the two deeds seemed one. Yet I 
said: ‘‘ Twice I have just left Washington 
to hear of two Presidents of the United 
States assassinated.” One must be in the 
remote country to know the utmost force 
of a terrible fact of human life projected 
out of human nature’s tumult into Nature’s 
si 








lence. 

One must be in the solitude of a sparsely 
settled country to realize how far, fine, and 
with what exquisite tenderness the fibers of 
human relationship extend; how many 
nerves of human feeling they touch, how 
many chords of human emotion they thrill 
and expand far out and far away. Ina 
great city by the mere force of human con- 
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but in the country it is the fact itself that 
moves men by the potency of its bare exist- 
ence. 

“The President shot!” That wild cry 
from a boy’s mouth, up and down those 
solitary roads, how it penetrated the hearts 
of men, whose strong arms were gathering 
in the harvests on those hill-slopes, and the 
hearts of women, toiling in those sequestered 
homes! Many arusty buggy was dragged 
from the barn at that most unwonted time; 
many a horse felt his master on his back, 
after the long harvest-day’s work was 
done, called to do the unprecedented thing 
of bearing him to the village center, miles 
and miles away. 

There was many a solitary midnight-ride 
that night, where the man waited and 
waited the latest word from Hagerstown 
about the wounded President. In the vil- 
lage itself the days of the war were recalled, 
when the country folk for miles and miles 
around gathered in post-office and printing- 
office, to talk over the wonders of the last 
battle—the ghastly havoc made by ‘“‘ John- 
nies” and ‘‘ Yanks” alike. Therefore, now, 
the first inevitable conclusion was—that this 
was the beginning of another war. 

“I did not expect to live to see another 
war; but if President Garfield dies I 
wall f”’ exclaimed the village doctor, who 
erst served in the Rebel army. The acme 
of excitement was reached by this prognos- 
tication of impending war; yet even that 
faded out in the sympathy spontaneously 
expressed by men, women, and children, 
of every age and degree, for the dying 
President. The inhabitants of the remot- 
est farm-house seemed to know as perfectly 
the precise condition of the President as 
the favored reader of hourly bulletins on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, fifty miles away. 
This was done largely by the self-consti- 
tuted courier-boys, who on horseback went 
for the dispatches sent from Hagerstown, 
twelve miles distant. Thus the welcome 
messages penetrated miles and miles be- 
yond railway or telegraph. 

**The President rested better last night!” 
‘‘The President will live!” Such were the 
sentences that mounted boys and men sent 
down mountain-pass and sequestered glen, 
to the anxious faces peering from solitary, 
half-hidden farm-houses. 

Who, catching these potent sentences, 
uttered in vibrating, sympathetic tones, 
piercing some fastness of Nature, could 
fail to exclaim “I have a country”? 

Who could wait and listen for that thrill- 
ing word of weal or woe without realizing 
that ‘‘ THe Presrpent,” whoever as man 
he might be, Ta# PRESIDENT was near, dear, 
belonging to and beloved by every man, 
woman, and child, howsoever remote, of 
the Nation? And in Washington! If it 
was so much in the country, what was it 
here? 

Here, where no magic of distance can 
lend its enchantment to the person of the 
President! Here, dear to many, he is yet 
life and daily bread to more. Thus you 
will not marvel to hear that in less than 
two hours after the assassination the de- 
partments of the Government alone had 
disgorged upon the streets over fifteen 
thousand persons. The same great crowd 
that surrounded the railroad station moved 
and beat upon the White House all day and 
all night. If the gates were closed, the 
streets remained, and here they watched, 
wept, and waited, till at last the word 
came and was posted in their sight: “He 
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lives, and—may live!” Then thousands 
for the first time turned their faces home- 
ward, to sleep and eat. 

No fact in American history, no epoch 
of great battles, not even the murder of 
Lincoln ever so taxed the vigilance and 
energies of the representatives of the press 
in Washington as this attempt to kill Presi- 
dent Garfield. Lincoln died a few hours 
after he was shot, and, terrible and harrow- 
ing as were all the details of his taking off, 
they were not all mixed with uncertainty, 
with the long-drawn-out fluctuations of life 
and death which mark the precarious yet 
hopeful condition of the still-living Presi- 
dent. 

The press force had dwindled down to 
half its usual number. The sleepy days 
and half-work of the ‘‘ heated term” seemed 
already begun, and, more or less weary and 
worn, they were “lying back,” after the 
tug of a strenuous winter, these knights 
of telegraph and pen. The bolt fell 
from the summer sky, that day, per- 
fect as a day in June. Guiteau fired his 
crazy pisto!. The teeming capital cried 
aloud, the nation arose in consternation, 
and a hundred sleepy men arose to the 
emergency. No more sleep for many a one, 
save what he found through those long, 
desp*rate nights, as he lay, rolled in a 
blanket, in the grass before the White 
House. Night after night these soldiers of 
the press lay content on the ground within 
the gates of the White Touse, not trusting 
themselves further from the center, that 
moment of the world’s interest. Tie re- 
sult was that on Saturday, after 10 o'clock, 
275,000 words were sent over the wires 
from the Westera Union office alone. All 
day, all night the words flew forth to the 
anxious people, and within twenty-four 
hours the highest record of newspaper work 
ever done in this city was reached. 

Within the last week Vice-President Arthur 
has won many personal friends in Washing- 
ton. Through his devotion to Conkling, le 
had behaved, as a Vice-President, about as 
bad as a Vice-President could, up to the 
moment of President Garfield’s assassinn- 
tion. The horror, the terror, the contin- 
gencies of that seemed in a moment to lift 
every one to the level of his best; Vice- 
President Arthur with the rest. At once 
everybody seemed to behave beautifully, 
Men of the most 
conflicting interests and opinions met on 
the common ground of a mutual sym- 
pithy, that of itself made friendship. His 
offenses as a_ politician Vice-President 
Arthur, so far as he could, atoned for as 


as well as honorably. 


a man. Ile is a man of quick sym 
pathies, of strong affections, of a ten- 
der heart. It was impossible to doubt 
the sincerity of the sympathy which 
he proffered Mrs. Garfield. There were 
no crocodile tears, no hypocrisy. Every- 


body believed what he said, because it was 
true. He was full of grief for the Pres- 
ident. He wanted him to get well. He 
did not want to be President himself; not 
He took Blaine 
by the hand; he sat down with the Cab- 
inet: he won the confidence of all: and 
everybody feels better for the present, at 
least, so far as the Vice-President is con- 
cerned, 

It is only worth while to mention the 
assassin because of the great harm he has 
done and is still capable of doing. Asa 
person, he is utterly unworthy of mention. 
He is one of those fragmentary creatures, 
of which the world is too full, who should 
never have been born. He is the natural 
outcome both of a distorted hereditary and 
of the devastating and demoralizing 
** Spoils System,” whose crowning culmin- 
ation in evil is the attempted murder of the 
President. There is no manso dreadful, 
nor often so dangerous as the man of fee- 
ble capacity, but of vast ambition and mon- 
strous self-conceit. This is the man who 
makes issue with the Almighty and whose 
personal grievance is with the entire human 
race. He is the man who, no matter what 
he has, in his own estimation never has 
hi due. The entire universe he would lay 
under tribute to himself, and woe to the 
entity in it who ventures to revolt. The 
being who dares to deny tbis man, however 
unreasonable bis request, from that instant 
rouses his enmity, if not his revenge— 
makes him nis enemy. 

Ag all times and seasons Wasbémgton 


under the circumstances, 








swarms with the creatures of this type. 
The easy berth of the officeholder is his 
natural prey. As the seekers far outrun 
the offices, the men left out, who are not 
fit to be in, make the class of ‘‘ grievance” - 
bearers, whose miserable existence is 
given up to chanting or avenging their 
wrongs. Of this class was the man who 
was put out of the White House for at- 
tempting to assault President Hayes, and 
the naval lieutenant who, generations ago, 
struck President Jackson. 

There is another side to it (there al- 
ways is another side)—the side, this time, 
on which secretaries, clerks, and door- 
keepers, often worn out with one man’s 
importunity and often forgetful or un- 
mindful of the sensitive irritability of 
the mao who stands outside, are heartless 
or unkind in their treatment of him, till, 
at last, they make him their hater and their 
foe. The odds are all against him; but he can 
pop a pistol, provided he can get one and 
has nerve enouch to do it. 

Thus, that Saturday morning, the man 
who had nothing crept up behind the man 
who had everything—a most kindly man, 
who had never harmed bim beyond refus- 
ing his preposterous demands—and in 
one instant laid him low, and filled the 
heart of a great nation with consternation 
and grief. He would show the world, who 
had never acknowledged his merit, that he 
could doso much. He couldin his deed 
depose one President and make another. 
‘‘Arthuris President now.” ‘‘Ti is a big 
thing, and I did it!” cried the man, insane 
with vanity. 

“An inspiration,” he calls it. Day by 
day, in his conversations with the district 
attorney, he denies that his being put out 
of the President’s office in the White House; 
that his being refused the Austrian mission 
or the Marseilles consulship had anything 
to do with bis firing on the President. His 
doing so was an ‘‘inspiration” that ‘came 
to him” (strange to tell) “‘ immediately after 
Conkling resigned”! Then the mad egotist 
said: ‘I will kill the President! I will 
harmonize the Republican party! and the 
glory of Oharles Guiteau, at last, will fill 
the world!” 

The prelude to the coming “glory” was 
to pawn his pipe and by various shifts to 
make himself possessor of a pistol. Then 
he retired to the banks of the Potomac, to 
practice on it. ‘‘It went off like a young 
cannon,” he said, ‘‘and scared me.” Full 
of physical cowardice, as weak thines who 
love to inflict pain always are, he was 
never fully the master of that pistol. Had 
he been, President Garfield would have 
dropped dead at his feet, as has been 
proved since by the complete use of it. 

The instant the deed was done, the first 


“thought of the assassin was of his own per- 


sonal safety. ‘* Don’t let them hurt me!” 
was his wild cry to the officer, as he saw the 
frenzied crowd coming, calling for him. All 
the way to the jail he crouched in the car- 
ringe with terror; but the moment he was 
safe his natural pom,osity aroze. In an 
instant cool and collected, when the excit- 
ed officer cried ‘*‘ How could you do it?” 
he calmly replied: ‘‘ It will be of no use to 
ask me questions, for I um alawyer.” 

If he cannot be hung, the one thing that 
should not be left out of this man’s punish- 
ment is whipping. Not bruised, he should 
be whiuvped with the ringing smart he could 
never forget. There .. no “glory” in a 
“licking”; but its sting and humiliation 
would be m.ss whelesome to such as he. 
If the tenor of hisse}f-glorification in prison 
could be broken by a monthly flogging, its 
effect would be ..ost salutary on his enor- 
mous self conceit. Mad men used to shoot 
away at Queen Victoria. Sir Edward 
Thornton sai.: ‘* The last man who did it 
was flogged regularly, as well as impris- 
oned, and no man has attempted it since.” 

We are used to s,eak of flogging as a 
remnant of barbarism. Witi.... due limit, 
it is the opposite. Nothing short of the 
fear of physical discomfort can reach cer- 
tain natures. Thousands of criminals in 
the United States commit petty crimes 
every year iu order .» secure to themselves 
the comforts of houses of correction and 
jails. 

In the midst of inditing his autobiography 
to the assistant district attorney, which 
he is exceedingly anxious should be pub- 
lished ‘‘at once,” as he declares “it wil 
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read like a romance,” Guiteau’s attention 
was arrested by a spider in its web, feasting 
on a fly. Without warning, jumping up, 
he pierced the web-fasteners with a pen, 
and, holding it out before him with a gloat- 
ing expression, he cried: ‘‘ Do not speak to 
me. I will not answer another question 
till lhave seen this spider swallow the last 
morsel of this fly.” Vf you think a whip- 
ping, many whippings, besides imprison- 
ment, would not be good for this creature, 
you differ from your friend. 

Months ago I wrote you that this nation 
sadly needed a new idol. The wiclfed bullet 
has given it two—James and Lucretia Gar- 
field. Human nature, however modified by 
circumstance, has not changed in its essence 
since the Jews besought Jehovah to give 
them a king. Average human nature is 
forever crying for something above it, that 
it may turn its eyes upward, if it does not 
fall down and worship. Europeans say 
that our republican institutions make us 
material aud common-place. If this be 
true, a wonderful capacity lies latent for 
hero worship, ever ready to spring living 
and alert at the barest opportunity. 

When the rea) opportunity comes, how 
the great, loving people lift and bedew 
with tender tears, with enveloping munifi- 
cence of sympathy, and aid their wounded 
idols. 

If added proof were needed that character 
is the one potent, unassailable proof of 
greatness, we have it in the bearing of this 
husband and wife under the stress of their 
calamity, a calamity that neither of them 
can ever outlive. 

President Garfleld’s course regarding 
officeholders and seekers was oven to criti- 
cism from his best friends; but President 
Garfield himself, lying prone, patient, 
sunny, full of hope, of forgiveness, and 
of charity, is the admiration and tender 
thonght of everybody. His physicians, in 
their bulletin of- last evening, say: 

‘* He has once or twice manifested a slight 
apprehension that his recovery might leave 
him in some way maimed or disabled, so as 
to incapacitate him for active physical ex- 
ercise. He said recently to one of his at- 
tendants: ‘I wish I could get upon my feet. 
I would like to see whether I have any 
backhone left or not.’ But, whatever doubt 
there may be in the mind of the President 
as to the existence of his physical backbone, 
there is none in the minds of his friends as 
to his moral backbone. After ten days of 
weariness, danger, heat, and suffering, he 
remains as brave and cheerful as at first. 
and he is only restrained bv his phvsicians’ 
orders from talking animatedly with those 
about him.” 

No one who knew Mrs. Garfield person- 
ally is surprised now at her! Undemon- 
strative, uno) trusive to a remarkable degree, 
years ago I became conscious of in her a 
latent strength amounting to power, which 
few knew, because outside of her home- 
life it was nevercalled into action. The 
hour came—the honr of suspense, of hor- 
ror—and she rose to the highest possibility 
of her nature with the same quietude of 
face and spirit—the quietude of will and of 
self control, not of torpidity—that marks 
her most unobtrusive action. Strong with 
that reserve of silent strength, the finest 
force of finest womanhood, she who two 
weeks before was carried from her home 
on a couch, came back to it at the terrific 
tate of fifty miles an hour, which in 
itself nearly hurled her to disastrous death— 
came back to the husband for whom even 
skilled physicians had no hope, till she 
brought it. ‘*He will live! I am eure 
he will live!” Then even the doctors be- 
lieved it. 

From the moment she entered the house 
he began to mend; slowly, against terrible 
odds, but still to mend, till every day 
brings its added hope, till the people, who 
never cease to pray for him, have gone 
back to their homes and to their work, 
sure also that ‘‘ he will live.” 

Every physician who attends him bears 
public testimony to the moral support and 
courage that he daily receives from Mrs. 
Garfield; while Mrs. Garfield’s physician, 
an honored and trusted woman (Mrs. Dr. 
Edson), shares the confidence and the night- 
ly vigils of the men who hold the precious 
case of the people’s President in their skill- 
ful hands. 

Extreme prosperity may call forth from 
the mullitude admiration, sycophancy, 
homage; but it is wounding, grief, death 
that calls forth the best of human nature; 
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that makes men and women forget them- 
selves in the anguish that wrings another; 
that may lift a whole people from self- 
seeking, from self-absorption, to the alti- 
tude of sympathy, to the acme of prayer, 
of faith, and of tender loving. 

If he lives, President Garfield will come 
pack to the people standing on a plane high 
above the one (though that was high) from 
whence he was smitten by the assassin. 
The man whose name has been lifted to 
God week after week in the loving pray- 
ers of thousands of men, women, and 
children; the man whom foe and friend 
alike has held in human sympathy; the 
map whom a whole nation holds close to 
its heart, because he has so suffered and 
must still suffer; the man whose own eyes 
have looked far over into the unknown, 
into things unseen and eternal he must 
hold a dual relation of the most consecrated 
nature to the people whose chosen ex- 
ecutive he is. His responsibility, ever 
great, will then be doubly fine, far-reach- 
ing, and exacting. While people adore 
their idols, they expect vastly more from 
them than from common mortals. The 
man who may bear about a bullet in his 
body will hold a special lien on their af- 
fections and charity; yet, all the same, they 
will want him to be only a little lower than 
the angels. 

Abraham Lincoln, the first murdered 
President, was the martyr of a great cause, 
dear to all that is noble in human nature. 

James A. Garfield is simply a victim of a 
crazy egotisi and of a baleful system of 
political spoils, that he inherited as a prest- 
dential incumbent, which early worked his 
woe, if it does not finally work his death. 
Far be it from me to say that it was his 
fauit that his four months of presidential 
power have been one shameful scramble for 
office as political reward. Tried and faith- 
ful public servants, in midterm of office, 
have been ousted with unfeeling haste, to 
make place for the hungry cormorants 
shouting for the ‘‘ reward ” of their services. 
The first utterance of Guiteau in the ante- 
room of the White House was that he 
“helped elect Garfield,” and would take the 
mission to Austria as his reward. Only the 
exaggeration of conceit separated him from 
the greed of the great army of more success- 
ful “‘ helpers,” sure of their reward. 

A conceited lunatic may be filled with an 
“inspiration” at any moment, from any 
cause, to kill a king, a queen, or President; 
yet itis significant of the pervading and 
baleful force of the spoils system that Gui- 
teau’s inspiration should have come to him 
in the wake of ‘‘Conkliny’s resignation,” 
which, on top of his own final disappoint- 
ment, mad» the man (who had nothing to 
lose) sure that the Republican party must 
at once be readjusted by the murder of the 
President, by his own hand. President 
Garfield, in his Inaugural, last March, said: 


“The Civil Service can never be placed 
on a satisfactory basis until itis regulated 
by law. For the good cf the service itself, 
for the protection of those who are intrust- 
ed with the appointing power, against the 
waste of time and the obstruction to public 
business caused by inordinate pressure for 
place, and for the protection of incumbents 
against intrigue and wrong, I shall at the 
proper time ask Congress to fix the tenure 
of minor offices of the several executive de- 
partments and prescribe the grounds unon 
which removals shall be made durine the 
terms for which the incumbents have been 
appointed.” 

For the protection of those who are en- 
trusted with the ‘‘appointing power,” as 
well as for the protection of honor, justice, 
and mercy, in the dealing of a great gov- 
ernment with its people, there is but one 
ASSURANCE, safe from the cupidity and 
from aggressive passions of men—that the 
assurance of immovable law in the ap- 
pointments and administration of the Civil 
Service. Already the potent truth of the 
President’s words have been sealed by his 
blood, if not by his life. God grant that, 
when he comes back to life’s activities, he 
may be strong enough and wise enough, 
with the assistance of Congress and the co- 
operation of the people, to make the shame- 
ful battles of the last four months, the hate 
and murder which they nearly consum- 
mated, for all the future of this nation, 'm- 
possible. . 

Meanwhile, through the loag tropi 
hours, through the slow days and nights, 
so slow with pain, down the green slopes 
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of the southern grounds of the White 
House, out to the shining river, with patient 
eyes and humble heart gazes the wounded 
President. The sweetest and best of his 
great nature shows clear and ever upper- 
most here, in waiting, weariness, pain, 
with the shadow of Death and the glory of 
Life contending close above him. Witha 
true man’s courage and a Christian’s faith he 
waits to know which will win him—Life or 
Death. Long, long thoughts must come 
to any soul in such an hour. A man to 
whom the highest hights of human nature 
are possible, its best of honor, of glory, of 
eloquence, of tenderness, of lofty service, 
of generous self-forgetting—God heal and 
save him, for his wife and children and for 
the nation, prays all the people. 
Wasurxorox, D. C., July 13th, 1881. 





THE FESTIVAL AT WILLIAMS. 





BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 





ON no spot in this land has the shadow of 
the national calamity rested more heavily 
during the last week than on the little vil- 
lage of Williamstown, in Massachusetts: 
The festival of Williams College, that was 
to have been distinguished by the presence 
of President Garfield and in which he was 
to have borne an important part, has been 
despoiled of its gladness; and, although the 
exercises have gone on according to the 
prescribed order, a feeling of depression has 
pervaded the assemblies. As the week 
wore on and the hourly telegrams from 
Washington took a more and more encour- 
aging tone, the cloud lifted somewhat ; but 
every one knew that the peril of the Presi- 
dent was not yet past and that the chances 
were against his recovery. 

It is not likely that President Garfield 
has ever found anywhere, in the same num- 
ber of people. so mapy sincere and disin- 
terested friends as He would have met this 
week at Williamstown. The College, in its 
instructors and its alumni, has always been 
proud of him. He won the personal regard 
of his fellow-students while he was in col- 
lege, and has cherished it. Of late he has 
often said that no friendships of his life 
were so genuine and so precious as those 
formed in college. Between himself and 
those members of the faculty who knew 
him as a student the bond has always been 
peculiarly close. The venerable ex-Presi- 
dent Hopkins has loved himasason. This 
year was the twenty-fifth anniversary of Gar- 
field’s graduation. His class were to cele- 
brate it with unusual festivities. His two 
sons were to enter college. and, in the in- 
auguration of the new president, Dr. Frank- 
lin Carter, the address on behalf of the 
trustees was to have been delivered by 
President Garfield. Governor Long, of 
Massachusetts, had also promised to grace 
the occasion with his ever-welcome pres- 
ence and his always felicitous words. A 
multitude of the alumni had signified their 
intention to be present. It was to have 
been the greatest day in the history of the 
College. Frem such a hight of expectation 
the downfall caused by Saturday morning’s 
news was painful enough. Very many of 
the alumni turned back or tarried at home. 
The house of feasting was changed into a 
house of mourning. 

Nevertheless, the attendance upon com- 
mencement exercises was larger than for 
many years. The theme which was so 
near to all hearts was often touched upon, 
in the public addresses, and formed the 
staple of private conversation and remin- 
iscence. If the wounded President could 
have heard all that was said about him, 
ander the trees on the campus and on 
the balconies of the hotels; if he could 
have seen the tears standing in the eyes of 
strong men, as, with heaving breasts, they 
uttered their fervent ejaculations of hope 
and prayer for his recovery, he would have 
known that Col. Rockwell’s short report to 
him of the contents of the telegram sent by 
thealumni did not overstate its meaning 
and that the hearts of his old college mates 
were going out to the loyal friend and the 
manly man with “‘ immeasurable tender- 
ness.” 

Many were the stories told about Gar- 
field's college life; not one of them to his 
discredit. He left a clean record here. As 
a student, he was always faithful; as a 
Christian man, consistent and active in all 
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the evangelistic work of the College; as a 


debater in the open literary societies, with- 
out a peer; asa comrade, hearty and cor- 
dial and wholly free from jealousy and 
cant. Garfield was, no doubt, something 
of a politician in college. He began while 
there to practice the art of controlling men, 
and his hand was felt in shaping the college 
politics, the issues of which were some- 
times hotly contested; but his classmate, 
Col. Knox, bears witness that his manage- 
ment was always straightforward and hon- 
orable: He was connected with the Anti- 
Secret confederation, and under his leader- 
ship this society took a stronger position in 
the College than it has ever held at any 
other period. 

In his great poverty, Garfield always 
lived very economically while in college, 
and, although the necessary expenses are 
not now much greater than they were 
twenty-five years ago, itis doubtful whether 
the most economical student in the last 
class did not spend twice as much money 
every year as Garfield spent. If the scale 
of expenditure at Williams bad been the 
same when he entered college that it is to- 
day, Garfield would scarcely have enrolled 
himself as a student. At that time a good 
share of the students were living as plainly 
as he lived. He was not at all exceptional 
in his frugality. Not only in Williams, 
but in most of the Eastern colleges, the 
case would be very different now. Young 
men as poor as Garfield are much less like- 
ly now than formerly to turn their steps 
toward the portals of our Eastern colleges; 
or, if they enter, come forth at the end of 
their course heavily burdened with debts in- 
curred in meeting the expenses imposed by 
the foolish extravagances of the college 
communities. Of course, a young man 
may resolutcly refuse to run into these ex- 
travagances; but when the sentiment of 
the college is such that this refusal makes 
him singular, he is likely to seek some 
place where his social position will be less 
anomalous, even if the advantages are less. 
I do not doubt that some poor young men 
are now found in the Eastern colleges who 
are content to live and dress very frugally 
and who have sufficient strength of charac- 
ter to disregard the superficial differences 
by which they are distinguished from their 
fcllows; but it is certain thet men of this 
class in these days are few in the places 
where once they were many, and that every 
year that passes makes it harder for such 
men to live in the colleges of the East. 

It was a kind Providence that turned the 
face of James A. Garfield toward the doors 
of Williams College. To such a nature as 
his the training there furnished was exactly 
adapted. Garfield’s mind was exuberant. 
Most vigorous minds are; but his was un- 
usually so; and his Western schooling had 
not tempered his fervors. To such a mind 
the clear, calm, balanced, Socratic reason- 
ings of President Hopkins and the sharp, 
uncompromising criticisms of President 
Bascom, who was then professor of rhet- 
oric, supplied the precise sort of tonic and 
corrective that was needed. There is good 
reason why President Garfield should hold 
in high esteem his alma mater. She was a 
good mother to him 

.The transfer of the presidency to Dr. 
Franklin Carter, late professor of German 
in Yale College, also gave unusual interest 
to this commencement at Williams, and 
the inaugural address of the new president, 
upon ‘‘The American College as Distin- 
guished from the University,” was acareful 
and discriminating discussion of a difficult 
topic. The most striking portion of this 
finely-written address and the one that 
excited the most comment was the earnest 
plea for the study of the Hebrew theocracy 
in the college course. Dr. Carter urges 
that the great reason for the study of Greek 
and Latin in the colleges is that through 
this study the student gains possession of 
the great ideas which shaped the civiliza- 
tion cf the Greeks and of the Romans; and 
he insists that the moral ideas of the He- 
brews are worth more to the world than 
the constructive ideas of the Greeks and of 
the Romans, and, therefore, more worthy of 
study in our colleges. This plea was elab- 
orated in a well-considered argument and 
pressed home with great force, ending with 
a personal tribute that touched the hearts 
of many: 

‘‘There was in this valley, not many 





years since d ed, one who embodied 
for us the sublime contemplation and pro- 
phetic fervor of the patriarchs and seers of 
that people. Abraham on the plains of 
Mamre, Elisha restoring the child to the 
Shunamite woman, the rapt Isaiah breaking 
forth in strains of scientific but glowing 
imagery—these, by his serene piety, his 
tenderness, his poe, mysterious insight. 
he recalled, and often seemed far away, 
though he was very near. To-day, no 
longer near, he is not far off from the dear 
college ennobled by his love. I would be- 
lieve that, in memory of him, some benefac- 
tor will arise to found in this hill-environed 
college the ‘ Albert Hopkins Professorship 
of the History and Polity of the Hebrew 
Theocracy.’” 

This proposition is likely to arrest the 
attention of educators; but it was impossi- 
ble, in listening to the fervid appeal of Dr. 
Carter, to refrain from asking in what spirit 
and by what methods he would have this 
study of the Old Testament pursued. At 
the present time the question is one of 
extreme delicacy. Would the teacher 
called to this task be expected to 
confine himself to the inculcation of the 
received traditional view of the Old Testa- 
ment literature? Would he be required to 
pursue the subject by the method em- 
ployed, for example, by the venerable Dr. 
Pond, in his recently published ‘‘ Conver- 
sations on the Bible’? Or would he be 
allowed to apply to these books the princi- 
ples of historical criticism followed by the 
late lamented Professor Murray, of Johns 
Hopkins University, in his Lectures on 
the Psalms? Would it be regarded as ad- 
missible to subject the books of the Bible 
to the rigors of the inductive method? I 
am very much afraid that, if President 
Carter should set some such man as Prof. 
Murray to teaching the Old Testament his- 
tory and polity in his college, there would 
soon he a vacancy in the presidency; and 
I do not believe that any other than the 
scientific method of studying the Old Testa- 
ment would be profitable to the morals of 
the students. Granted that the Old Testa- 
ment Writings are immeasurably superior 
in their ethics fo all other ancient litera- 
ture, even so the first condition of moral 
profit in studying them is a willingness and a 
determination to know the whole truth 
about them. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 


AMONG THRE ARCHIVES.—THINGS NEW 
AND OLD. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gov. Lew WALLACE). 





Tne man on the frontier who has no 
speculation in his eyes is dead as Banquo. 
The contagion of soul, says the ancient 
philosopher, is quicker than that of the 
body, and I have yet to see the one with 
soul so dead as to refuse a venture in mines, 
and wholly resist the fever which spares 
neither age nor sex and is not fatal or even 
unpleasant. While the craze lasts, it 
affects the brain, quickening the imag- 
ination and distorting the vision. Under 
its powerful alchemy discolored stones by 
the wayside become bowlders of ore, it 
seams bare cliffs with veins of gleaming 
metal, plants mines in impossible places, 
converts vertical strata into immense de- 
posits. All the way it silvers the dreams 
of night and lengthens them unbroken 

to the day. Knowledge comes to the 
ever-smitten without study. One glance 
at a lofty mountain-range is sufficient to 
determine if it be metalliferous, and, bal- 
ancing a lump of ore on his gritty fore- 
finger, he can tell its exact per cent. of 
silver. 

The victim of the epidemic carries scraps 
of grimy stuffin his pockets, wrapped in 
dirty cloths, and a small magnifying glass, 
into which he puckers his fevered eyes 
many times in the twenty-four hours, and 
surveys his uncoined treasure with doating 
glances. He unselfishly allows confidential 
friends to look through the lens, and ex- 
pects enthusiastic admiration in return for 
the privilege. Unless the confidential 
friend is an enemy in disguise, he will gloat 
over the earthy specimens too. He talks 
little, if at all, apparently in a generous 
burst of feeling about bonanzas. Hn 
bonanza means literally smooth sailing, a 
fair breeze, etc., and is used by Mexican 
miners, app ed to exceedingly rich ores or 
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**shoots.” Free translation, ‘‘ booming.” 
His voice is pitched in a low key—a loud, 
impressive, I may say distracting whisper. 
The delirium is pleasurable, for the man’s 
hopes are indomitable, and a secret trust 
covers a dark stratum, so to speak, of fear; 
but he is reticent, grave as though his 
shafts had pierced to the very center of 
gravity. 

The arithmetic man, who loves figures, 
has estimated that in these the flush times 
of Colorado the successful are one to 
every five hundred honest miners. He has 
not brought in returns from the territories, 
and there is, in consequence, broader 
sweep for imagination in the undeveloped 
regions, where mining is yet partly exper- 
iment. 

The fortunes of two or three millionaires 
balance the losses of thousands, like the 
many deaths which goto make up a vic- 
tory. Are you the five hundredth or eight 
hundredth happy child of Destiny, the vic- 
torious captain for whom the unnamed 
heroes fell? You? Of the bonanza king 
we daily hear by telegraph, photograph, 
autograph. Of the vast army of the de- 
feated—nothing. Singly they tramp back 
home, steal in darkly at dead of night, rav- 
age the pantry, and, having slept off fatigue, 
are ready to deny having thought of Lead. 
ville and Golden. 

One of the cheapest and easiest ways of 
reaching a mine is by a ‘“‘grubstake.” This 
euphonious word means a certain sum (say 
one hundred and eighty dollars) advanced 
to a man by another, with more money and 
less time, and the prospector has an interest 
in whatever he may find. You meet him 
on every road, every highway, every by- 
way, and where there is no way in the ter- 
ritories. The prospective millionaire gen- 
erally wears an umbrageous bickory shirt, 
sleeves usually rolled to the elbow, expos- 
ing arms not the fairest, buckskin or brown 
duck pants, or a ready-made suit, ready to 
be unmade at the seams, anda hat of su- 
perlative slouch. His head is shaggy as a 
buffalo’s, with sun-scorched hair, and his 
face, lined with fierce sunbeat and wrink- 
ling wind, is a glossy red, as though 
it had been veneered, sand-papered, 
and varnished. He carries a striking 
hammer, weighing from five to eight 
pounds. Does it look like an enchanter’s 
rod? In his hand it may prove a fairy 
wand, potent as the double-headed hammer 
of Thor. His burro, or donkey, is not 
much larger than a sheep, yet able to bear 
three hundred pounds’ weight. On the 
patient, long-suffering brute is strapped a 
blanket. Above it are piled rations of 
bacon, sugar, crackers, a piek and shovel, 
and a tin pot for boiling a coarse brown 
powder, called in bitter (very bitter) sar- 
r casm coffee. In seeking claims, he is often- 
est attended by a partner, familiarly and 
affectionately called ‘‘my pard.” In this 
land of sudden death, where every man 
carries pistols and loves to use them, one 
lone prospector may be picked off almost 
anywhere, and his bones left in deep cafion 
or lonesome gulch, and no questions asked. 
It isbest to hunt incouples. Like the in- 
telligent and reliable contraband of other 
days, the honest miner is forever bringing 
in good news. ‘‘Lee is just where we 
want him! The latest find is prodigious, 
the best, thing yet, and lacks nothing but 
capital for development to equal anything 
in the Comstock Lode or Santa Eulalia!” 
This last is a mine worth having, where the 
early diggers set no value on common ore, 
but sought ‘‘ pockets,” rich with silver; a 
soft yellow clay, scooped out rapidly and 
easily with horn spoons. Sometimes they 
were of immense extent, requiring years to 
exhaust. 

I have not been able to learn why the 
miner is always named the honest miner; 
but such is the fact. To this well-worn ad- 
jective are sometimes added reticent and suc- 
cessful, when the speaker wishes to be un- 
usually impressive. It has been written 
that mining speculations, like transactions 
in horse-flesh, have a tendency to blunt 
moral perceptions, and soured politicians 
insinuate it was first phrased by ambitious 
patriots who were anxious to secure his 
suffrage. Be that as it may, the honest 
miner is our man now. Though he does 
not pretend to be a poet, bis is the vision 
and faculty divine. He is attended by 
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spired sculptor, who in a heavenly fervor 
of inspiration hewed the rough block of 
marble by the roadside and let the prisoned 
angel out. By break of day, while the 
warm valley still holds the night in its bosom, 
he is up and on themarch. Theshadow of 
a great rock or a sighing pine has been his 
shelter, the overarching blue canopy his 
tent, the world is his field. For his unfail- 
ing appetite there are crackers, bacon, and 
coffee. Like Macaulay's fellow-traveler, he 
breakfasts as if he had fasted the day 
before and dines as though he had never 
breakfasted. His burro is happy as that 
melancholy beast can be on a little grama 
grass (A7/heroma oligistarchon) or twigs and 
leaves of scrub onk. He wanders from the 
borderline northward. among cold, sharp, 
icy crags, where desolation dwells in match- 
less state; where, among treeless, bald peaks, 
she holds and guards her paradise, perfect 
even tothe grim, painted savage, who with 
scalping-knife, instead of flaming sword, 
does the duty of the sentinel angel at the cate. 
Lava-beds do not stop him, nor chaparral, 
mezquit, or eactus jungle, or the pricking 
**Spanish bayonet.” In withering wind, 
in blinding snow and drifting sand, the un- 
daunted fellow pushes his search for rich 
leads. Such persistent energy directed to 
any other business would command suc- 
cess; but will it in prospecting? That 
depends. If he fails in finding a good 
thing (say a lode worth a million or so) in 
a given district, it does not shake his stead- 
fast confidence. He makes a new deal and 
begins again, for he ‘‘is hound to spot the 
treasure.” 

The claim-stake is usually a pine board, 
marked with certain inscriptions in pencil, 
which ooze from within glazes over and 
makes indelible. Pleasant and consoling to 
him is it to know that no wise man from the 
Fast—no scientist, no geologist—has ever 
found a valuable mine. ‘‘ Them literary 
fellows have to take a back seat” when it 
comes to locating a claim. Luck, chance, 
accident, and the prospector are the powers 
to be depended upon then. But when he 
does strike the big lead, and the crumbly 
ore, with its glittering white-and-yellow 
streakings, is reported inexhaustible, then 
these wholesome adages floor the honest 
miner. A man cannot see very far under- 
ground. It takes a mine to work a mine. 
Luck may find the lead, but science molds 
the silver brick; and to these precious 
truths are added the proverb so dear to 
gentlemen of the profession of the re- 
nowned Oakhurst: ‘‘ There’s nothing cer- 
tain about luck, except that it’s bound to 
change.” 

The old Spaniards had the national love 
of gambling—the gambler’s unreasoning 
hope and his blind belief in luck. If 
Fortune frowned to-day, she would brightly 
smile across the green cloth to-morrow. If 
gold is not in this glittering, cheating mica, 
it is hidden elsewhere, awaiting him who is 
bold enough to risk the chances of winning. 
The same trait is deeply marked in the 
American of our generation. Mining isa 
business to which all other occupation is 
dull and tame. The lumps of soft, blue- 
looking rock, not much harder than clay, 
streaked and spangled with shining threads, 
are dear to the American as they were to 
the Castilian heart and eye. 

A man undertaking a scheme in which 
the odds are five hundred to one against 
success might be considered a simpleton 
elsewhere; but not so on the frontier. 
Thousands, armed with pretended stoiciam, 
fevered with anxiety, rush West, ‘‘to look 
into mines a little,” dig deep, and find at 
the bottom of the shaft what the gods of 
Olympus sent as underlying all the ills— 
hope. 

** It is as certain as the sun rises and sets 
that the gambling and not the commercial 
instinct predominates in mining transac- 
tions.” The fascination is in the hazard. 
The spell, so binding usually, is not of 
avarice, but lies in that delicious, feverish, 
intoxicating charm of chance. To borrow 
the words of one who has tried it: ‘‘ There 
is a delight in its agony, a sweetness in its 
insanity, a drunken, glorious intensity of 
sensation in its limitless swing between a 
prince’s treasures and a beggar’s death, 
which lends life a sense never known be- 
fore; rarely, indeed, once tasted, ever 
abandoned.” 

Santa Fa, New Mexico, 
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CONEY ISLAND. 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS, 


Dost thou remember, O my good 
(Who hast been ever good and kind), 
My own good friend, the happy mood, 
The day that oped with shifting wind, 





When, mounting slowly o’er the bill 
That gave that wondrous view below— 
The long, wide city and the still, 
Calm river in its seaward flow— 


We turned and, turning, turned again 
To catch the beauty far and wide, 
The azure of the distant main 
And shore and island side by side; 


All the wide city’s towers and domes, 
And meadows stretching far beyond, 

A myriad spires and clust’ring homes— 
The center of one central bond; 


And where the Hndson glorious steals 
From poise and traffic far apart, 

And feeds its beanty from the hills, 
And rests the eye and charms the heart ; 


And where the azure of the main, 
That purples all the southern shore 

(And still the glance stole back again, 
And still reviewed it o*er and o’er); 


And where the violet mists that rise 
From country homesteads, west and north, 
We turned, and, feasting soul and eyes, 
Once more with lingering feet set forth ; 


Till, filled with weather-donbts, in dread 
We hurried to the gusty pter, 

And eyed the shallow harbor-bed, 
And half our jesting turned to fear, 


Until, at length, a break of blue 
Strewed wide the level sea with light, 

And all the neighbor marsh. flats grew 
Wave-flooded softly, left and right. 


And then the paddles plied, and we, 
Pacing the white deck to and fro, 

All in our own good company, 
Talked wise of much we did not know; 


At least, not I, though oft at sea 
Through many a voyage far away, 

Sail, rudder, were alike to me; e 
Boom, yard-arm, anchor, gaff, or stay. 


T only knew the sky was clear, 

I only felt the waters flow, 
Between an equal hemisphere— 

The world above, the world below. 


I lived and dreamed. The motion drave 
A quiet to my very soul ; 

T lived and breathed the mountain-wave, 
As rose and sank the billows’ roll. 


But now the day grew fair and bright ; 
The fleecy clouds before the breeze 

Fled softly, and the shore in sight 
Waved giant arms through all its trees. 


And, landed safe, along the beach 

Where Coney Island spreads its charm, 
We loitered through its stately reach, 

As friends enraptured, arm in arm. 


We saw the idlers vaguely pass, 
The crowd that flowed on either hand ; 
And, sitting where the wiry grass 
Lashed its soft shadow in the sand, 


We watched the waves fn frolic play, 
With foamy crests that burst and fled, 
And heard them thunder far away, 
With muttered echo overheard. 


The day grew dark; the spurting rain 
Lashed the wild een. We fled apace, 

And frolicked like young boys again, 
And laughed to see who'd win the race. 


Then, shelter gained, we sat serene 

And softly talked, until the blue, 
Unfolding wide its cloudy screen, 

Let all the sunshine shimmering through; 


And earth and wave grew glad, as one 
O’ergrieved at Love’s capricious mood 
Feels all his pulses leap and run 
At smiles returned and faith renewed. 


Then down the long and graceful curves 
That fringe the margin of the bay— 

A shining scimiter, that swerves 
And flashes with the ocean-spray— 


Through the long Summer afternoon 

We wandered, talked, and lived, as they 
Can only who must snatch the boon 

Of rare-felt freedom while they may, 


And use it all, condensed and terse, 


With joyance packed and crowding mirth; 


Such hours alone as golden verse 
Bears worthy tribute to their worth. 


And then the gong, the noisy call ; 
The sbouts of bathers, shrieking lond ; 

The dashing wheel ; and over all 
The marmur of the shifting crowd. 
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Yet bark! a lingering cadence swells 
In music sweet as sound can be— 

Sweet as the soul in wreathéd shells 
Or idle lapse of summer sea. 


The long, bright strains that close the day, 
As fades the sunset, flaming red ; 

The fretful wave, the somber bay, 
Low moaning for the glory fied ; 


And then, deserted, all alone, 

Save for some idler lingering near, 
We waited till the eastern zone 

Grew to a radiance soft and clear— 


The rapture of the rising moon, 
Belted with cloud-bars, as she lay 
Calm in the peerless air of June, 
A silver boat upon the bay. 
New Yor« Crry. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF IT. 


WILLIS J. BEECHER, D. D. 








BY PROFESSOR 


(Tur following is supposed to have been 
translated from a very peculiar papyrus, 
found on the mummy of a dwarf at Mem- 
phis. As to who this dwarf was, we have 
no information, save that incidentally given 
in the papyrus itself. ] 

Dwarf though I am, mere plaything of 
men and women as I have been through 
most of my life, I yet feel stirring within 
me something of that ambition which stirs 
other men. Especially, now that I am old, 
and no longer so quick at a jest as former- 
ly, and am, therefore, neglected and left to 
myself, I am haunted by a conviction that 
1 have seen some things in this strange life 
of mine which are well worth being put on 
record. I am especially pursued by the 
recollection of the wonderful events which 
transpired when the Sons of Israel made 
their escape from Egypt through the Reed 
Sea. 

[The dwarf here calls the Red Sea by the 
name by which it is called in the Old Test- 
ament. In these names the resemblance 
between the English words reed and red is 
purely accidental. ] 

Our great authors might count it unpatri- 
otic to commit to writing the account of an 
event in which the power of Egypt was 
overthrown; but it makes less difference 
what adwarf may recount. While I am 
writing, people will look on carelessly, to 
see the foolish old jester amuse himself by 
making characters. No one will think it 
worth while seriously to offer to read what 
such an one as I may set down, and, when 
I heve finished, no one but myself shall see 
it. Iwill guard it carefully while I live, 
and make interest with some one to have it 
placed upon my body when I am embalmed. 
They will not care to peruse it. None but 
the gods and [ will know what is in it. 

Miserable as my life has been, it has had 

compensations. If I have been deprived 
of privileges which most full-sized men 
enjoy, and have been all my life subject to 
indignities from which they are free, my 
small stature has also made things possible 
for me which were impossible for others, 
and things which in others would have 
been punished as crimes in me have been 
treated as a dwarf’s joke. In my youthI 
contrived to pick up the arts of reading 
and writing. Being thrown constantly 
into contact with men who had been initia- 
ted, [ was able, in ways which would have 
been impossible for ordinary persons, to 
geta pretty good notion of the truths which 
they regard as mysteries to be revealed to 
none but themselves. They were circum- 
» spect and kept their lips sealed when they 
were in the presence of those whom they 
regarded as their equals in body and mind; 
but they were careless what remarks they 
made in the hearing of a witless dwarf, like 
myself. Ah! I know that it is not mere 
vanity which tells me that the foolish dwarf 
was more capable of understanding than 
many of the initiated themselves. 

Among the things that I have come to 
know is that the supreme powers love the 
truth. I hope that I may not incur their 
anger by the sort of lie I have always been 
obliged to practice, in that I have so per- 
sistently played the fool, when among my 
fellowmen. If I had let men know how in- 
telligent I was, and tried in that way to 
command their respect, I should have 
failed, and should thus have put them on 
their guard and cut myself off from many 
opportunities. 

But another matter weighs more on my 
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never told respecting the exodus of those 
Amu tribes. I fear lest my silence might 
be imputed to me as acquiescence in the 
untrue reports now current in regard to 
that event. I am convinced that Yahweh, 
the god of the sons of Israel, must be of 
great power among the immortals. I know 
that his adherents count him not as the 
god of themselves only, but of men of all 
races. In the other world, which I must 
now soon enter, the gods of Egypt will 
certainly find no fault with me for writing 
down the truth on papyrus, while Yahweh 
may take it kindly that I have been thus 
moved to record his fame. 

T have a vivid recollection of the state of 
things at the court of the Pharaoh, when 
Mesu and his brother, the priest, as the 
ambassadors of Yahweh, were negotiating 
for the release of their countrymen. It 
soon came to acondition of declared hostiti. 
ties between Yahweh and the king of 
Egypt. On the one side, the Pharaoh in- 
creased the burdens of the sons of Israel, 
and thus attacked Yahweh through his peo- 
ple; and, on the other, Yahweh’s servants 
claimed that their master had control of 
all the great natural forces in the land of 
Egypt, and would use them against the 
Pharaoh in enforcing his demands. They 
threatened to turn the river to blood, and 
to bring in plagues, in the shape of frogs 
and lice and flies and hail and the like, all 
having a marked correspondence with the 
natural phenomena of Egypt, and yet show- 
ing a strange and apparently supernatural 
control over these phenomena. In every 
instance when the Pharaoh refused compli- 
ance with their demands their threats were 
signally fulfilled. 

It was the nature of these claims, I think, 
that went to the proud heart of the Pharaoh. 
If Yahweh had merely claimed to be a 
foreign god, battling with Egypt in behalf 
of a foreign race, the Pharaoh would have 
yielded more easily; byt Yahweh claimed 
to be the god of Egypt. He demanded 
recognition and homage from the Pharaoh, 
as his own sovereign. He used mainly 
those signs which were an assertion of 
supremacy over Egypt, its river, its riches, 
its insects and scourges even. The Pharaoh 
stood up right royally, as the Egyptians 
thought, against these claims. He would 
acknowledge nothing in derogation of the 
supremacy of himself and the other gods of 
Egypt. And when Mesu even claimed that 
the Egyptians, though subjects of Yahweh, 
were less his favorities than were the sons 
of Israel, it is no wonder that the Pharaoh 
shrank from concessions so humiliating. 
His heart was harder than the granite of 
Syene. He endured shocks and abasements 
which might well have broken a less royal 
spirit. Fora while he offered compromises 
and concessions; but, at last, when the god 
of the sons of Israel would accept nothing 
less than an entire surrender of the whole 
matter in controversy, the Pharaoh ban- 
ished the ambassadors from his court and 
haughtily declined to protract the negotia- 
tions. I well remember the mingled feeling 
of triumph and of foreboding which per- 
vaded the court as this decision was made 
known. 

I felt myself seized with a curiosity to 
know how the sons of Israel were affected 
by the event. Dwarf that I was, I had no 
difficulty in gratifying this curiosity. It 
awakened no suspicion if a dwarf was seen 
chaffing with an Amu slave or maiden. I 
soon learned that preparations for move. 
ment were on foot among them. On the 
afternoon and evening of the fourteenth of 
their month Nisan they were to keep a 
feast, and the posts of the doors of every 
house were to be sprinkled with the blood 
of the lamb that was roasted for the feast. 
It was understood among them that during 
that night Yahweh would gain a decided 
victory over the Pharaoh, so that before 
morning Egypt would be at their mercy, 
as a country conquered in war. All the 
wealth of the land would be the spoil of 
the conqueror, to be distributed at his dis 
cretion. It was understood, however, 
that they were not to remain inthe con- 
quered country. They were forthwith 
to make their exit from it; and they 

were not to ill-treat the conquered nor 
burden themselves with plunder, which 
might prevent their moving with celerity. 
On the contrary, they were everywhere to 
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from them such goods as would be of im 
mediate use, and also portable: articles of 
value, such as jewels of gold and silver. 

It was evident that the Amu were under 
wonderfully complete discipline and ready 
for a concerted movement. Vast numbers 
of them were encamped, with their flocks 
and herds, so near to the treasure cily, 
Rameses, that they would be able on a 
very,few hours’ notice to rendezvous there. 
Those who were scattered through the 
land, although their concerns were appar. 
ently managed as usual and their relations 
with their Egyptian neighbors were main- 
tained unbroken, were yet in constant com- 
munication with the headquurters from 
which Mesu and his brother were directing 
the movements of the people. 

Most of this the Pharaoh knew, through 
his spies. He knew also the nature of the 
blow which Yahweh had threatened; but 
he could do nothing to avert the calamity, 
unless he saw fit to yield, and yield he 
would not. So he awaited the blow in sul- 
len defiance. 

For myself, I cared but little. I was not 
a firstborn son; I had no family, no slaves, 
no cattle; neither Egyptian nor Amu had 
ever treated me so kindly that I had learned 
to care greatly for any of them; but I felt 
a wonderful interest in this battle of the 
gods, of which I was spectator—an interest 
which led me strangely to exult in even the 
insignificance of my position, which per- 
mitted me simply to look on and watch 
with impunity. 

That night the blow fell. It was a hor- 
rible night in Egypt. The firstborn died 
in every house. The proud heart of the 
Pharaoh was at last crushed. He sent word 
to Mesu, pitifully entreating that he would 
at once hasten the departure of the people 
whose presence brought such calamities. 

It was marvelous with what celerity and 
precision the start was made. Those who 
were massed near Rameses instantly put 
themselves in marching order. Those who 
were yet scattered through the land of 
Goshen and the neighboring parts of Egypt 
received the news in a wonderfully short 
time, and, to a man, at once acted upon the 
command to move. Afterward, when I 
was fora long time among them in their 
camps in the wilderness, I used to hear 
them relate anecdotes of the start. One 
elderly man, for instance, told his story 
somewhat as follows: 

“‘My good wife and I, with the younger 
children, had fixed our abode in an Egyp- 
tian town, leaving our flocksin the care 
of the older sons and the servants, 
When the command came for the Passover 
festival, we took up our lamb, with the 
others, and sprinkled our lintels with the 
blood; but the wife had a firm belief in the 
virtues of good bread. She said it was 
just like men to banish yeast from the 
houses,and imagine that they could get 
along without it; but the men would be 
hungry, for all that. She had heard that 
Miriam, the sister of Mesu, was, like him- 
self, a prophet of Yahweh; but Miriam 
certainly had not been consulted in regard 
to the order concerning the unleavened 
cakes. Any housekeeper would have 
known better than that. Besides, Mesu 
and his plan might miscarry yet. If the 
Egyptians arrest us, by and by, for treason, 
it may be very convenient to be able to 
show that we only complied with these 
new-fangled rites outwardly and by com- 
pulsion. It would be a good point for us, 
in that case, to prove that we baked our 


*bread with leaven. So the good wife set 


her bread to rise, as usual. When the cry 
arose over the destruction of the firstborn, 
and we started to join our sons and servants 
near Rameses, I recall] that, amid all the 
solemn horrors of that night, I felt amused, 
wondering what my frugal wife would do 
with that dough; but she was equal to the 
occasion., There was no time to lose. Our 
start, like that of all our brethren who 
who dwelt in or near the towns, was ex- 
ceedingly hurried. When all else was 
ready, what should the good woman do, 
but spread thick napkins over that knead- 
ing-trough, roll it up ina roll of stuffs for 
clothing, swing it upon her strong head, as 
her part of the burden of luggage, and 
start ov the march with the rest of us. In 
these circumstances, the bread, of course, 
aid not rise. We were compelled to use it, 
however. We had nothing better, We 
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baked and ate it in the form of unleavened 
cakes, after all; and our unleavened cakes 
were less palatable than if they had been 
made in the usual way. We afterward 
found that we were not alone in this folly. 
Some of our neighbors got caught in the 
same way, and the Merciful One saw fit 
to punish us only by making us see how 
ridiculous we had made ourselves.” 

[Many readers have been accustomed to 
read Ex. xii, 34, as if it described some- 
thing that was uniformly done by all the 
households of Israel. It is much more 
natural, however, to understand it as de- 
scribing an incident illustrative of the haste 
with which the start was made. Thus un- 
derstood, the uccount given by the dwarf 
exactly agrees with that in the Bible. ] 

Among the most fruitful themes for rem- 
iniscence and anecdote among the sons of 
Israel, when I was with them in the Desert, 
were the incidents which took place when, 
in obedience to the directions of their leader, 
they counted the possessions of Egypt as 
the spoil of a defeated enemy and made 
their demands each for his share of the 
spoil. I noticed that, in these accounts, 
they quite uniformly used one particular 
word—the word which, in their language, 
signifies ‘to demand,’ ‘to ask for’—although 
the kind of demand which they described 
themselves as making was as various as the 
characters of the persons who made it. 
One spoke of himself as having demanded 
from the Egyptians clothing and portable 
articles of value, as pay for services rend- 
ered. Another had demanded them in 
compensation for improvements in landed 
property, which he must leave behind. 
Another had made his demands as a matter 
of mere hard extortion. The Egyptians 
were terrified and anxious to get rid of 
him and his countrymen, and he would not 
go without being well paid for it. In 
another case the demand was made as a 
matter of necessity. The Egyptians wanted 
some Hebrew neighbor to leave them, and 
he desired to go, but could not without 
some provision made to meet his necessi- 
ties. In other instances the asking was 
precisely that of a mendicant demanding 
alms. Now and then, even, the case be- 
came that of a friend asking for a parting 
gift. The sons of Israel regarded it a proof 
of Yahweh’s favor to them that they found 
he Egyptians equully helpless to resist 
their demands and equally disposed to 
grant them, whether the demands were 
reasonable or unreasonable, made in a 
spirit of love or of hatred: They defended 
their right to make the demands on the 
ground that they were but levyiag on the 
spoil of a conquered enemy. 

These matters of detail I did not learn 
until months after the date which I have 
now reached in my narrative; but at that 
date such scenes were transpiring in al) 
that part of the land of Egypt. My master 
was high in authority near the Pharaoh, 
and I wus then a favorite both with him 
and with the King himself. I had abund- 
ant opportunity, as I flitted hither and 
thither, to hear of all that was going on. 
The spies brought in very little news which 
did not soon reach my ears. 

In a few days the main body of the Amu 
was already massed and on the march. 
Over their headquarters, the spies said, 
hung a very remarkable column of cloud, 
looking like a pillar reaching down to the 
earth—not shiftiogand changing, like other 
clouds, but maintaining a fixed position, as 
if it were made of something solid. A few 
hours later other spies reported that the 
fugitives had encamped for the night at a 
place which they called Succoth, and that 
the strange cloud over their camp had be- 
come by night luminous, so that it re- 
sembled fire. 

[The Bible account dates the Exodus 
from the fifteenth of Nisan, the destruction 
of the firstborn having taken place the 
previous evening. Then it mentions the 
camp at the Red Sea as the third camp af- 
ter leaving Rameses. It is commonly as- 
sumed, therefore, that the crossing of the 
Sea, by this account, must have been the 
18th or 19th of Nisan; but the Hebrews 
may have occupied more than one day in 
massing at Rameses, There may have 
been camps intervening between those 
mentioned. They may have lain for sev- 
eral days at each camp, waiting for their 
more distant brethren to join them. Ac. 





cording to Ex. xvi, 1, they used up an en- 
tire month somewhere between the time of 
their starting and that of their reaching the 
Wilderness of Sin. The date of their leav- 
ing Egypt is always, in the Bible, that of 
the start, the 15th of Nisan; but, with the 
utmost haste, so large a body required con- 
siderable time to get itself together and 
move. The dwarf’s account evidently as- 
sumes that they spent several days between 
Rameses and the sea, Indeed,'a little fur- 
ther on, it fixes this interval at two weeks, 
since it makes the crossing to have occurred 
at the low tide of the following new moon. | 

Thus, day by day, news of their progress 
was brought to the court, and received 
mainly with sullen indifference. The 
Pharaoh and his attendants were too much 
overcome with grief and humiliation to 
care greatly for the reports. We heard 
now that the children of Israel Jay in camp 
at Succoth, and now that they had reached 
Etham, at the extremity of the Desert, and 
we cared very little; but the next news that 
came was so exciting as to arouse us from 
our apathy. About the time when a mes- 
senger should arrive from the Deputy Mo- 
har, who had charge of the watching of 
their movements, there came not a mes- 
senger, but the Deputy Mohar himself, 
riding in hot haste. He sought the pres- 
ence of the Pharaoh, declaring that he 
brought news too important to be told to 
any one else. I contrived to place my in- 
significant little body where I could wit- 
desstheinterview. ‘The officer approached. 
The Pharaoh signed to him to speak. He 
exclaimed, excitedly: ‘‘ Your Majesty, the 
Amu are returning.” 

“The Gods of Egypt forbid,” said the 
Pharaoh. 

‘But listen, your Majesty. Let me ex- 
plain to you their movements. The affair 
is important. I have come in haste, be- 
cause time presses, and have had no time to 
draw a plan on papyrus; but, fortunately, 
this crippled hand of mine will serve in- 
stead, and your Majesty will see that I 
have come on no idle errand.” 

It had been the misfortune of this officer 
to have bad the forefinger of his left hand 
and the finger next to it cut off by a sword- 
stroke in battle. The other two fingers, 
with the thumb and the broad palm, re- 
mained uninjured. The large, flat, muscu- 
lar wrist, where it joined the hand, was 
nearly as wide as the palm itself. He now 
stepped up to a column, which offered a 
projecting base suitable for his purpose, 
laid his left hand upon it, level from the 
elbow to the fingers, with the palm upward 
and the whole arm pointing to the north 

‘As your Majesty sees,” said he ‘‘ this 
forearm and maimed hand of mine form a 
map of the western arm of the Reed Sea, 
nearly as exact as if an engineer bad drawn 
it. The route of the sons of Israel into the 
wilderness lay here, just north of the fin- 
gers. Near that point they were encamped, 
on the edge of the wilderness, where it 
joins the land of Egvpt, in the region which 
they call Etham, To-day I supposed they 
would have crossed the frontier and entered 
the wilderness; but, instead of that, they 
are returning. Their whole camp is on the 
march. They are keeping as near the sea 
as possible, making their way to the south 
along its western shore. It is a movement 
so strange and foolish that I cannot under- 
stand it. The Hebrews always were cow- 
ards in matters of war, and I think they 
must have got panic-stricken at the idea of 
having to pass your Majesty’s line of garri- 


“sons and that Mesu has been unable to 


control them. Certainly, something must 
be the matter with them; for look, your 
Majesty, and see whither they are taking 
themselves. Notice the shape of the Reed 
Sea coast, as indicated by my hand and arm. 
Now I open my thumb as wide as possible, 
and the line of the thumb represents the 
line of the great Mountain Atakah. Now 
I close my thumb, so as to make it lie flatly 
at full length against the palm, and it shows 
the outline of the coast. Right against the 
point on the shore marked by the first 
joint of the thumb, as I have learned 
through my spies, they intend to establish 
their next camp. Just south of this the 
precipitous mountain ridges come close to 
the sea, while for long distances to the 
no'thwest they pile up in impassable bar- 
riers, and —” 

As he spoke, the Pharuob had listened 
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more and more intently. He had teen in 
the Reed Sea region and was pretty famil- 
jar with its topography. Now, at length, 
the full significance of the situation flashed 
upon him. He did not wait to hear more, 
but started up, exclaiming: 

“By the mummy of my father! the 
blessed immortals have not yet deserted 
Egypt. The gods of the frontier are more 
propitious tv us than the gods of the river. 
We will try conclusions with Yabweh at 
the sea, and perhaps with better success 
than on the Nile. As for his people, they 
are like flies that have entered a spider's 
web. They are entangled in the land. 1 
have kept faith with Yahweh this time. I 
have let them go. They are in Egypt by 
their own act, and not by mine. They did 
not cross the line when the wilderness was 
open to them, and now the wilderness lias 
shut upon them. Through their own folly, 
it slams its door in their faces. The time 
for vengeance has come. The slaves shall 
learn a lesson which the bondmen of Egypt 
will remember for ages. It is an old pro- 
verb that, sooner or later, luck will turn. 
Their fortune has surely turned now, and 
ours will henceforth be in the ascend- 
ant.” 

[The expression ‘‘ the wilderness has shut 
upon them” is exactly in the form of the 
Hebrew of the account in Exodus. Our 
translators understood it to mean ‘‘ the wil- 
derness has shut them in.” The dwarf at- 
tributes the same language to the king, but 
with the meaning ‘‘ the wilderness has be- 
come closed against them.” The following 
considerations have some weight to show 
that the writer of Exodus meant the same. 
First, ‘‘the wilderness” naturally means 
here the Great Desert, bounded on the west 
by the western arm of the Red Sea. It is 
not natural to apply the term to country 
west of that boundary, as we must do if we 
think of the Hebrews as here inclosed in 
the wilderness. Secondly, the Hebrew has 
a regular phrase, 13 93D, to express the 
idea of shuttingin. (See Gen. vii, 16; Is. 
xxvi, 20; Jud. iii, 22, 23 and ix, 51; II Ki. 
iv, 4, 5, 21, 38; 1Sam.i, 6.) It has also 
some other idioms which might unambigu- 
ously express the idea of inclosing; but 
none of these are here employed. The 
idiom that is employed here, Sy "3D, is only 
used elsewhere in Job xii, 14 and Is. xxiv, 
22, both of which places are as consistent 
with the idea of being closed against as 
with that of inclosing. } 

He hastily assembled his council. The 
decision was eager and unanimous. Soon 
all the available forces of Egypt were on 
the march. 

The theory currently adopted in Egypt 
to account for this strange countermarch of 
the sons of Israel, by which they not only 
forsook their route to the wilderness, but 
shut themselves up ina triangle, one side 
ot which was the sea, another the inacces- 
sible mountain, and the third open coun- 
try, suitable for the operations of Egyptian 
chariots and other forces, was that they 
feared coming into contact with the Egyp. 
tian troops which were statipned in the line 
of frontier garrisons that stretched from 
the Reed Sea to Pelusium. But, when 1 
afterward questioned the Israelites them- 
selves concerning it, they had no answer to 
give, except that they made the movement 
at the command of their God, who de- 
signed thereby to pave the way for a final 
and crowning victory over the Egyptians. 

The Pharaoh and his nobles anticipated 
little or no resistance. Taking advantage 
of a successful jest of mine, which had set 
my master in a roar of merriment, I asked 
him if I, too, might go to the war. He 
laughed again, loud and long, as if this 
were a better joke than the former, but re- 
plied: ‘‘ Yes, fool; the fighting will not be 
sharp enough to be interesting. We shall 
need thy wit to keep us from dying of dull- 
ness.” 

We came up with the Amu shortly 
before sunset. Nevertheless, it was de- 
cided to attack them directly. It was 
deemed desirable to inflict signal pun- 
ishmeni, before having any parley witb 
them. As a matter of policy, it was 
supposed that such a course would be 
a terror to them for the future; but, ia 
addition to all considefations of policy, 
the Egyptian army was full of men who 
had been bereaved in the destruction of 
the firstborn <na who were thirsting tot 





vengeance. By attacking at once, we 
should begin the slaughter before the short 
twilight was entirely gone. By that time 
we should have driven them into such 
parrow quarters that our line would 
stretch from mountain to sea and enclose 
them, until the daylight should enable us to 
renew the massacre. In pursuance of this 
plan, detachments of light troops were sent 
to the mountain, both to act as scouts and 
to cut off any stragglers of the Amu who 
might attempt to make their escape through 
the rough mountain-paths. For the main 
body a halt was called, and the soldiers 
were ordered to refresh themselves. The 
customary worship before entering battle 
was performed. The troops stood drawn 
up before their camp. 

For my own part, I knew very well that 
my master would not take me into the 
fight. Nevertheless, I had so strong a 
longing to go that, when all was ready, I 
took by place at his feet in the chariot, 
where I had been riding all day. With an 
oath, he ordered me back to camp. I 
saucily replied that the Amu had carried 
off my wife and children, and that I must 
rescue them. The Pharaoh, who was 
standing near, laughed at the jest, and 
said: ‘‘Let the mouse go. You run no 
risk of losing him. Even he is warrior 
enough to strike fear to their hearts.” And, 
with that, the Pharaoh dexterously twisted 
his little finger into my belt, and swung me 
over into his own chariot, which he himself 
at once mounted, giving the order to march 
forward from the camp 

{In Exodus xiv, 10 our translation reads: 
“The Egyptians marched after them.” 
The word here translated ‘‘ marched” is 
that usually employed in the sense of 
breaking camp, setting out from camp. 
If the dwarf’s story can be depended upon, 
the writer of Exodus here uses the word in 
its strict sense, and not in the more general 
sense, in which it merely means ‘to 
march.”] 

Our array bore down upon the sons of 
Israel slowly, with a deliberateness that 
was terrible. We were especially delib- 
erate because they were in our power, and 
we enjoyed the terror we were sure we 
were carrying to their pavic-stricken 
hearts. 

The King and his nobles shouted their 
jests to one another, as they moved on, in 
spite of the sharp wind from the northeast, 
which had been blowing all day and now 
swept across the gulf against our left 
cheeks. As we approached the enemy and 
the sea, there was a lull in the talk, until 
suddenly the charioteer exclaimed: ‘‘ Look 
at the sea, your Majesty! And the tide 
has scarcely begun to go out!” 

The Pharaoh looked over his shoulder, 
off to the left, across the sea, toward the 
town of Clysma. AsI stretched my neck, 
to look too, he good-naturedly seated me on 
his strong left arm and lifted me, support- 
ing his arm by the lance-staff which he 
grasped in his hand, while its butt rested on 
the floor of the chariot. The sight was in- 
deed a strange one. In the dimming light, 
points of land were visible in the shoals 
pear the northernedge. A few hours later, 
there would have been nothing remarkable 
in this—a very low ebb tide often uncovers 
parts of these shoals; but just now, though 
the tide was going out, it was still hich tide, 
and it was a high tide that should have 
been remarkably high. Ordinarily the tide 
rises near Clysma about the hight of a 
tall man; but just at the time of full moon 
or of new moon the high tides are much 
higher and the low tides much lower than 
at other times during the month, and just 
before the Spring equinox or just after the 
autumnal equinox the high tides are higber 
and the low tides lower than at other sea- 
sons of the year. It was now near the new 
moon and the Spring equinox had just 
passed. The tide should have been almost 
the highest possible spring tide, and yet 
now, at thehour for high tide, with the tide 
but just turned, bits of the shoal were 
already bare. 

[Hence, according to this authority, the 
Exodus took place in a year in which the 
month Nisan, the month containing the 
Spring equinox, came as early in the year 
as it could well come; since the equinox is 
here said to have been in the latter part of 
the month, just before the next new moon. 
It was also at a date when the high tide at 
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Suez was due shortly after. sunset and the 
low tide shortly after midnight. } 

“It is the effect of the wind, Manikin,” 
said the King. ‘‘ Through the whole length 
of this long, narrow arm of the sea the 
wind is trying to pile up the water against 
the western shore. The piling up makes it 
higher than the water further south, in the 
broader parts of the sea; and, therefore, 
the water runs away to the south and leaves 
these northern shoals bare before their time. 
I have seen the same before; but,” he 
added, meditatively, ‘‘never before like 
this—never to this extent.” 

We were so near the Amu that we could 
see them very clearly, as they, in their camp 
on the shore, were less in the deep shadow 
of the mountain than we. At first they 
seemed panic-stricken. They fell intosome 
confusion as they became aware that we, 
instead of spending the night in our camp, 
were actually moving upon them; but this 
lasted only forafew moments. Then there 
was still stir among them, but it was 
orderly stir. There was evidently concerted 
movement, made on signal, throughout the 
camp. At first the Pharaoh was perplexed 
to know what it was. There was no ap- 
pearance of sending out a delegation to 
meet us to parley. There was nothing 
which looked like throwing forward armed 
men to form a front toward us for battle. 
Yet something was going on, with all the 
definiteness and precision which could mark 
the movements of a trained body of men. 
A few minutes sufficed to show its charac- 
ter. Asif by magic, while we looked, the 
immense host suddenly stood in marching 
order, facing the south, every man and 
woman and every sheep and tent in place, 
in ranks that stretched for distance after dis- 
tance along the sea—formed as coolly as if 
we were not already withina few hundred 
paces of their utterly exposed aud defense- 
Jess flank and rear. 

{in the account in Exodus xii, 13 the 
word translated ‘‘ stand still” certainly 
means, rather, ‘‘station yourselves.” It 
conveys a command to form in marching 
order, every one in his place, instead of 
being a mere anticipation of ‘‘ ye shall hold 
your peace,” in verse 14.] 

The Pharaoh was astounded. 
elaimed: 


He ex- 
‘‘It is the most magnificent and 
the most idiotic mancuver I ever wit- 
nessed. What discipline they have! If 
they were forming to resist us, it would not 
be so wonderful; but to form for a march 
in that cool way, in full sight of us, and so 
near that I could almost begin to pick them 
off with arrows! They would make splen- 
did soldiers, if their courage only equaled 
the infatuated precision with which at this 
moment they obey the orders of their chief. 
But what does he mean by exposing them 
thus? It would seem as if heimagined that 
I would not have the heart to slaughter 
such helpless sheep.” 

**Behold the pillar of fire, your Majes- 
ty!” at this instant said the maimed Mohar, 
whose chariot was near that of the King, 
pointing to the spot, some distance to the 
south, where the mountain-cliff met the sea, 
There, just at the point where the waves at 
high water beat against the crag, stood the 
magnificent column. Its summit, rising 
into the twilight, was but darkly fire-like; 
but its base,down among the heavy shad- 
ows of the mountain, giowed hke a sunrise. 
We looked at it with exclamations. Only 
for amoment, however. Presently it began 
to move southward, and, with the exactness 
of a great machjne, the whole immense 
camp started with it. 

** Mesu is not a fool, after all,” said the 
Kine. ‘‘I see what he means to accom- 
plish, and it is worthy of his genius. He 
proposes to take advantage of this very re- 
markable neap tide, which will leave a 
wide, bare space of sea-bottom between the 
water and the mountain, and lead his peo- 
ple through to the Tawarik country, to the 
south of the mountain, and so gain a respite 
for the present; but it is too late. If he 
only had some warriors to hold us in check 
for an hour or two, he might do it. As it 
is, we are toonear them. They cannot get 
past the mountain.” And he directed bis 
aids to give the order to charge. 

But before this order could be carried 
out we found ourselves enveloped in utter 
darkness. We laid it to the shadow of the 
mountain, for we could not otherwise un- 
derstand how, even in Egypt, the darkness 











could so quickly follow the sunset. It 


seemed as if we were in the midst 
of a dense fog; only it was dry, 
like spoke, not damp, like an ordinary 
fog. ust before us we could hear the sons 
of Israzl. We could distinguish the shouts 
with which the men drove the flocks and 
herds, ‘and the bleating of the flocks them- 
selves, and the cries of fretful children; 
but, do what we might, we could not 
diminish the Gistance that lay between us 
and them. If we had not been beside our- 
selves with rage, we might have reflected 
on this remarkable circumstance, and per- 
haps been led to avoid the catastrophe 
which followed. As it was, strangely 
baffled though we were, we pressed on 
through the darkness. We were deter- 
mined not to let the returning sea place an 
obstacle between usandtbem. That would 
delay our vengeance. It would compel us, 
in order to get at our enemies, to accom- 
plish the long march around the mountain 
range, so as to attack them from the other 
side of it. 

Lovg afterward, talking with some of 
our scouts who had been posted on the 
mountain, I found that they bad an explan- 
ation for the sudden darkness which fell 
upon us. They said that when the Amu 
began to move the pillar of cloud was in 
front, at the extreme south, and led the 
way; but, as our trumpets sounded the 
charge, suddenly the pillar was no longer 
to the south, but hung over the rear of the 
Israclitcs, to the north. Moreover, it as- 
sumed a strange transformation. To them, 
looking at it from the mountain-peaks to 
the west, its southern side seemed a blaze 
of light, illuminating the way for the Amu; 
while the northern side of it was black, 
seeming to radiate darkness upon. us, as we 
tried to follow. At all events, the scouts 
could not see us nor tell what we were 
doing, while they could watch the whole 
march of the great throng before us. With 
this account given by our scouts agrees 
that which I heard from the Amu. They 
told me that as soon as their march began 
that night Yahweh’s pillar of fire broke 
camp from its usual position, and went be- 
hind them, instead of before them, being, 
for that night only, both a pillar of fire to 
them and a pillar of cloud to their pursuers. 

We knew nothing of this at the time. 
We only knew that we were groping there 
in the gloom, maddened at being so near 
our enemies and yet uuable to lay bands on 
them. ‘ 

After a while, we were following them 
along the sea-bottom, at the foot of the 
cliffs. We pressed on, no longer so anxious 
to make the attack as to get all our forces, 
along with the enemy, into the open coun- 
try south of the mountain. For this it 
seemed that we had plenty of time before 
the tide should turn. The Pharaoh and his 
nobles grew quite calm and contented at the 
prospect of being able to accomplish the 
transfer, so as to attack the sons of Israel 
at daybreak; but a fresh surprise was in 
store forthem. As we were moving nearly 
south, past the mountain, we caught sight 
of a glimmer of light across the water to 
the southeast. Presently, in the light, we 
could distinguish the Amu moving, no 
longer southward, but in a course somewhat 
porth of east, at a slightly acute angle with 
our own direction and at a rigbt angle with 
the main direction of the coast-line. They 
were going straight across the Sea. 

‘What now?” exclaimed the Pharaoh, 
addressing the Mohar. 

“There isa point of land there, which 
extends out into the Sea for nearly a quar 
ter of the way across it,” replied the officer. 

* But where they are,” said the Pharaoh, 
‘the point cannot be half so wide as their 
marching line.” 

‘“‘The point prolongs itself,” explained 
the Mohar, ‘‘in a reef which | stretches 
more than half way across the Sea. Usually 
the depth of the water upon it is three 
times the hight of a man or more; but 
this wonderfully low tide must have left 
it bare.” 

It seemed to us that the sons of Israel, in- 
stead of pursuing their first intention to 
come out of the sea-bed south of the moun- 
tain, had kept along the bare shoal, turning 
to the left as the shore-line turned. I say 
there seemed to us to be this change of in- 
tention. The Amu, with whom I after- 


ward talked, acknowledged no change of 
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intention in the matter; nor, indeed, the 
having of any definite intention, after they 
once began to move, that night, except to 
follow where Yahweb led the way. As I 
said, they turned with the turn of the 
shore. Thisturn of the shore was along 
the edge of an indentation of land, repre- 
sented in the Mohar’s improvised map by 
the indentation between his palm and his 
wrist where the two joined. Following 
the shore-line, some on the shore and some 
still in the sea-bed, they came to the reef 
and boldly struck across the sea upon it. 

Now that the water was gone from the 
reef, it presented the appearance of a great 
cape of land extending out into the water. 
When they had come far enough on the 
cape for us to distinguish them, a lovg 
stretch of racing water lay between them 
and us. Their rear and our front were 
overhung by dense, bewildering darkness, 
through which the wind howled; but there 
was light at their front,in which we could 
distinctlysee their movements. It was as if 
some one were holding a dark lantern a 
mile broad in sucha way that the dark 
side of it was on their rear and our front, 
but the light side upon theirfront. We 
could see them as the great procession of 
them pulled itself more and more out of 
the darkness and into the light. 

Meanwhile, since their column and ours 
were now moving nearly on two contig- 
uous sides of a square, the lateral shining 
of the light fell, from the distance, on our 
center and rear, enabling us to see where 
we were and how we were situated. We 
were marching along a comparatively nar- 
row tract of sea-bottom, with the cliffs to 
our right and the water to our left. It 
seemed like the sandy beach of some sea. 
Those who rode on the extreme left 
poticed that the shoal on which we were 
fell away abruptly into the deeper sea be- 
yond. Riding along the edge. on ground 
which was ordivarily a cousiderable depth 
under water, they yet seemed to be on a 
precipitous bank, from which they had to 
look down, to their left, to see the white 
caps of the waves tossing far below them. 

Somewhere on the route the sons of 
Israel had changed their marching order. 
When we saw them start, they were ina 
comparatively narrow column, not more 
than the width of 200 or 250 footmen 
marching abreast. There was little room 
to widen their column as Jong as they were 
moving southward; but now, as we saw 
them on the reef, their array was many 
times as wide as this. And yet, broad as it 
was, our rearguard watched it for two 
hours, as it slowly pulled out into the 
light. Incumbered as our enemies were 
with women and children and luggage and 
countless animals, passing over the unequal 
and unknown land which shortly before 
had been beneath the sea, they yet moved 
with the calm precision of soldiers on a 
parade day. Splendid as the sight was, no 
one will wonder if it transformed us into 
maniacs. Close upon their rear. and ye 
unable by reason of the darkness to see or 
approach those who were near us, and with 
myriads after myriads of them there at the 
front, coming into sight; while the mad 
waters between served them as a wall of 
defense and kept us from-touching them. 

Yet from the midst of the passion of that 
scene I recall with pleasure an incident 
which shows how just and magnanimous 
the Pharaoh could be, even in the most 
disturbing circumstances. In the array of 
the sons of Israel we noticed a group of 
men carrying something in state. The 
question arose as to what it might possibly 
be. At last a member of the corps of spies 
was found, who conjectured that it must 
be the mummy of Joseph, their great an- 
cestor. There was a tradition among them 
that whenever they went up from Egypt to 
take possession of the land whence their 
ancestors came they must carry up the 
body of this Joseph with them, and bury 
it there. 

Upon this, some of the princes began to 
inveigh against the treachery of the sons 
of Israel and of their God. Said one: 
“‘They only asked leave to go for a jour- 
ney of three days into the wilderness, to 
sacrifice and return again; but this shows 
that the deceitful wretches do not intend to 
return. Yet Mesu was accustomed to boast 
that his god was a god of justice and 
truth.” ‘ 
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“No, no,” replied the Pharaoh. ‘‘ That 
request for a vacation for a three days’ 
journey was a thing of long ago and was 
denied them. As it seems to us, what Mesu 
proposed to accomplish by that was to ac- 
custom them to act together, so as to be 
prepared for larger and more permanent 
movements. We refused that request, in 
all the forms in which it was presented. 
When we finally banished the sons of 
Israel, nothing was said about three days. 
If they hud but crossed the frontier, they 
were under no promise to return. We pur- 
pose to punish them mercilessly, but we 
will not slander them.” 

On inquiring of the men around him, 
who were familiar with the navigation and 
the soundings of the Reed Sea, the Pharaoh 
learned thac the reef on which the Amu 
were crossing was met by a similar reef 
which jutted out toward it from the op- 
posite shore, but between the two lay a 
considerably wide channel of deeper water, 
through which ships passed sailing for 
Clysma. It was doubted whether the pres- 
ent low water, marvelous as it was, could 
possibly uncover this channel. If it were 
not uncovered, we would hem the sons of 
Israel in, so that they must perish as the 
returning tide brought the water again 
upon the reef, or else must rush back upon 
our spears. 

We reached the turn to the left. As we 
followed it, the light faded from our sight. 
They were again in line with us, in front 
of the black cloud which separated us from 
them. Evidently, they were still moving. 
They had not yet been stopped by the deep 
channel. The tide was still receding. 

‘Possibly they will succeed in cross- 
ing,” said one of the officers. 

“‘If they can cross, we can,” replied the 
Pharaoh. ‘‘ We must press them close.” 

As we passed aiong the reef, the scene 
bec..me unutterably sublime. To the north 
was an expanse of angry billows, leaping 
furiously upon one another; to the south lay 
along stretch of waters piled on waters, 
pushing south ward, still under the pressure 
of the wind and of their own momentum, 
but resisted in their southward movement 
by the pressure of the vast masses of water 
already driven out. It seemed to us like a 
vast mound of water slanting down toward 
us—like an immense grain-heap, of which 
the grain was all the while flowing down, 
seeking a level, while men at its base were 
throwing it up again with shovels. 

[In the statement in Ex. xv, 8 ‘‘ The 
floods stood upright as an heap.” No stress 
can be laid on the English word “‘ upright,” 
as indicating a heap with vertical sides. 
{Compare Psalm Ixxviii, 18.) The word 
translated ‘‘ heap” most probably means a 
mound-shaped heap, like a heap of grain 
in harvest-time. (See Is. xvii, 11.) The 
wonder described in the verse is that flow- 
ing waters should be held in the fixed shape 
of an elevated mound, in spite of their 
tendency to change shape and find a level.] 

At length, we had evidently passed the 
deepest part of the channel and begun to 
ascend to the opposite side. It seemed as if 
both the fugitives and we who were in our 
front, with the Pharaob, had accomplished 
in safety the most dangerous part of the 
passage. But suddenly a blinding, be- 
wildering storm of thunder, lightuing, and 
rain burst upon us. The uncovered strip 
of sea-bottom abruptly, narrowed by the in- 
dentation of a bay of deeper water from 
the south, the chariots to the right of the 
Pharaoh were checked by this body of 
deep water, leaving the Pharaoh for the 
moment at the extreme right of the line. 
Thestorm caused us great discomfort and 
some confusion. I Jooked on with admira- 
tion, to see the cheerful courage maintained 
by the Pharaoh and his nobles, in spite of 
the storm. But, presently, in crossing a 
low spot, a light sound struck our ears, 
more appalling than the roar of the thunder 
orof thesea. The feet of the horses plashed 
tnwater. Just then the wind veered to the 
south. The sky overhead cleared for a mo- 
ment. A hundred pairs of experienced eyes 
turned instantly.to the stars, to ask the hour 
of the night. 

‘Two-thirds of the night gone already,” 
said the King to the Mohar. 

‘‘ Exactly two-thirds,” replied the officer 
addressed. 

{The Hebrews divided the night into 
thiee watches—viz., ‘‘the beginning of the 





watches,” ‘‘the middle watch,” and ‘‘ the 
morning watch”; hence, “‘at the morning 
watch” (Ex. xiv, 24) was at the beginving 
of the last third of the night.] 

The King turned to an officer from 
Clysma, who rode near him, with the sig- 
nificant question: ‘‘And when does the 
tide turn?” 

**It shculd have turned an hour ago, 
your Majesty,” replied the officer, in a 
voice that struggled not to be tremulous. 

‘“‘An hour ago!” exclaimed the King. 
“* And the wind has changed too!” 

At that moment we crossed another low 
place. Again the hoofs of the horses 
struck water. The chariot-wheels, instead 
of rolling over hard packed sea-sand, 
slipped and slid in treacherous ooze, with 
a sickening lateral motion. 

[‘‘And took off their chariot-wheels” 
(Ex. xiv, 25) is, most literally, removed the 
wheels. The removal might easily be their 
being shoved aside from their true course, 
and not their being severed from the 
chariots. ] 

Meanwhile, a cry of distress arose from 
those who were behind us in the deeper 
parts of the sea. The tide, held back an 
hour Jonger than usual by the force of the 
wind, was at length returning, and with 
all the more power by reason of the 
changed wind and the pressure of the 
accumulated mass of the water itself. The 
sky darkened again and again the storm 
was dense around us. For once, the Pharaoh 
lost his presence of mind and turned pale 
with terror. I caught one glimpse of his 
ghastly face, as the lightning lit it up for 
an instant. He hoarsely called out: 
‘“* Yahweh is God of the Reed Sea, as well 
as of the Nile! He glares at me in triumph 
through the clouds! I must flee before 
him and his people!” And he gave orders 
to retreat. 

Dwarf though I was, I could not con- 
tain myself. I plucked at the Pharaoh’s 
robe and screamed: “‘ Not so! not so! your 
Majesty. The eastern shore must be 
nearer than the western. The water is 
deeper behind us than before us. We can- 
not wheel without confusion and panic. I 
beseech your Majesty—” 

Certainly I was a fool, in my insignifi- 
cance, to offer unsought advice to the 
emperor and god of Egypt. The Pharaoh 
stared at me with contemptuous rage. 
Then he grasped me in his strong right 
hand, and, with the words ‘‘Go forward, 
then, if thou wilt!” hurled me over the 
water, as a boy might have sent a stone 
skipping over it, toward the east. 

Truly, there was but a stone’s throw be- 
tween the King and safety. When the mo- 
mentum of his mighty throw was expended, 
I found myself in water up to the shoulders, 
nearly across the narrow bay of water which 
I have spoken of as indenting the reef at 
this place. I could distinctly see the sons 


of Israel] beyond me, toiling wearily up the ; 


reef. I made haste to overtake them. As 
we ascended toward the shore, the waves 
followed us up, pace by pace. I dared not 
join them; but followed close the hindmost 
Israelite. He and his companions did not 
notice me, for their eyes were fixed upon 
the pillar of fire, which had now returned 
to its place before them. As he stepped 
across the high-water line, a mighty wave 
seized me and hurled me from my feet. I 
called out for help. He turned, and, as the 
wave receded, Crew me forth upon the 
eastern shore. 

[The remainder of the papyrus is too 
mutilated to .be intelligible. It has, evi- 
dently, something to say concerning the 
fate of the Pharaoh, the sojourn of the 
dwarf among the Israelites in the desert, 
and his subsequent return to Egypt.] 
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Tae Mission of the English General Bap- 
tist Missionary Society in Orissa, India, is just 
sixty years old. It was begun in 1821, amid 
many discouragements, and it was seven years 
before the first convert was baptized. It was 
the headquarters of Jaganath idolatry, and in- 
fanticide, suttee, meriah sacrifices, and other 
barbarous practices prevailed. Now these 
rites are no longer performed, caste has been 
greatly weakened, and the Bible fe taking its 
—_ among the sacred books of the people. 

ifty-six missionaries in all have labored in 
this field, and there have been 1,795 baptisms, 
not including those of the American Free 
Baptist Mission iu North Orissa. The present 
number of churchmembers is 1,073, a net gain 
of 80 the past year. The receipts of the Society 
for the year for ite missions in India and Italy 
were 








FOREIGN MISSIONS AND PLENARY 
INSPIRATION. 





WE publish below the documentary his- 
tory of the withdrawal by the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention of the appoivtment xs missionaries 
to China of the Rev. John Stout and the 
Rey. T. P. Bell, of South Carolina, for the 
offense of rejecting the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration. 

In its May number Zhe Foreign Mission 
Journal, organ of the Board, published the 
following: 

** OUR NEW MISSONARIES. 


The following is taken from the Religious 
Herald of April 28th: i 

Rev. John Stout is a nativeof Alabama. 
His father, also a Baptist preacher of blessed 
memory,aman “full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost,” came from Kentucky. His widowed 
mother, almost fourscore, has leaned on this 
son; but she has also a stronger support in 
the Ever-present Arm. Brother Stout isin the 
prime of life. Forty years, indeed, have run 
their course since he was born, but he is still 
young and fresh in mind and heart, as well as 
in his somewhat slender but well-preserved 
physique. Graduatd from the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, then at Greenville, 
he has spent his ministerial life in South Caro- 
lina. For many years he has filled with in- 
creasing success one of the most delightful 
pastorates in all the Iand (Society Hill), and 
bas done more than any other one man to de- 
velop a missionary spirit among the Baptist 


‘men and women of the state. But what need 


is there to tell the readers of the Herald about 
Jobn Stout? He and his accomplished help- 
meet will carry with them to Shanghai the 
hearts not only of his own flock, but of the 
whole brotherhood in the noble state from 
which he goes, and of thousands in all the 
states which support our Convention. 

Rey. T. P. Bell comes of an honored family 
in Beaufort County, 8.C. Born to wealth, he 
soon saw it all scattered by destructive war 
and its direful consequences to the vanquished. 
Tbrown upon his own resources, he made his 
way to the State University, and in Columbia, 
while clerk for Dr. Mcllvaine, of the Presby 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, was con- 
verted and baptized. Soon after this he en- 
tered the Southern Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary, but was obliged to prolong hi. stay by 
taking intervals of preaching, as a means of 
support. He left the institution a sear ago, 
bearing the diploma of a full graduate, and 
considered by the professors one of the best, 
if not the very best graduate they had ever 
sent out. Since that time he has been the 
popular pastor at Anderson, 8. C., and has 
been united in marriage with one of Alabama’s 
most gifted daughters. Brother Bell is a man 
of uncommonly fine person, not quite thirty 
years old ; a man of affairs, as well as a student, 
and trained to habits of self-reliance, as well 
asof supreme dependence on God, His char- 
acter was told in a single word by the one who 
of all others knows him best. When he men- 
tioned to his mother, some weeks ago, his 
ripening purpose, she gave her blessing with 
the calm remark: ‘‘ That is just what I have 
been expecting.”» Known to comparatively 
few persons, but far and wide through his as- 
sociates at the Seminary, he will be remem- 
bered in many prayers and will not be forgotten 
by any who have come in contact with his 
bright mind or his warm heart. The only ad- 
dress we have heard from him, a talk in the 
students’ prayer-meeting at Richmond College, 
was agem. 

It is not yet definitely decided, but we hope 
these brethren will be able to sail in October 
next, in company with Dr. R. H. Graves. The 
churches at Society Hill and Anderson Lave 
our profound sympathy, and therewith also our 
congratulations that God has so honored them. 
The Southern Baptist Convention, at its ap_ 
proaching meeting, will be filled with enthusi- 
asm. To one and afl the brethren, to the 
Board, and especially to its devoted secretary 
we offer our ‘hearty congratulations on this 
partial consummation of their anxious desires, 
and call upon them tovrise to the full measure 
of this increased responsibility. To the lone 
veterans, Yates and Crawford, what shall we 
say? We can almost imagine one of them 
taking up the words of good old Simeon, and 
the other rising even to the glad refrain of the 
angels. 

In The Baptist Courier of July 7th the 
following articies were published in the 
‘Mission Department,” edited by the Rev. 
John Svout: 

APPOINTMENT OF THE REV. JOHN STOUT AND 
REV. T. P. BELL WITHDRAWN. 

The correspondence given below will ex. 
plain the announcement given at the head of 
this column. It is submitted without com- 
ment. Brethren will judge for themselves. 

This much. however. by way of introduction. 


It was discovered at Columbns, Miss., that 
some brethren regarded a definite theory—-the 
theory of plenary verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, as essential to the theological out- 
fit of an appointee of the Foreign Mission 
Boerd. This discovery was, of course, dis” 
quieting to Brother Bell and myself. After 
consultation with some wise brethren, I sought 
an interview with Dr. Tupper, told him in a 
general way of my dissent from the theory in 
question and proposed to give my views for 
the consideration of the Board. He replied: 
“Write out your views and send them to me, 
and I will ask the Board if they waut to know 
them.”’ 

After my return home, the correspondence 
given below was had, and the result as stated— 
sad, surprising result—was reached. 


There is only space to say this one thing 
now. ‘The cause, the glorious, divine cause of 
Foreign Missions is greater than any man or 
men, greater than any difference of opinion as 
to doctrine or policy. To that we are com. 
mitted. Let us look above all issues like the 
present one to that, and with ever-increasing 
enthusiasm, by all possible means, give the 
Gospel to the heathen world. 





Ricumonp, VA., Moy 21st, 1881. 
My Dear Brother Stout :—At the Convention 
you proposed to send to me your views on in- 
spiration. As I stated to you, at the time of 
your coming before the Board, the matter did 
not occur to me and no question on the sub- 
ject was raised bythe Board. Since my re- 
turn from the Convention some communica- 
tions, written and oral, with regard to the 
action of the Board have come to me. The 
wise thing to do I hardly know at this writing. 
I start by reminding you of the offer to send 
me your views, to be used at my dircretion. 
Does Brother Bell think with you? Do con- 
fer with him, and perhaps he may wish to give 
his views also. ‘bese lines might be sent to 
Brother Bell. May the good Lord guide us, 
Yours, very affectionately, 
H. A. Tupper, 
Corresponding Secretary I’. M. B. 





Soorery Huu, 8. C., May 30th, 1881. 
Rev. A. A. Tupper, D.D., Corresponding Seere- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Board, Southern 

Baptist Convention: 

My Dear Brother :—When I appeared before 
the Board in Richmond for examination, with 
a view to appointment as missionary at Shang- 
hai, no inquiry was made as to my views of 
doctrine, and I did not volunteer any state- 
ments in that line. Not that I wished to with- 
hold my opinions, but because I did not regard 
any opinion of mine so peculiar or so impor- 
tant as to warrant its being thrust upon the at- 
tention of the Board. 

I simply gave, at the request of the Board, 
the reasons that induced me to offer for the 
Shanghai Mission. 

It has since that time come to my knowl- 
edge that some brethren regard a Wefinite 
theory of the inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
that the theory commonly known as the ple 
nary verbal] theory, as necessary to be held by 
the appointee of the Foreign Mission Board: 
and it has occurred to me that the Board pos- 
sibly might bave the same opinion as to the 
fundamental importance of that theory, and 
that they bad conferred an appointment upon 
me under the impression that I held toit. J 
do not hold to the theory of plenary verbal in- 
spiration, and 1 am constrained to submit my 
views through you, and to request to be in- 
formed whether the holding and maintaining 
such views are regarded by the Board as in- 
compatible with effective service as a mission- 
ary under their appointment. I do this to re- 
lieve myself and the Board of possible future 
embarrassment. AndI beg to say, further, that 
Ido not ask, could not expect the Board to 
pass upon the soundness of my views. Am 
only concerned with the question as to liberty 
to hold and use them in the service of the 
Board. 

I accept the doctrine of the canon of Scrip- 
ture as commonly held—namely, that the books 
which appear in the Old Testament and New 
Testament of the Bible of Protestant Chris- 
tians are and these alone are entitled to a 
place in these collections. This doctrine I re- 
gard as settled by the best scholarship and the 
soundest judgment of our day. 

But I do not regard the doctrine as so cer- 
tainly settled, nor its final settlement, as at 
present defined, so fundamentally necessary as 
to oblige me to deny myself the right to inves- 
tigate, if it seems proper for me to do so, the 

claims of any of these books to their position 
in the canon. 

The books of the Old Testament and New 
Testament are to me the Biblle—the Word of 
God to man. I believe that these books were 
written or compiled, as the case.may be, by 
men moved by the Holy Spirit—inspired by 
God. I have not been able to discover any 





statements teaching clearly the process of di- 
vine inspiration. I see every wherein the Scrip 
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tures the operation of free human intellect and 
soul, and so have come to the negative judg- 
ment that inspiration did not involve the sup- 
pression of individuality. And,as I find the 
writers expressing themselves according to 
their temperament, training, circumstances, it 
has seemed to me proven that inspiration was 
mot, gené@rally, at any rate, a dictation of 
words ; but, on the other hand, the impression 
made upon my mind by the reading, for exam- 
ple, of the Epistles of Paul is that the writer 
is freely giving out in bis own style the reflec- 
tions upon truth formed in his own mind. 
That these were formed there by the aid 
of the Holy Spirit he claims and I firmly 
believe. 

The predictive prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment seem to me shaped and colored by the 
patriotic feeling of the prophet, and are truly 
his views of the future events revealed in dim 
and uncertain outlines to his eye—events some- 
times misapprebended by the anxious seers, 
seeking diligently to know more definitely. 

My idea as to the extent and intent of in- 
spiration has been formed bythe doctrine I 
have learned as to the design of God in giving 
the Bible toman. That doctrine is that the 
man of God may be complete, thorougbly fur. 
nished for every good work; or, asthe Lord 
expresses it in his prayer, the sanctification of 
his people. The Word of God is the truth 
adapted to the end of saving and sanctifying 
amen. For that purpose it is full and sure. 
There isnoclaim made by it as a teacher of 
physical science. Men were left to learn that 
from God’s other book. Its references to 
geography, astronowy, geology, and the like 
are incidental, illustrative, serving as the 
framework, the setting for the spiritual truth 
which man could learn nowhere else. I do 
not see that it is inconsistent with the declared 
design of God as to his Word to allow the 
writers or editors of the Bible to admit mis- 
takes pertaining to matters of a merely sec- 
ular kind. I cannot feel the force of the argu- 
ment, nor can I perceive evidence of the 
alleged fact that the inspiration of the Scrip- 
ture writers lifted them into a ephere of exact 
physical science, so far as they were concerned 
with it. 

The question as to whether apy erfor of a 
secular kind (chrovological or relating to 
physical science) exists in the Bible in not set- 
tled by any statement in the Book iteelf and 
is a question to be settled not by speculation, 
but by an examination of the contents. I 
shall not be at all disturbed in my belief of the 
divine origin of the Bible if in some of its 
references to physical matters, where no spirit- 
ual truth is involved, inaccuracy shall be 
proven or if wistakes in {te chronology shall 
be discovered. Iv these matters I think it un- 
fair to require of Scripture writers an accuracy 
beyond that of otber faithful authors. 

Ido not wish to appear origival as to the 
opinions expressed above. I have been great- 
ly indebted to Dr. Toy for the clear and satis- 
factory statement of principles bearing on the 
subject of inspiration, which he has given to 
the public. They brought ‘‘aid and firm 
standivg-ground”’ to me when I was much 
perplexed. But I think it but just to him and 
to me to say that the application of these prin- 
ciples I bave made for myself, and they have 
aot led me to some of the results which he has 
reached. 

As to the practical bearing of my views of 
the inspiration of the Bible, or rather of my 
wejection of the doctrine of plenary verbal in- 
spiration, I wish to say that the Bible has been 
more really the Word of God to me since my 
position was taken with reference to that doc- 
trine. I have been neither afraid nor ashamed 
to declare wy views on occasions and in ways 
that seemed to me appropriate, and I shall con- 
tinue to use the liberty which I think I have 
received of Christ as tothis matter. If the 
appointment of the Board stands, | shall teach 
these views, as it may become necessary for me 
tw teach anything on that subject, and I shall 
not relinquish my right to express myself free- 
ly, as heretofore, in print, if it shall seem to 
me that I can accomplish any good by doing 
eo. In other words, I yield notbing of my 
right to bold and use my own opinion on this 
subject in becoming a missionary. 

i offered myself to the Board in good faith; 
Iaccepted the appointment they gave me in 
good faith; I hold by that appointment in 
good faith; but I beg to know whether these 
views, of which I have now spoken with perfect 
candor, will, in the opinion of the Board, affect 
th: ir cordial support of me or injure the cause 
of Foreign Missions among thei: constituency. 
Let me say further that, in case the Board 
shal] now feel embarrassed by my appointment, 
l beg them to at once withdraw it, and to feel 
assured that, whether they may by their ac- 
tion upon this presentation of my views retain 
me or dismiss me, I am aud shall ever be their 
tellow-helper, with my best abilities, iu ex. 
vending the knowledge of the Gospel in heathen 
ands. 

Your obedient serv’t, for Christ’s sake, 

domy STOUT. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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RicuMonD, Va., June 18th, 1881. 
To Rev. Joun Strout, Society Hill, 8. C.: 

My Dear Brother :—1 enclose the result of 
the prayerful, painful, and protracted consid- 
eration of the paper presented by you to our 
Board. If it is not the highest wisdom, the 
Board saw nothing wiser to do. The noble 
and Christian spirit manifested in your com- 
munication gives assurance that you will ap- 
preciate our struggles and credit us with 
doing what was thought best for the cause of 
missions and the glory of God. Our hearts are 
with you personally; we love you; we honor 
you for your manliness and your spiritual 
fervor; but you charged us not to be influ- 
enced by personal consideration. We have 
done what seemed the will of God. Will you 
not unite with us with constant prayer that all 
may result to the praise of his name? With 
the sincerest love, I am yours, as ever, 

H. A. TupPgEr, 
Corresponding Secretary F. M. B. 





Wuengss, Rey. John Stout has candidly 
and cvuurteously presented to the Board of 
Foreign Missions his views on inspiration ; 
and whereas his views do not seem to the 
Board to be in accord with the views com- 
monly held by the constituency of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention ; and whereas Brother 
Stout reduces the question between himself 
and the Board to the simple point whether the 
Board will give him their consent to teach or 
print, if thought advisable by bim, these views 
as a missionary of our Board ; therefore, 

ved, lat, That, while the Board distinctly 
and emphatically disclaim the least right over 
the conscience or Christian liberty of any 
man, they have no right to consent to any 
missiouary teaching or printing anything re- 
garded by them as contrary to the commonly 
received doctrinal views of the constituency of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Resolved, 2d, That, while the discovery of this 
difference of views fills the Board with un- 
feigned regret, they rejoice at the fraternal 
spirit manifested by our Brother Stout, in the 
assurance that, whatever be the issue of this 
difference, he shall ever be a fellow-helper 
with the Board in giving the Gospel to the 
heathen world. 

Kesolved, 3d, That, the Board having an- 
ewered tbe inquiry of Brother Stout in the 
seme candor and Christian love that it was 
ee ary by him, they refer the matter 

ack to him for bis decision, which they await 
with the deepest interest. 

The foregoing preamble and _ resolutions 
were adopted by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions (Southern Baptist Convention) at their 
meeting, beld on Friday, June 17th, 1881. 

[Teste] . H. Gwatamey, 
Recording Secretary F. M. B. 


en 


Societr Hi, 8. C., June 21st, 1881. 


To Rev. H. A. Torrsn, D. D., Corresponding 
Secretary of the Forewn Mission Board, 
Southern Baptist Convention : 

My Dear Brother :—I received by yesterday’s 
mail, under cover of a letter from yuu, the 
preamble and resolutions adopted by the 
Board at their meeting beld on Friday, June 
17th, with reference to the paper submitted by 
me, giving my views of the doctrine of the in. 
spiration of the Scriptures, to the effect that 
my *‘ views do not seem to the Board to be in 
accord with the views commonly held by the 
constituency of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion’; and “‘ that the Board have no right to 
consent to any missionary teaching or print- 
ing anything regarded by them as contrary to 
the commonly received doctrinal views of the 
constituency of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion.” 

I thank the brethren forthe kindness with 
which they bave expressed thomselves, and 
for their candor. They have rightly eppre- 
hended the point at issue—my liberty to use, in 
any and every way deemed advisable by me, 
the views of the doctrine given in the paper. 

As I had distinctly said to the Board, in my 
first communication, “I shall teach these 
views as it may be necessary for me to teach 
anything on this subject,andI shall not re- 
linquish wy right to express myself freely, as 
heretofore, in print, if it shall seem to me that 
Ican accomplish any good by doingso.” I 
cannot see that anything more remains to be 
said by me; but the third resolution looks to 
something additional, since by it “the Board 
refer the matter back to bim [me] for his [my] 
decision.” I am at a loss to know what is 
expected. According to che statement of my 
intention as to holding and using my views, 
and the statement of the Board that their 
consent to that course could nut be given, the 
matter is settled, and 1 see no other course 
open but the withdrawal of my appointment 
by the Board. 

It may be, however, that the brethren of the 
Board contemplated a possible change of opin- 
ion on my part as to the doctrine in question, 
and an acceptance of that which is ‘‘com- 
monly held by the constituency of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention,” though as to what 
that is they have given no definition, nor is 
any known to me that could fairly claim uni- 
versal or general prevalence among that con- 
stituency; but my views have vot undergone 
any change. Of course, the Board could not 
expect me, while holding the views expressed, 
to refrain from teaching them and to teach some 
otber that 1 believe te be erromevus. Nor could 








they wish me to keep silence about my opinions 
when silence would be misinterpreted. I am 
convinced that the Board would not consent to 
have in their employment a man who would 
avow a purpose to violate his conscience or one 
who would agree to sacrifice his self-respect. 

I deeply regret the disappointment and con- 
fusion of which I have been the innocent 
cause. I still more deeply regret that the com- 
mon sentiment of the brethren at large, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Board, is of 
such a sort as to refuse the liberty I claimed; 
but I repeat my purpose to do all in my power 
to sustain and develop interest in the work 
committed to the hands of your Board, and 
may they soon find and send a man to that 
long-neglected mission whose views are suffi- 
ciently in accord with those ‘‘commonly beld 
by the constituency of the Southern Baptist 
Convention ”’ to secure the confidence and sup- 
port of the brotherhood. 

The Board will excuse me if I insist that the 
responsibility of formally dissolving the rela- 
tion existing between me and the Board shal) 
rest upon them; and let me remind them 
that I hold, too, their appointment as chair- 
man of the Foreign Mission Committee for 
South Carolina, which, under the circum- 
stances, they may feel some embarrassment in 
continuing. They will greatly oblige me by 
taking action as to thatalso. I remain very 
respectfully 


Your obedient servant, JouN Stour. 





RicumonD, Va., June 25th, 1881. 
To Rev. Joun Stout, Society Aill, 8. C.: 

My Dear Brother :—I enclose the action of 
the Board, on presentation of your reply to 
their action of June 17th. I have no words to 
express the sadness of our bearts over this 
result, to which the issue between you and 
the Board has led. Our sadness sbould only 
give emphasis to the fact that the Board has 
been prompted alone in their action by what 
they deemed their duty to the Southern Bap- 
tist Coovention and the interests of the cause 
of Foreign Missions. Your promise to do 
what you can to assuage apy irritation that 
may arise gives us comfort and hope, and 
endears you wore to the hearts of the Board, 
and of yours, ever affectionately, 

H. A. Tuppsnr, 
Corresponding Secretary F. M. B. 





Wauereas, Rev. John Stout writes, under 
date of June 21st, 1881, in reply to the recent 
action of the Board, ‘‘ The matter is settled, 
and I see no other course open but the with- 
drawal of my appointment,” .. . and “I 
insist that the responsibility of formally die- 
solving the relations existing between me and 
the Board sball rest upon them’’; and where- 
as Rev. T. P. Bell, whom the Board asked to 
reappear before them, while expressing his 
willingness to do so, writes, with regard to the 
first communication of bro. Stout, ‘I have 
received from Bro. Stout a copy of his paper, 
and tind that I am in substan accord with 
him in the views expressed and ~ a heart 
‘amen’ thereto,” . . and *‘I shall teac 
the conclusions arrived at wherever I may be, 
if occasion arises”’ ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1st, ‘That, under the circumstances, 
the Board are reduced to the necessity of with- 
drawing their appointment of these honored 
aud beloved brethren as missionaries to China. 

Resolved, 2nd, That the confidence of the 
Board in the piety, integrity, and honor of 
Bro, Stout and bas not been impaired by 
the recent correspondence and that the sev- 
erance of the relation between them and the 
Board flis orem ember of the body witb 
exquisite paio and deep regret. 

And, whereas Bro. Stout asks the Board to 
act also on the subject of his continuing the 
chairmanship of the Centra] Committee of our 
Board for South Carolina; therefore, 

Resolved, 3d, That the Board unanimously and 
earnestly request Bro. Stout to continue as 
chairman of the Central Committee for South 
Carolina. 

The foregoing paper was adopted by the 
Board of Foreign Missions, Southern Baptist 
Convention, at their meeting held on Friday, 
June 2b, 1881. 

[leste) W. H. Gwatumer, 
Recording Secretary F. M, B. 





4 NOTE FROM BROTHER BELL. 


Brother Editor :—Nearly two months ago! 
wrote an article for the mission department of 
The Courier, giving to my brethren the reasons 
which induced me to give up my pastorate aud 
offer my services to the Foreign Mission Board 
as missionary to China. Now I shall ask room 
to state why I am not going to carry out the 
intention then expressed. 

Not because I, after putting my hand to the 
plow, have looked back; but simply and solely 
because the Board, after correspondence and 
inquiry, have come to the conclusion that my 
views on the subject of inspiration are so diverg- 
ent from those held by the denomination in 
general that they cannot send me to China as 
their fecredited teacher. 

My position, in brief, was that I do not ac- 
cept the “plenary verbal” theory of inspira- 
tion; that I have no theory; that I claim the 
right to investigate this and all other questioas 
of doctrine as 1 may have opportunity; and 
that I should feel free to teach the result of 
my investigations wherever I might be, if oc, 
casion should arise therefor. 

lam satisfied that the Board bave acted, as 
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they thought, for the best interests of the 
work entrusted to their care, and I can attach 
no blame to them, nor do I feel tbat my inter- 
est in the great work they are doing is at all 
impaired by their action; but Ido hope that 
the time is not far distant when the Foreign 
Mission Board will find in the holding of such 
views as were expressed by Brother Stout and 
myself no ground for withholding their cor- 
dial support from one who is otherwise pre- 
pared to preach the Gospel to the perishing 
heathen. 

And now, Brother Editor, I havea proposi- 
tion to make, and that is that we goto work 
for foreign missions barder than ever, try to 
raise $8,000 for the Board during this year, and 
thereby maintain our reputation for ‘ ortho- 
praxy,” even if we in South Carolina bave lost 
it for orthodoxy. T. P. BELL, 

Eee 


Legal. 


DAUGHTERS, IN WILLS. 


Bor wHat about Sons ?— Many interest- 
ing points, affecting sons equally with daugh- 
ters, might be explained. An English statute 
passed in the reign of Charles II, the principle 
of which has been very geverally adopted in 
this country, gave to any father the right to 
appoint by will a guardian for an infant child 
of either sex. These guardians, known as 
testamentary or statute guardians, have very 
extensive powers to contro] the person and 
manage the property of the child until it be- 
comes of age. Curious cases have arisen also 
where a parent’s bequest to a child—a son, 
most frequently—bas been conditioned upon 
the legatee’s reforming from some bad habit. 
A Mississippi mother, after bequeathing her 
entire property to her executors, for the ben- 
efit of her son and daughter, wrote: “ As 
my son seems to be of a dissipated, 
extravagant disposition, itis my will, ... 
if he will go to some college, and by appli- 
cation acquire a good and practical 
education, and be of good conduct and 
steady habita-until the age of twenty-four 
years, that my estate be equally divided be- 
tween my children; but if my son continues 
in his wild, extravagant, dissipated habits, my 
daughter is to inherit all my estate, allowing 
to my son $300 perannum.”’ And the court 
said that such restrictions were lawful and that 
the son could not claim his balf of the estate 
without giving some practical, common-sense 
proof that he had complied with bis mother’s 
wishes as to education and character. The 
will of a Jewish lady of London gave a fortune 
to her five children ; but said that, if either child 
became a Christian or married a Christian, its 
share should go to the others. It then ap- 
peared that one son bad married a Christian 
lady, and one daughter had become a Christian 
and married a Christian husband. The three 
Jewish children claimed all the mouey. The 
lawyer for the other two argued that the court 
sbould not allow a child’s patrimony to be for” 
feited to punish it for becoming a Christian. 
But the judge sustained the will. He said 
that @ parent has a right to provide for the 
child on condition of remaining true to the 
faith of its ancestors. 

There has been discussion how far a paren: 
can disinberit a obild for marrying contrary to 
bis or ber will. The law favors marriage (very 
naturally, since without marriages there would 
be no young clients coming up to maintain the 
lawyers); beuce, a father is not allowed 
wholly to forbid # child’s marrying, but he 
May annex a condition to a bequest that the 
child shall not marry a particular person, or 
one of a certain class, or until a certain age, 
or without consent of mother or trustee, or 
any similar restriction which does not seem to 
the court to be unreasonable. The effect, 
however, is not to restrict the child absolutely ; 
but only this: the child must choose between 
obeying the condition or losing the bequest. 

Now a8 TO DavuGsaTers.— What is more 
important to understand than any of these 
curiosities is the sweeping and comprehensive 
change as to “tying up"’ a daughter's share, 
to protect it from her husband’s control and 
from his debts. Formerly this was necessary. 
By general English and American law of a 
generation ago marriage practically trans- 
ferred the wife’s property to her husband. If 
ber father’s will gave her Janis, she continued, 
indeed, the owner of thew; but Ler husband 
managed them and collected ard spent the 
rents. If it gave her money or articles of 
movable property, they belonged at once to 
the husband; or, if securities, he cculd, it 
he chose, collect them for himself. There 
is a story of a married woman whose fath- 
er left her £50,000, and when ber husband 
died he bequeathed hbailf the sum to her, to 
hold provided she remained bis widow, while 
be gave the other half outright to other per- 
sons. And even though the busband might be 
too magnanimous to claim his rights, yet bis 
creditors (if he were unfortunate in business) 
eould do so in bis place. Hence, fathers hesl- 
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tated to give much property to daughters 
directly. A favorite device was to give it to 
some confidential friend “in trust,’ to keep it 
Invested, collect the income, and pay it over 
from time to time to the daughter, “ free of 
the control of her husband.” Upon doing this, 
as the bulk of the property never became legal- 
ly hers, but belonged to the trustee, it never 
became the husband’s. 

Such trusts as these may still be needful ina 
few of the states; but, as respects the great- 
er part of the country, they have been ren- 
dered unnecessary by ‘married women’s 
acts,’ which enable a woman to retain her 
property notwithstanding her marriage. These 
laws vary in different states; hence, the most 
important thing about daughters in wills is to 
be learned not by inquiring as to the laws of 
wills, but by consulting some one familiar 
with the law of married women. And, ob- 
serve, it is not the law of married women that 
prevails in the testator’s own state which he 
needs to know. Here arise many mistakes. 
The state where the property lies (if land), or 
that where the marriage was made, or that 
where the daughter and her husband dwell 
may, in different cases, furnish the rule. The 
law where the testator lives rarely has any- 
thing to do with his daughter’s power over 
what he gives her; yet what is more natural 
than that one who draws bie will himself 
should follow the law of his state? 

To describe very briefly the differences 
among the laws, in nearly three-quarters of 
the states your daughter, on her marriage, 
retains all her property, also she will own 
any you bequeath afterward to her; but 
some of the states, in declaring the prin- 
ciple, have merely said that her property 
shall not be taken for her husband's debts. 
They have not said and the courts have not 
decided that he cannot claim the control and 
management of it. Others, however, have 
said very explicitly that she shall retain and 
control it as if single. It shall neither be sub- 
ject to his management nor tothe claims of 
his creditors. New York has taken for many 
years past this full and advanced position, 
and the old-fashioned trusts to protect a 
daughter’s property are there no longer re- 
quired. In mosts parts of tbe country they are 
but seldom needed; yet they are not wholly 
abolished. In some of the states enough of 
the old Jaw remains in force to give rise in 
rare cases to the old questions. Where such 
is the case, great careis proper. The drafting 
of a will in such way as safely to settle a 
daughter’s portion in a manner which will 
give her practical freedom in the enjoyment of 
her income, yet protect her-property from 
claims arising out of her marriage, has always 
been one of the most difficult tasks of lawyers 
wherever the old English law has been in 
operation; and even a New York father 
might make an unfortunate mistake if he 
should draw his own will according to present 
New York ways, but in favor of a daughter 
married and living in a state where the old 
law still prevails. 


Biblical Research, 


THE MOST IMPORTANT DETAIL. 


BY PROF. W. G. BALLANTINE. 

















Tue Christian English-speaking public have 
gone into committee of the whole upon New 
Testament revision, Greek grammar has been 
invited from the lecture-room to the breakfast- 
table aud parlor. ‘he revisers tell usin the 
preface that perhaps the most important point 
of detail is the rendering of the Greek aorist. 
It is unfortunate that so important a point 
should, like the summit of the Brocken, be so 
often hidden ima fog. Even in our best books 
and by our most eminent scholars words are 
used in explaining the aorist which cannot 
failto confuse. One of the commonest re- 
marks is that the aorist expresses a ‘‘ moment- 
ary’’ action. Ina little collection of essays 
by members of the American Committee, 
issued some two years ago, there is onetreating 
of ‘“‘The Greek Verb in the New Testament.” 
Here we read: “If there be one point clearly 
established, it is that in Greek a writer used 
the aorist tense to express an action conceived 
of by him as momentary, rather than continu- 
ous.”’ “The most convenient distinc- 
tion of tenses is that between the aorist and 
imperfect indicative—the former pointing toa 
past act viewed as momentary, the latter toa 
continued past action.’’ Webster’s Diction- 
ary defines the word ‘‘momentary”’: ‘* Done 
in a moment, continuing only a moment, last- 
Ing avery short time.” These are all the 
meanings given and the supplement has added 
none; but, when used to define the aorist, the 
word “ momentary ” is not intended to convey 
any such idea. 

Take a half dozen examples: “And Mary 
abode with her about three months” (Luke i, 
56); ‘And they abode with him that day” 
(John 1, 89), “And there they abode not 





many days ” (John fi, 12); ‘‘ He abode at that 
time two days in the place where he was” 
(John xi, 6); “And abode with them one 
day’ (Acts xxi, 6); “‘And he abode two whole 
years in his own hired dwelling” (Acts xxviii, 
8S). These verbs are allinthe aorist. What 
is meant by saying that they denote moment- 
ary actions? Simply that the action is viewed 
as an historical point or unit. It is viewed 
comprehensively, and not extensively. We 
look at it foreshortened, and not from the side. 
It is one movement (momentum) in the narra- 
tive. Im fact, the learned reviser whom we 
have quoted says, a little further on: “‘ The 
simple English past tense is well nigh the ex- 
act equivalent of the aorist.”” If such be the 
case, had we not better forever discard the 
word ‘*‘ momentary,” as our best school Greek 
grammars have already done ? 

Some writers talk as if the momentariness 
were in the actions, some as if it were in the 
conceptions of the actions, and some in both 
ways. In Professor Thayer’s translation of 
Buttmann’s ‘‘New Testament Grammar,” p. 
200, we read: ‘‘The established grammatical 
distinction between the aorist as a purely nar- 
rative tense (expressing something moment- 
ary) and the imperfect as a descriptive 
tense (expressing something contemporaneous 
or continuous) holds in all its force inthe New 
Testament; but, since every writer must be 
left to decide to which conception, in narrating 
the facts, he will give the preference, it is 
quite profitless to adduce all the examples.’’ 
We should iafer from the first of these sen- 
tences that the choice of the tense depends 
upon the nature of the fact; but from the 
second it appears to be a mere matter of the 
writer’s conception. Paul’s two-years’ stay at 
Rome was, then, not something momentary in 
fact, but only in Luke’s conception. , 

Sometimes, instead of ‘‘ momentary action,” 
we meet with the expression ‘single act ’— 
“The aorist expresses a single act’’; and, mis- 
led by this ambiguous phrase, commentators 
fofer that even a plural aorist, when accu- 
rately used, implies that all of its many sub- 
jects united inacommonact. Dr. Shedd says, 
in commenting upon the words “ For that all 
siuned ”’ (Rom. v, 12), “ the force of the aorist 
is to be retained. A _ particular historical 
event is intended.’’ But when we are told 
‘*These all died in faith (Heb. xi, 13), does 
the use of the aorist imply that all the patri- 
archs united ata given moment in one com- 
mon last gasp? The aorist indicative, then, isa 
simple narrative tense, like our preterite, 
which expresses actions comprehensively, and 
not articulately or relatively, and from ite use 
no legitimate inference can be drawn as to 
their duration. : 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Science. 


SPECTROSCOPIC OBSERVATIONS 
UPON THE COMET. 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. YOUNG, LL.D. 


Tue spectrum of the comet has been studied 
by several observers with much care, though 
but few of the results have as yet been published. 

As to the nucleus, its spectrum has generally 
been found continuous, without lines either 
bright or dark. At times, however (notably on 
June 25th and July 1st), the spectrum of the 
nucleus was seen by the Princeton observers to 
be distinctly and considerably brightened at 
the points where the spectrum of the coma 
crossed it; and to such an extent that it might 
be fairly called discontinuous, though the 
bands were certainly not very conspicuous, It 
was bright enough to show color finely, and 
extended from below C to above G. 

The spectrum of the tail has also been re- 
ported as continuous; but with a widened slit 
the bards of the coma spectrum were [followed 
out, at Princeton, to a distance of 15’ or 20’ 
from the head, and disappeared only when the 
spectrum itself was too faint to see. It is 
quite possible, however, that there is a consid- 
erable continuous spectrum, upon which the 
bands are superposed. 

As to the spectrum of the coma, several 
points have been gained. Photographs of the 
spectrum have been obtained in this country 
by Dr. H. Draper, on June 26th, and on sub- 
sequent nights; and by Mr. Huggins, in En- 
gland, on June 24th and 25th, as well as later. 
We have not yet seen any account of Dr. 
Draper's results, except the statement of a 
newspaper reporter that he found the pho- 
tographic spectrum continuous. Mr. Hug- 
gins reports the discovery of two bright lines 
in the ultra-violet (above H), which he iden- 
tifies with bands in the photographic spectrum 
of certain bydro-carboos. He also finds that 
in the continuous spectrum, extending from 
F to beyond H and forming the background 
on which the bright lines appear, the dark 
Frauenhofer lines of reflected sunlight are 
clearly to be made out. (We understand this 
statement torefer tothe photographic spec- 
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trum of the coma; but his letter does not 
make it quite certain whether the coma or 
nucleus is meant.) 

In the visible portioa of the spectrum the ob- 
servations at Princeton, and we presume else- 
where also, have established the fact that, in 
this comet, at least, the comet spectrum agrees 
with the so-called first spectrum of carbon, 
obtained from the flame of a Bunsen burner, 
and not with the second, which is given by a 
Geissler tube, containing carbonic acid or 
some hydro-carbon vapor. 

So far as could be made out with a dispers- 
ive power of four heavy flint-glass prisms 
(sufficient to divide E easily), the coincidence 
between the bands of the comet spectrum and 
those of the flame spectrum was absolute; 
and this was confirmed by careful measure- 
ments of the wave-lengths of the principal 
band, compared with the magnesium lines. 

The discordance, on the other band, between 
the spectrum of the comet and that of the 
Geissler tubes was simply staring under the 
high dispersive power, and was evident enough 
with only one prism. 

The brightest band of the comet spectrum 
was also seen by several different observers at 
Princeton to be marked with three fine, sharp, 
bright lines, coinciding very exactly with 
those which are visible in the corresponding 
band of the flame spectrum. 

We thus have almost overpowering evi- 
dence that the gaseous substance of this comet 
is a hydro-carbon and in a molecular state, 
corresponding to that at the base of a gas- 
flame. It is not necessarily, bowever, at a 
very high temperature, since the experiments 
of Wiedemann, Hasselberg, and others tend to 
show that, under certain circumstances, gases 
may become luminous and give their charac- 
teristic band-spectra at temperatures even be- 
low that of boiling water. 

It is an interesting question whether this 
first spectrum of carbon, which is usually ob- 
tained from the blue light at the base of a gas- 
flame, can also be produced by electric dis- 
charges in a rarefied medium. 

It is worth noting that when the comet was 
brightest the bands and lines in the spectrum 
(though, of course, brilliant and conspicuous) 
were much less sharply defined than some days 
later. In fact,on June 25th and 26th the lim- 
its of the bands were eo indefinite that no sat- 
isfactory measures were possible at Princeton. 

Princeton, N. J., July 9th, 1881. 





Sanitary, 


NOTES ON HEALTH-BOARD 
ARTICLES. 


WE have been interested in the sanitary in- 
quiry which has been made in New Jersey 
{nto the condition of alms-houses and jails. 
80 much attention has been given to jails in 
England, as an outgrowth of the work of 
Howard, that statistics now show these places 
of detention to be among the healthiest abodes. 
The deathb-rate is lower than the general death- 
rate of towns. Men are forcibly broken of 
their habits of drink, and yet the result is no 
peril to their lives. Our prisons need to be re- 
formatory, as well as punitive. Itis not only 
in the interests of philanthropy, but of good 
morals, to take careful sanitary care of prisons. 
The examinations made included jails in six 
counties and alms-houses in five. The most 
prominent criticism is that of overcrowding 
and imperfect ventilation. All these and espe- 
cially the poor-houses, fill up in the winter 
with a class careless as to their habits and 
much disposed to gather round heated stoves 
and enjoy close apartments. The results are 
generally apparent in a deterioration of health 
and the demoralization which indolence and 
bad air can assist. It is also a sad fact to 
find in how many instances pauperism and 
crime seem inherited. In some of the poor- 
houses the birth of pauper children seems 
quite in excess. There are many details as to 
mode of management alluded to by Dr. Baird 
in a rapid narrative way, well worthy of the 
attention of those who are studying side by 
side the physical and moral influences which 
degrade society. 

Locat Heatta Boarps.—A very important 
work is being done in many of our states in 
the organization of local health boards. 
Recent circulars, both in New York and New 
Jersey, drew careful attention both to methods 
and duties. These boards are too often looked 
upon merely as meant to receive complaints. 
Their chief function should be to acquaint 
communities with the preventable causes of 
disease, with nuisances which need to be rec- 
ognized and guarded against, and thus, as far 
as possible, vacate grounds for complaint. 
Over two bundred boards were last year 
organized in one of these states, and many in 
the other made more efficient. Special laws 
now give to such boards considerable power, 
and they are able to accomplish very much for 
their own immediate neighborhoods. Reports 
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are made to the state boards and careful - 
recotds of vital statistics sought. Thus we 
have statistics of the social condition of the 
population, and are able to assemble facts 
which need the consideration of those who 
look to the public welfare. The reports from 
these local boards give much valuable inform- 
ation, as showing practical defects or the 
working of applied methods. 
Sussor, DrainaGE.—Ashbel Welch, well 
known asa prominent engineer, ably presents 
“The Sanitery Requirement of Subgoil Drain- 
age of the Sites of Towns and Cities.”’ It {fs 
one of the most important subjects now call- 
ing for sanitary advieement. The adoption of 
a small, tight sewer, which excludes rain- 
water, means far more, as to increasing the 
dampness of the soil, than most think of. The 
old sewer was really as much a drain or carrier 
of storm and ground-water as if it had no sew- 
age to carry. Actual tests, for instance, like 
those in Munich, showed that even those meant 
to be water-tight received about one-third in 
volume of subsoil] water. If we adopt the 
tight and small sewer plan, we need also to 
adopt a system of underdrainage. Mr. Welch 
points out the fact that in the construction of 
sewers much of the real advantage came from 
the loosening up of the soil or the covering by 
new material, so that the course of the sewer 
became a drain. So marked is this that sick- 
ness has been known at once to diminish 
so long as the sewer served—not only in its 
pipe, but in its covering—the purpose of a 
drain. So long as it was an unpacked vertical 
layer, drying the soil, it improved the general 
health; but so soon as it became incapable of 
doing this the death-rate increased. The an- 
alysis given of Dr. Buchanan’s tables seems 
quite clearly to show “that drying of the soil 
had more influence in decreasing the general 
death-rate than all other causes together.” 
The author insists upon a depth for these 
drains that sball dry the ground of all ce‘!ars, 
and thinks fifteen feet not too far down 'n 
most town and city sites. ‘‘In most cases 
there should be a thorough and decp drain 
along the frontier of the town-site, to ent off 
the underground flow. A vertical! stratum of 
open gravel should extend from the surface 
of the ground down to the drain, so that the 
water, on reaching it, shall immediately drop 
down through it to the drain.’? In some cases 
of recent work, like that at Memphis, there has 
been a very rapid jumping at conclusions. The 
new sewers will not drain the soil, except 
where, as we are glad to know was sometimes 
the case, drainage precautions were also 
taken. Whether a sewerof small caliber will 
stop up, whether grease will so adhere as to 
eventually aid to fill it, whether it can be 
cleansed by flushing, and whether no man- 
holes are needed—these and some other points 
must wait the verdict of time. Not less must 
we hereafter study the prevailing death-rate 
from year to year independent of epidemics 
so as to find out whether, after all, the stagnant 
water of the soil, acting upon vegetable and 
animal decomposition outside of a sewer sys 
tem, ia not a very important factor in ths 
causation of disease. 
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ArtTaur Quarter, A. N. A. (1 Union Square) 
He who should write this gentleman’s name a 
the head of American marine painters woul 
not be likely to have his judgment called ir 
question by the majority of critics and con 
noisseurs. His style is bold and vigorous 
He does not aim at high finish, He remem 
bers that the sea will not stand still to be 
painted. By simple methods, he gives the 
power of winds and force of tides. His waver 
are moving mirrors, transparent, living, mov- 
ing masses of water, in which it seems that 
one might dive and swim. He is especially 
skillful in treatment of distances. Since in 
marine pictures there are few objects to be- 
come points of measurement, this is a difficult 
thingtodo. Unsensational, seeking his effects 
in the lower tones of the chromatic scale, he 
so manages bis lights and shadows that there 
is no dullness in his pictures. Mr. Quartley 
was born in Paris. His professional life has 
been mostly spent in Baltimore and New York, 
He has resided in this city since 1876. Among 
his most important works may be named 
‘‘Making the Landing,’’ “‘ Morning Effect, 
North River,” ‘‘An Afternoon in August, 
Coast of Maine,’’ and ‘‘Friar’s Rock, George- 
town, Me.,’’ the last-named picture being at 
present in the Loan Collection at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

Marston Ream (39 Union Square) is widely 
known as a painter of still life. He is a realist 
of the intensest type in the representation of 
tempting eatables and drinkables. His grapes 
are tantalizingly like fruit and connoisseurs 
are said to smack their lips-before his glasses 





of wine. 
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T. K. H. Rebu (822 Broadway) is a new- 
comer in New York ; but most welcome in art 
circles, since he brings genuine enthusiasm 
and good abilities with him. He has studied 
in no school and under no master; but he has 
learned many things of Nature and much of 
art. His work is characterized by good draw- 
ing, lacking something of the firmness of long 
diecipline, and by good color qualities. He 
has exhibited marine sabjects mainly, if not 
only; but there are qualities In these that 
lead one t® believe that he might succeed 
equally well in other fields of art. 

Benjamin Reinhart, A. N. A. (52 East Twenty- 
third Street), is a Pennsylvanian by birth, a 
cosmopolitan in art, and a constant resident of 
New York since 1868. He began his art life as 
a portrait painter, studied afterward with the 
thought of being an historical painter, and 
bas become at last a genre painter of great 
cleverness and versatility. In bis portrait- 
painting stage he resided for some time in 
London and had many distinguished patrons. 
He has painted portraits of the Princess of 
Wales, Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Brougham, 
Thomas Carlyle, Tennyson, Mark Lemon, 
Charles O’Conor, James Buchanan, General 
Winfleld Scott, Stephen A. Douglas, and many 
other equally distinguished men and women 
In portraiture he has aclever knack at catch 
ing the likeness, paints smoothly, after certain 
conventional methods, and his color is by no 
means always true to Nature. His genre pic- 
tures are sprightly, full of life, far better in 
color than his portraits. His work, ‘* Miranda,”’ 
in the last Academy Exhibition, was perhaps 
the worst thing he has done. It had much the 
color and effect of a chromo of the cheap 
German school 


expre 


tawdry in color, simpering in 
ssion—and was entirely unworthy of Mr. 
Reinhart’s reputation. 

T. Addison Richards is secretary of the Na- 
tlonal Academy of Design. He is an admira- 
ble courteous, obliging, patient. As 
an artist, Mr. Richards’s reputation fs well es- 
tablished. His bunch of white roses, in the 
last Academy Exhibition—simple, sweet, dew- 
wet, in glass—would alone 
stamp him as an academician of the extreme 
type. Mr. Richards has been before the pub- 
lic now for many years, doing a great variety of 
subjects. To say that he bas improved would 
be to cast an aspersion on his early works. 
Perhaps we had better say that his work is all 
of aplece. It is not like Nature as Nature 
presents itself to the ordinary observer; but 
there are artists who refuse to be hampered by 
so trivial athing as Nature. There is orfginal- 
ity in this gentleman’s work, since even his 
roses are generally of a new variety. It is vo 
easy thing to be original in art nowadays, when 


secretary 


a nice, pretty 


there are so many painters of so many minds; 
but it is safe to say that po other artist, of this 
or any other country, sees Nature as Mr. Rich- 
ards sees it,or paints itas he paints it. It fs 


doubtful if the Academy ever again basa sec- 
retary so fully in sympathy with its works and 


ways. 

{. TT. Ritehic, N. A. (109 Liberty St.), 1s to 
be reckoned among the engravers, since he has 
done no very noteworthy work in any other 
field of art. His portraits have been like- 
nesses, but hard fio line and erude in color. 


His portrait of Dr. Hodge, in the late Academy 
Exhibition, gave no thought of the noble 
spirituality of the great Doctor’s face: but 
was easily recognizable by its imitative qual- 
ities of mere flesh and blood, bone, muscle, 
and complexion 

Theo. Robinson (1267 Broadway) {is one who 
finds in Nature beautiful feeling of sunshine 
and thrill of life, and succeeds in getting this 
fecling into his canvas. His landscapes are 
broadly treated, his figures stand and move, 
and all things that he sees are seen in masses, 
rather than detail. There is good degree of 
Iuminosity in his atmosphere and faithful 
local color in most cases. 

C. M. Rogers (64 East Sixtv-first Street) ex 
hibited at last Academy Exhibition a picture 
of ‘‘ Artist’s Daughter,” of which this only 
can be said: Even some academicians felt that 
a mistake had been made in its acceptance. 

F. Rondel, A. N. A. (1298 Broadway). “Very 
pretty views of mountains, lakes. rivers, and 
roadsides—quite like tea-trays in the bright- 
ness of color ani smoothness of finish’’—Is 
the pencil note found in an old Academy cata- 
logue after one of this artist’s works. It seems 
to apply pretiv well to most of the work with 
the same sivi.ature, and 80 may as well remain 
asageneral comment. The work of Frederick 
Rondel, Jr., is vastly superior, though it lacks 
that firmness which can only come by assur- 
Good still- 
life subjects Lave been ‘painted by the last- 
named artist. 

P. E. Rudel (52 East Fourteenth St.) has 
looked at the face of the sky to some purpose, 
if one may judge from his ‘‘ Break in the 
Storm,” in the last Academy Exhibition. 
There was vot entire success in the attempt te 
cope with the great ipheaval of cloud forms, 
but enough of success to make plain the hand 
ofa master. Sowewhat too gloomy in color 
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and too anxious a search after exceptional 
atmospheric conditions are thoughts too often 
suggested by the work of this artist, which is 
in the main most praiseworthy. 

P. P. Ryder, A.N.A. (335 East One Hundred 
and Eighteenth St.), has exhibited for some 
time past genre pictures telling pretty stories 
of life. They are generally simple in compo- 
sition, somewhat conventional in treatment, 
having harmonious color qualities and good 
drawing. 

A. P. Ryder (Benedict Building), one of the 
advanced and advancing school of artists. He 
has done much excellent work in landscape 
aud figures. His contribution to the American 
Artists’ Exhibition (“A Moonlight Scene’”’— 
wierd, brown, and dreamy) was not altogether 
pleasing. It seemed to have been, rather, 
painted to sult the inspiration of the halting 
verse that accompanied it than the inspiration 
of Nature or in obedience to the artist’s best 
instincts. 

Horace W. Robbina, N. A. (51 West Tenth 
Street), was born in Alabama. He has studied 
with James M. Hart, F. E. Church, and in 
some of the best European schools. Heis a 
yandscapist of the quiet, unsensational school. 
His pictures are to be foundin many of our 
best-known collections, 

Maximilian Sand (18 West Fourth Street), 
whose ‘“‘ Moonlicht, Mirabel Park, Salzburg,” 
hung in the corridor of the Academy at the 
last exhibition, {is an artist of much versatil- 
ity, doing many things with a good degree of 
excellence. He hasastrong sense of the pic- 
turesque, something of a tendency toward 
theatrical effects, draws cleverly, and, though 
somewhat conventional in his color treatment, 
gets a certain pleasing brilliancy into his pic- 
tures. 

Edward Sangninetti (1 Union Square) draws 
animals most vigorously, something after the 
the manner of Detaille. His ‘‘ Half Afraid,” 
exhibited this year and representing a mother- 
ly mare and timid colt, showed a close knowl- 
edge of animal life and of horse anat- 
omy. 

William Sartain, A. N. A. (52 Fast Twenty- 
third St.), fs a son of John Sartain, the famous 
engraver. During seven yeara of residence in 
Paris Mr. Sartain was a pupil of Bonnat, from 
whom he learned much. Independent in 
thought, ingenious In choice of simple head 
and figure subjects, having an Oriental percep- 
tion and fonduess for color, a severely trained 
draughtsman, understanding well the limita- 
tions of Art and Art’s relations to Nature, Mr. 
Sartain isan artist who has brought fame to 
himself and has lielped along with steady pur- 
pose the slowly-moving art progress of our 
time. He has painted landscapes, genre sub- 
jects, heads and figures, and exhibited in all 
these departments of his art only things that 
have been creditable to himself. 

Walter Satterlee, A. N. A. (52 East Twenty- 
third St.). Born in Brooklyn, began his art 
studies at the National Academy, afterward 
studied with Edwin White, and Jater with 
Léon Bonnat, in Paris. His work is extremely 
unequal, but never without strong and inter- 
esting qualities. His contribution to the last 
Academy Exhibition showed his faults most 
emphatically. It was called “ The Convent 
Composer.”’ It represented a big-faced monk, 
with a fiddle in his hand—a fellow of the very 
earthiest type, a monk that was, indeed, like 
most monks, but not the ideal monk suitable 
fora picture. A “June Idyl,’? in the same 
exhibition, though much less conspicuous as 
a picture, was much happier as a work of art. 
There seems to me a lack of certainty in Mr. 
Satterlee’s work. Perhaps even Bonnat could 
not obliterate the mischief of White’s studio. 
There are frequent flashes of genius, but no 
steady surety of purpose. QOne sees here a bit 
of delicious color, and there everything is hard 
and cold. There seems to bea grand possi- 
bility in most of Mr. Satterlee’s works, but in 
many of them it halts at a sad ‘“‘ might have 
been.”’ His best works are above charming; 
his poorest, below mediocrity. 

Mrs. 8. A. Sawyer (38 West Twenty-fifth 
Street) has exhibited bunches of roses done on 
placques that have shown study and more 
freedom of handling than is usually brought 
to this class of decorative work. 

Mrs. E. M. Scott (1155 Broadway) sent to the 
last Academy clusters of chrysanthemums 
and nasturtiums that were thought good 
enough not to have been banished to the par- 
lors. They were not posed fiowers, but simple 
and graceful compositions, good in color and 
making harmonious pictures. 

Aaron D. Shattuck, N. A. (Studfo Building, 
Tenth Street), was born in New Hampshire, in 
1832. He began his studies as a portra't painter 
with Ransom, of Boston. Afterward he was 
student at the National Academy—a faitbful 
etudent of its methods, in all respects a loyal 
academician. He paints chiefly landscapes. 

D. B. Sheahan (119 Nassau Street) has ex- 
hibited some attractive pictures. His pictures 
are, however, better in conception than exe- 
cution and bis genius lacks the discipline of 
the schools. 








Tus body of Emmanuel Kant, the Ger- 
men metaphbysician, which since his death, in 
1804, lay in a tomb in the Cathedra] of Kenigs- 
burg, has been removed to a new Gothic chapel 
built in his honor, adjoining one side of the 
Cathedral. The stone which covered the old 
tomb has been removed to the chapel, and still 
bears the inscription prepared by Kant’s friend, 
the Counselor Scheffner, as follows: ‘* Sepul- 
crum Immanuelis Kant, nati a. a. X. Calend. 
MDCCXXIV denati pridie I. D. Febr. a 
MDCCCIV hoe monumentum signavit amicus 
Scheffner.””, Under this stone and enclosed in 
a zinc coffin are the ashes of the philosopher. 
Behind it, on a pedestal, is a marble bust of 
Kant. The wall near by is decorated with 
copies of Rapbael’s pictures in the hall Della 
Segnatura of the Vatican. 


....M. Munkacsy, the Hungarian painter, 
has just declined to take less than $160,000 for 
his new picture of “‘ Christ before Pilate.” It is 
not so long ago that thie brilliant and now 
wealthy artist was a cabinet-maker’s appren- 
tice, and was thankful to earn smal] sums in 
his leisure hours by painting flowers upon the 
furniture of the peasant farmers of his native 
town, taking bis commissions from them as he 
stood in the marke:-place with his master’s 
wares. A chance talk with two art students, 
who stood with him under a gateway during a 
heavy shower, first opened to him the way to 
a regular academical education. 


....Mr. James Parton says that a curious 
circumstance occurred many years ago, when 
a testator in England left two thousand 
pounds to a friend. but with the condition that 
one-half the sum should be buried with him in 
his coffin. The legatee took advice on this 
matter. ‘* Where is the money now?” asked 
his friend. “{n the bank,’? was the reply. 
*' All right,” said the adviser. ‘ Write a check 
for a thousand pounds, and put it into the old 
gentleman’s coffin, payable to his order.” 


....President Garfield, when warned by a 
friend. some time ago, as to the danger of an 
attempt upon his life, answered: ‘‘I must 
come and go as usual, and I cannot surround 
myself with a body guard.”’ And again he 
sald: “If the good of this country, the interests 
of pure government and of the people against 
one-man power demand the sacrifice of my 
life, I think I am ready.” 


....Justice Stanley Matthews has frequently 
been mistaken for Grant, for Garfield, and for 
Hayes. General Grant, having the fact called 
to his attention, recently said: ‘**Now you 
speak of it, I can see myself that there is a 
likeness in him to each of us, though neither 
of us looks much like the other. He is asort 
of a link between us.” 


...-Prince Bismarck’s son, Count William 
Bismarck, a member of the German Parlia- 
ment, is said to be a young man of very con- 
siderable energy, with prospects of much 
political influence over his countrymen if he 
studies to achieve complete independence in 
his opinions and also due moderation in ex- 
pressing them. 


....Never within the memory of living con- 
cert-goers were so many pianists of the first 
rank assembled together in London: Anton 
Rubinstein, from Russia ; Joseph Wieniewski, 
from Poland; Dr. Hans Von Bulow, from 
Dresden; Sophie Mentes, from Vienna; and 
Heymann, from Holland. 


....Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, the famous 
“€ obstructionist”? of the House of Commons, 
bas two brothers. One owns a large estate in 
Kilkenny, Ireland, and is a strong Conserva- 
tive, while the other {s a cotton planter in 
Georgia and a hearty sympathizer with the 
Land League. 


....Prince Bismarck is said to view with 
disfavor the growing substitution in Germany 
of the Latin type for the more intricate Ger- 
man characters. So strongly is he opposed to 
the change that he refuses to read any article 
in the German language printed with our 
type. , 

....Gambetta, De Lesseps, Meissonier, 
Dumas, and Sardou are members of a com- 
mittee appointed to erect a monument to 
Victor Hugo, in order that the great French 
author may see it before he dies. President 
Grévy has subscribed largely to the fund. 


....Of Sir John A. Macdonald, the Canadian 
statesman and possible successor to the Marquis 
of Lorne, it is related that he began to study 
law when only fifteen years old and was called 
to the Bar when barely twenty-one. Sir John 
is popuiar both in politics and society. 


....Of the sisters of the new British minis- 
ter at Washington, Mr. Sackville-West, one is 
Duchess of Bedford and another is Countess 
of Derby. Mr. Sackville-West is a son of the 
late Earl Delaware and is a bachelor of fifty- 
four. 


Pevsonatities. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ABBOTT, E. A., ord. at Brant, Wis. 

AUXIER, E. E., ord. at South Creek, Iowa. 

BARY, E. B., ord. at St. Charles, Ill. 

COLE, 8. W., removes from Starncoa, to 
Eatop, Penn. 

DAVIDSON, D. B., ord. at Forest, Canada. 

EDDY, A. N., York, N. Y., resigns. 

GILLASPY, J. H., ord. at Huron, Ind. 

JONES, Nevson B., JR., Canton, accepts call 
to Trinity ch., East Boston, Mass. 

LA RE Te, W. Howarp, ord. at Clyde, 


MILLS, M. M., Pittsford, Vt., resigns. 
MOSHER, R. C., ord. at Kalamazoo, Wis. 
—_ W.N., ord. at East Sanbornton, 


RAYMOND, G. T., enters on his pastcrate in 
Fisherville, N. A. 

WHEELER, E. 8., East Greenwich, R. I., re- 
moves to Greenport, N. Y. 

WHITMAN, F. T., ord. at Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. 


.CONGREGATIONAL. 

BISBEE, M. D., Cambridgeport, Chapel ch., 
resigne. 

BOTHWELL, Georoez, Class of ‘81, Yale Sem- 
inary, accepts call to Portland, Mich. 

BROWN, J. Newton, Charlotte, Mich., re- 
signs. 

BRUCE, James E., ord. at Bedford, Mich. 

COBB, L. H., has entered on his work as mis- 
sionary secretary, with headquarters soon 
to be at Denver, Col. 

EDDY, Samvet W., ord. at Beverly, Mass. 

FOBES, Wo. A., Chesterfield, accepts call to 
Monterey, Mass. 

FREEMAN, J. A., Broad Brook, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Mankato, Minn. 

FULLERTON, Braprorp M., Second ch., 
Palmer, Mass., dismissed. 

GROVER, R. B., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Ludlow, Vt. 

HARRISON, J. K., Olivet College, invited to 
Manton and Fife Lake, Mich., to supply 
during vacation. 

HOOKER, Henry B., D.D., died, July 4th, in 
Boston, Mass., aged 78. 

HULL. J. 8, Cokato, accepts call to Little 
Fats and Belle Prairie, Minn. 

HULLINGER, F. P., Dundee, accepts call to 
Milton, Mich. 

LEONARD, H. P., North Carver, Mass., called 
to Mason, N. H. 

LOVE, Ws. DeLoss, Jr., Lancaster, Mass., 
resigns. 

MONTGOMERY, M. W., has entered on his 
work as superintendent of home missions 
for Minnesota. His address is Minneap- 
olis. 

MORGAN. J. 8., Portland, Me. (acting pas- 
tor), West Chapel, resigns. 

MOSES, DiGuTon, inst. in Westchester, Conn. 

NORCROSS, ALBERT F., Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Shirley, Mass. 

OAKEY, FE. C., ord. at Essex, Conn. 

POWELL, 8. W., Copake Iron Works, supplies 
at Madrid, N. Y., for three months, 

RANKIN, A. L., Soquel, Cal., resigns. 

SMIIH, E. G., North Leominster, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

STEARNS, Georct W., Andover Seminary, 
will supply at Patten, Me. 

STICKNEY, E. H., ord. at Campton, N. H. 

SWAIN, A. C., inst. at Groveland, Mass. 


LUTHERAN. 

DOERR, P., West Newtown, accepts call to 
Warren, Penn. 

HAWKINS, P.J., accepts call to Barnwell, 8. C. 

LENTZ, D. 8., Liverpool, Penn., accepts call 
to Funkstown, Md 

SUMMERS, J. H., settles at Newcomerstown, 
Ohio. 


SWINEHART, P. 8., settles at Petersburg, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, J. E., removes from Tucson to 
Tombstone, Ariz. 

BLACK, Groreg, removes from Milan to Men- 
dota, Ill. 

DICKSON, Wa., removes from Poland to Can- 
field. O. 

GALBRAITH, R. C., removes from Fairfield to 
Metropolis, Il. 

McCURDY, I. P., inst. in Frederick, Md. 

PATTERSON, R. W., D.D., Chicago Seminary, 
appointed permanent lecturer of apolo- 
getics in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, O. 

ROBERTSON, W. 8., of Muskogee Mission, 
Ind. Territory, died recently. 

SAFFORD, J. P., D.D., Zanesville, O., died 
July 10th. 

SCOFIELD, L. M., removes from Lafayette, 
Ind., to Stockton, Cal. 

SHOCKLEY, H. M., accepts call to Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

TAYLOR, V. E., removes from Milnersville to 
Roxabell, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BEEMAN, ALLEN E., ord. priest in Litchfield, 
Conn. 

CROSS, Witttam, ord. deacon in Jackson, 
Miss. 

GEORGE, J. Francts, ord. priest in Litchfield, 
Conn. 

KERFOOT, J. B., D.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
died, July 10th, aged 65. 

RANDALL, Artraor T,, ord. priest in Litch- 
field, Conn. 

WEBBER, P. C., ord. priest in Boston, Mass, 
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School and Gollege. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


Erskine College, Due West, 8. C., June 29th. 

Wyoming Seminary (Female), Kingston, Pa., 
June 224. 

Western Reserve Seminory, West Farmington, 
O., June 16th.—Graduates, 10. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenv., May 26th.— 
Graduates, 6. 

Emory College, Oxford, Ga., July 6th.— 
Degrees: D. D., the Rev. Isaac Cook. 

University at Lewisburg, Lewisburg, Pa., June 
20th. 

Bowdoin College, Bowdoin, Me., July 14th.— 
Senator Fyre was elected a trustee. Degrees: 
Ph. D., M. C. Fernald and A. P. Kelsey. 

Doane’ College, Crete, Neb., June 23d. Grad- 
uates, 3, 








Tue approximate number of graduates at 
the New England colleges this year, as shown 
by the list of seniors in the official catalogues, 
is as follows: 
cluding 44 “‘ seientifies’’); Amherst, 79; Dart- 
mouth, 75 (including 26 scientific and agricul- 
tural students); Williams, 53; Bowdoin, 48; 
Brown, 43; Bates, 37; Colby, 36; Wesleyan, 
20; Trinity, 19; Vermont, 15; Tufts, 14; 
Middlebury, 8; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 31; Boston University, 24 (of 
whom 5are women); Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, 18. This shows a total of 873 
seniors catalogued io New England, with only 
two or three of the minor colleges unrepre- 
sented Approximately half of the names (369) 
belongs to Harvard and Yale. The bachelor’s 
degrees conferred this year in New England 
may be estimated to number about 850, all 
told. 


.... The Society to Encourage Study at Home 
now has pupils in thirty-seven states, three in the 
provinces of Canada, and one in Bermuda. It 
is conducting work in English literature, the 
fine arts, the sciences, in music, mathematics, 
French, and German, and it is constantly 
widening its sphere. Of the whole number of 
pupils, seventy-six per cent. have persevered 
in their work. ‘The lending library now in- 
cludes 1,055 volumes. The teaching grows 
more specialized and objective every year. 
The Society is full of force and there is no 
end of volunteers for the work. Amoog the 
students is a mother of four children, from 
two to twelve years of age, who takes care of 
the milk from twenty-two cows and lives at 
the West. 


....-The study of Arabic, that was com- 
menced some time since in the University of 
Cinvivnati, has been very successful. There 
are two classes, each of which bastwo recita- 
tions aweek. In the first of these the inscruc- 
tion varies but little from year to year, con- 
sisting of the elements of the language, trans- 
lating easy selections, and reading unpointed 
text. The second class, on the other hand, 
takes up different autbors for three consec- 
utive vears. This is equivalent to a four-years’ 
course. During 1881—1882it will continue the 
Koran with commentary, study Arabic proso- 
dy, and read Zubair of the Muallakat. The 
number of students for 1880—1881 was seven. 


---.1 wo important education laws were pro- 
mulgated in France on June 17th. The first 
renders elementary education gratuitous 
throughout France and makes obligatory the 
option hitherto possessed by the municipal- 
ities of imposing a four-centimes (nearly one 
cent) education tax; but it fs intended that 
half the expense of the abolition of fees shall 
be borne by the state. The second law puts 
an end to letters of obedience, episcopal cer- 
tificates, whereby monks and nuns could en- 
gage in teaching without passing state exam- 
inations and obtaining the state diploma re- 
quired of all other teachers, whether in public 
or private schools. 


...-In 1860 the number of science schools 
in England was 8, in 1870 it was 79, and in 
1889 it was 1,391. The number of classes in 
1860 was 20, in 1870 it was 2,204, and if 1880 it 
was 4,932. The number of persons receiving 
science and art education wag in 1860, 386; in 
1870, 34,233; and in 1880, 60,854. 


...-The firm of James Adger: & Co., of 
Charleston, 8. C., failed in 1879, owing $18,000 
to the Columbia Theological Seminary. Last 
year they paid forty per cent. of this, in Jan- 
uary twenty per cent. more, and have recently 
notified the board of their readiness to pay the 
remuining forty per cent, 


...-The State University of Wisconsin ex- 
pended for instruction last year $49,502, and 
for other current expenses $27,585. The tote] 
number of students enrolled in all depart- 
ments, including the preparatory, was 436. 


....The two halls for female students at 
Oxford are both full and are increasing their 
accommodation. The best professors have 
beara secured as lecturers, 





Harvard, 195; Yale, 174 (in- 





Pebbles. 


Ir a man only saw himeecif occasionally as 
others see him, he would cut his own acquaint- 
ance on the spot. 





.---It sets a man to thinking when he sees 
the Indians at Niagara and Saratoga subscribe 
for the benefit of the Land League. 


- .-A man advertises for a competent person 
to undertake the sale of a new medicine, and 
adds that “it will be highly lucrative to the 
undertaker.”’ 


-.--You won’t find a Canadian fooling 
around with paste or mucilage to make a post- 
age stamp stick. He sits down and sews the 
blamed thing on. 


-...Turkish general to Turkish colonel: 
“*Colonel, the day after to-morrow is pay-day. 
You will take care that to-morrow we have a 
warm engagement.”’ 


...-A Blank Day.— Old Gent 
friend): ‘“‘Hullo, Jorkins! Been fishing? 
What did you catch?” Jorkins (gloomily): 
“*Ha’ past six train home.” 


(greeting 


..-“* Don’t show my letters,”’ wrote a young 
man toa young lady whom he adored. ‘‘ Don’t 
be afraid,” was thereply. ‘Iam just as much 
ashamed of them as you are.”’ 


+... When you read the seductive legend in 
the tobacconist’s window, ‘‘Our five-cent 
cigars can’t be beat,’? remember, if they can’t 
be beet, they may be cabbage. 


.-.eIt fs said that the poet laureate of Ice- 
land earns thirty dollars a year. He must 
write a great deal, or else the price per pound 
for waste paper in Iceland fs much higher than 
it is bere. 


..--At a state dinner given by an African 
king, last year, some boxes of American sugar 
coated pills furnished the dessert. That was 
when the king was a little green ; but he can’t 
be fooled again. 


..-.The present Czar of Russia never uses 
an oath; but, when he gets mad, he lifts 
up achair or table or the nearest object and 
makes kindiing-wood for the poor. It is more 
expensive, but aleo more emphatic. 


eeee’' Mother,” said a fair-haired urchin, ‘I 
don’t want to go to Sunday-school. I want to 
go fishin’.” “ But the fish won’t bite on Sun- 
day.”’ “ Well,” responded the probable future 
president, “I'll risk ft. any way. May be there’s 
some that’s like me.” 


...-A girl heard her father criticised severely 
across a dinner-table. The careless critic 
paused a moment to say: ‘I hope he is no 
relation of yours, Miss?’? Quick as thought, 
she replied, with the utmost nonchalance: 
“Only a connection of my mother’s by marri- 
age !”” 


....Some fellow left a firecracker in his 
pocket on the Fourth, and pretty soon, late at 
night and in the darkness, he will get hold of 
itand think it is a cigarette, and put it in his 
mouth, and light it, and he will not enjoy the 
experience. He will feel annoyed at the mis- 
take. 


...-4 so-called wit was once talking to one 
of our wise professors. ‘* As for me,’’ he said, 
“*I do not believe what I do not understand.” 
“ Do you understand,’ objected the professor, 
* how it is that fire will soften butter, but will 
harden an egg?’’ ‘No, sir.” ‘“* Yet you be- 
lieve in an omelet !”’ 


....When a poor Irishman lay on bis death- 
bed, one of his friends came in to express his 
sympathy. He took the poor man’s hand and 
said, with evident emotion: ‘Pat, my boy, 
we must all of us die once.”? The sick man 
turned over in a disgusted frame of mind, and 
replied: ‘‘That’s just what bothers me. If 
wecould only die half a dozen times, I wouldn’t 
worry about this.” 


...-This fifth act, of. some play entitled 
‘*Essex,’’ was quite worthless. It consisted of 
an interminable death scene of Queen Eiiza- 
beth—uninteresting, because every one knew 
how it would end. A physician at the bedside 
of the Queen says: ‘* Madame, your Majesty 
has but an hour to live!’ ‘‘An hour more!” 
cried some on in the paraquette. And all the 
spectators fled in dismay. 


..-.*'1 stood it well for a considerable time,” 
said ar old Australian. bushman, when he was 
asked why he abandoned his selection. ‘I 
stood it well; but the place was overrun by 
kangaroos. They chopped off the wheat the 
moment it was above ground ; they walked off 
with the maize-stocks like an army of volun- 
teer rifles; used up all my pumpkins at foot- 
ball. But when an old man kangaroo came to 
the house one day and asked for a spade to dig 
up the potatoes, I thought it was about time 
to clear out.” 





Ziterature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books og the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for ail volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will quide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 





PROF. DIMAN’S RESTATEMENT OF 
THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT.* 


J. Lewis Dmtan, whose too early death 
is still a fresh wound in the heart of his 
friends, was one of the most brilliant in the 
galaxy of American scholars. Since 1864 
he was professor of history in Brown Uni- 
versity, but previously had given much 
study to theology and philosophy. He was 
graduated young, and soon after spent two 
years at hard study in Germany, where he 
numbered among his teachers Tholuck, 
Julius Maller, Rothe, Trendelenburg, and 
Ulrici. On his return, he went to work as 
a pastor, and achieved a good reputation in 
the two Congregational parishes in which 
he was settled. His interest in philosophy 
and in the philosophical side of theology 
clung to him in his professorship, where i! 
imparted to his instruction in history a 
breadth and elevated freedom which kin. 
‘dled the enthusiasm and held the attention 
of his classes. 

The invitation to deliver the Lowell Lec 
tures in the Spring of 1880 on the ‘‘ Found- 
ations of Natural Religion ” found him well 
prepared. His interest in those questions 
had already drawn him into close observa- 
tion of the course of recent opinion, and 
especially of the new schoo! of philosophy. 
Earlier than most of his associates, and pre- 
sumably, also, more deeply, he had felt the 
serious force of much that was coming up; 
and so it happened that, when the educated 
public in general reached the point where 
they were ready to entertain these questions 
and wished to know how the controversy 
would end, Mr. Diman had thought them 
through and was ready to give the restate- 
ment of the theistic argument. 

He bent himself, however, to the prepara- 
tion of these lectures asa task. Those who 
were with him at the time knew how seri- 
ous the responsibility was felt by him to he, 
and they cannot fail to remember his feel- 
ing as a sort of presentiment that what he 
had undertaken would prove the most im- 
portant work of his life. The lectures give 
evidence that he studied with care Pro- 
fessor Flint’s ‘‘ Theism” and ‘‘ Anti-Theis- 
tic Theories,” and Janet’s ‘‘ Final Causes.” 
The last of these opened the way for him 
into recent French thought and gave him a 
surprised and delighted impression, which 
he often expressed, of its value. Herbert’s 
‘* Examination of the Modern Realistic Az 
sumptions” was another work which, 
though little known, was searched through 
by this careful student and had an evident 
influence on the drift of his argument. 

Mr. Diman’s mind was subtle, and the 
position he chose to plant his lectures on 
was like himself. He does not discuss the 
broad question of Natural Theology, but 
the much more difficult and more pertinent 
one: How has the theistic argument been 
affected by recent theories? He starts with 
the admission that the substance of this 
argument is the samein all ages, and that 
those who perceived only its early present- 
ments or its more recent inadequate or 
even distorted outlines were, in consequence, 
pursuing a veritable, substantial reality, 
and no illusion. 

But, though God has never left himself 
without a witness in the world, and faith 
might always find good ground to anchor 
on, still the argument as it came down to 
us from the last generation was in a far 
from satisfactory condition. Cogent objec- 
tions have been raised; weak points have 
been found. The new ground gained by 
scientific inquiry and the new philosophies 
which have arisen have raised issues which 
are not met in the current presentation. 
Mr. Diman’s task was not an original one. 
He was not an original thinker, with an 
epoch-making philosophy, to  revolu- 
tionize the world’s faith or to strike 
down atheism with the gleam of a 


* Tae THEISTIC ARGUMENT AS AFFECTED BY RECENT 
Turories. A course of Lectures delivered —* "he 
Lowell Institute, in Boston, by J. Lewis Dmax, D. > 
late professor of history and political economy in 
Brown University. Boston: Houghton, Miffila & Co. 
8v0, pp. vill, 392. 








new presentation of truth. His task 
was the humbler one of surveying the field; 
of bringing together the lines of attack and 
defense; and of stating how the ‘theistic 
argument stood. He has done this excel- 
lently well. He has gathered from sources 
so wide apart as to be inaccessible to most 
readers the elements of the whole contro- 
versy, and presented them with mgrvelous 
simplicity and accuracy. His style is not 
technical, but literary, and conveys his 
ideas to the reader with much of the ele- 
vated and graceful elegance which belonged 
to the author himself. His generalizing 
and combining power, as well as his grasp 
of matters large and small, is remarkable; 
while his golden candor neither allows an 
objcetion to escape him nor to be slighted. 
He seems to take sides with no opinion and 
to have no interest except in the prevalence 
of truth. Various indications, firmly re- 
pressed during the progress of the discus- 
sion, intimate to the reader that under all 
this absolu'e candor there flows a deep 
stream of affectionate, Christian convic- 
tion; but not until we have climbed over 
the high land and reached the quiet plains 
below do we perceive, in the closing chap- 
ter, the stream of his own faith break forth, 
purified and triumphant, from beneath the 
high hills over which he has lead us so 


calmly. 
Mr. Diman warns his readers that the 


theistic argument cannot be compressed 
into a simple phrase. It is complex and 
correlative. The evidence is derived from 
many sources and its force licsin the whole. 
‘Neither the phenomena of man’s rational 
nature nor the phenomena of his moral 
nature, taken by themselves, would be 
sufficient to prove the divine existence.” 
He denies the force of the intuitional argu- 
ment, and carries this denial so far as to 
assert that conscience, though it is, in his 
view, the supreme faculty in man, is ethicay 
in its essence, rather than religious. The 
logical inferences drawn from the opera- 
tions of conscience carry us further and 
bring us nearer to God than arguments 
from any other source; but they do this 
only in combination with these other argu- 
ments. ‘‘Man does not reach this final 
conviction of religious truth through any 
one faculty or organ. He is framed for 
religion by the whole make and constitu- 
tion of his nature.” 

The essential terms or steps of the the- 


istic argument remain, of course, un- 
changed in this presentation. The whole 
question relates to their validity. The 


merit and the substance of Mr. Diman’s re- 
statement lies in the discussions required to 
clear them of objections and to fill them 
with force againat the new philosophies. 
He starts with the ideas of cause and force, 
as developed in our acquaintance with the 
order of Nature. He shows how the per- 
ception of this order leads to the recogni- 
tion of intelligent finality, and of an incon- 
ceivably powerful and intelligent author, 
who has adjusted means to ends, who has 
framed his creatures to recognize a moral 
law and made their history an increasing 
demonstration of moral purpose. Arguing 
deductively on the basis of these facts, he 
shows that weare made, or, if the evolution 
formulary is preferred, we have grown, in 
the process of our historic development, to 
have intuitions which are the framework of 
all our thought, of infinity and eternity. 
««When we have reached this point, the idea 
of God spontaneously completes itself.” 
Intuition is not itself an exclusive nor an 
immediate source of belief in God. It does 
not supersede inductive argument; but, as 
developed in the mind, it completes these 
arguments and carries them on to the final 
stage to which the intellectual process 
leads. 

‘“‘The necessity of mges a first 
cause was not itself a proof of the divine 
existence; the evidence of intelligence 
in Nature was not a proof of the divine 
existence; the traces in bistory of a 
moral governor were not proofs of the 
divine existence; but all these were unde- 
niable facts, a all pointed in the same 
direction, they all converged to a common 
center, they all brought us, at last, face to 
face with the conviction of a being behind 
phenomena, transcending existence, en- 
dowed «ith wisdom and goodness beyond 
anything that the imagination of man 
could conceive. At this point, and by a 
legitimate process of intellection, a process 
implied in all knowledge and lying at the 


basis of every science, we clothed this con- 
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ception with the attributes of infinity, and 
when this was done the idea of God was 
completed.” 


This is the simple course of Mr. Diman’s 
argument. Though amended in some im- 
vortant particulars, it is substantially the old 
afgument, The great labor is to establish 
its validity. Every proposition in it has 
been a battle-field. Against every point in 
it presses the whole force of some form of 
the modern anti-theistie hypothesis. Mr. 
Diman’s best work is done in showing 
how firm the terms of the argument stand, 
afterall. Taking up the critic] discussions 
of cause and force, he shows what they 
imply and how little the modern theories, 
and especially that of the conservation of 
force, avail to supersede the necessity of a 
first and final cause. Orderin Nature, and 
arrangemert with an end in view, involving 
design and finality, as evidence of an intel- 
lectual agency, are discussed with candid 
and effective thoroughness, Not the least 
of Mr. Diman’s merits is his ability to see 
just how far considerations such as these 
advanced the argument, and whut was still 
required to complete it. Hence, he pauses 
more than once to notify his readers that the 
full effect on the argument of the doctrine of 
cause and of design and finality in Nature 
is not alone sufficient to carry us on to the 
demonstration of the existence of an infin- 
ite God, but only to lay the foundation for 
this result, by disclosing the operation of an 
intellectual cause in Nature. A new step 
remains to be taken. We have still to as- 
certain that this intellectual force is not 
itself immanent in the system and a part of 
it, or that the whole appearance is not an 
illusion, the shadow of our own minds pro- 
jected onto Nature as its interpretation. 
We have still to find a step which will ex- 
tricate the argument from the endless suc- 
cession of causes, and find an answer to the 
objection that, by following events back to 
their causes, we can never get out of the 
chain. 

To this last point Mr. Diman finds a bold 
reply. This endless succession of events 
back and forth through a chain of causes is 
not what the human mind recognizes as 
final cause, but only a secondary manifesta- 
tion of it. The human mind takes a con- 
crete view of the whole succession in 
which these changes chase each other across 
the stagt, and, being unable to rest in any 
one antecedent among them all, forthe rea- 
son that they are not final and do not corre- 
spond to the requirements of the intuitional 
idea of cause, springs to the absolute final 
cause outside of the chain. Final cause, 
unchangeable and eternal, alone satisfies 
the intuitional demand. 


In the chapter on ‘‘Immanent Finality ” 
the author encounters the full force of the 
opposing philosophies. May not, after all, 
the intellectual power which we find in 
Nature be itself a product of Nature? May 
not the very finality on which we rely to 
escape beyond Nature be immanent in it ? 
We have no space to follow the argument 
to strengthen the theistic position against 
this formidable attack. It turns ultimately 
on a closer analysis of the phenomena 
revealed in consciousness, on the implica- 
tions of personal identity and the phe- 
nomena of the will, on the inexorable de- 
mands of the principle of causality, and on 
the fact that itis only through our own 
consciousness of power and in the light of 
ous own personality that we are able to 
flash across the external universe a light 
which interprets it. 

The author's argument takes the final 
step to which we have alluded, and com- 
pletes itself in the chapter on ‘‘ Conscience 
and a Moral Order.” This is in many re- 
spects the most delightful lecture in the 
series; but it is not necessary that we dwell 
on it, as we have already given a brief 
sketch of the process by which these intu- 
itional ideas get their, validity and are 
brought into operation, 

Several minor matters remain to be 
touched on. One is the author's recogni- 
tion of history not merely as the field on 
which events transpire, but as a process of 
evolution, in which the order of the uni- 
verse is carried on to its end and the moral 
purpose that lies in it not only demon- 
strated, but achieved. It isin this process 


of history that the powers and contents of 
the humao mind are freed from error, con- 
fusion, and uncertainty, and taught to move 





toward that increasing purpose which con- 
trols the whole movement. 

Viewed as a history of opinion, these lec- 
tures would repay all the time required to 
master them. They are planted in the very 
center of all that is richest, noblest, and 
most important in human speculation. 
They trace these movements with the hand 
of a master strong in himself and yet 
stronger in the possession of a profound 
familiarity with the thoughts of those who 
have had the most influence on human 
opinion. 

Professor Diman’s treatment of the doc- 
trine of evolution attracted, during the 
delivery of the lectures, an exaggerated and 
disproportionate amount of attention. We 
can now see that he accepted the doctrine 
only as a method of executing the divine 
purpose. As between the theory of cre- 
ation by fiat or mechanical fabrication and 
by evolution; the latter seemed to him the 
more worthy. In the sense of Leibnitz’s 
maxim, “‘ the present is big with the future,” 
and as opposed to special creation by 
divine interference, he accepted the princi- 
ple which he found clearly stated by that 
devout philosopher. He denied that form 
of it which is antagonistic to theistic belief, 
or which is incompatible with a first cause 
ora finalcause. Hecarefully separated the 
materialistic assumptions which had been 
added to it—such as the eternity of matter 
and spontaneous generation—which are no 
part of the doctrine itself. Evolution, hesaid, 
proceeds according to law, and a law which 
in the last analysis is not immanent. It is 
carried on by complex harmonious adjust- 
menis. These adjustments are just as 
much facts as the evolution, so that evolu- 
tion itself, in its connection with them, be- 
comes a proof of an intelligent cause. 
When properly considered, it is only a 
method, and one which leads back to the 
divine original. 

It is quite possible that he did not look 
with aversion on this theory of the origin 
of man. Certainly, these lectures contain 
more than one example of the great force 
with which this view can be turned against 
the materialistic hypothesis. With onesnch 
passage we bring this notice to an end. 

** No matter how man began his career, we 
may accept, if you please, the most extreme 
hypothesis, which explains not only bis 
physical, but his intellectual and even his 
moral being from a long process of evolu- 
tion, reaching back to the fiery cloud 
which, we are told, was once the sole thing 
floating in space; still, with his present en- 
dowments and attributes and yearnings. he 
remains justas much a fact and just as 
much the supreme result which the travail- 
ing creation has thus far brought forth. He 
is the marvelous world-child; in him the 
whole effort of Nature is summed up. And 
it cannot he denied that the characteristic 
thing about him is the appetency for the 
invisible. Creature of time and sense, he 
instinctively strives to pass these barriers. 
With large discourse of reason, he longs to 


lift the veil and solve the great mystery of 
life and death.” 





....A precious gift to the whole Church and 
to the world as well is such a life as that now 
published under the title Sister Augustine: An 
Old Catholic. (Henry Holt & Co) This repub- 
lication is the authorized translation from the 
German memorials of Amalie von Lasaulx, 
known and loved throughout Germany as 
‘Sister Augustine ’? She was born at Coblenz, 
in 1815, and descended from an old family of 
Lorraine, whose qualities she inherited. She 
was connected with the celebrated Joseph 
Gorres, well known for his opposition to 
Napoleon I, who styled his journal the “ Rhein- 
ische Merkur” the fifth European power. Owing 
to some disappointment, she went into con- 
ventual retirement as a Sister of Charity, which, 
however, was not at all what she expected it 
to be and proved wholly unsuited to her 
bright and even gay and highly capable nature. 
It used to be a delight, said her brother, to see 
Amalie prepare the bread and butter. After 
servingin many different capacities and places, 
she was at length settled at Bonn, as superior 
of the Sisters of Charity of the Saint Johanuis 
Hospital. Here she won something more and 
better than a European reputation. Her spirit 
was too free to permit her to be tied down 
mechanically by the rules of the order. When 
Christian charity required it, she would not be 
bound by the rules of the order. In fact, her 
career was one long protest against the re- 
straints and unnatural limitations of con- 
ventual life. Sbe met the Protestant pastors 
on equal terms. When, in 1862, the old rule, 
that the ewige Lampe burning before the altar 
might, in stress of great need, for charity’s 
sake, be used for common purposes, was re- 





scinded, Sister Augustine took no heed and 
went on as before. Her spiritual life, though 
so unostentatious and unconventional as to 
seem worldly to some poor observers, was of 
the deepest. The true source of her spiritual 
life was a belief in the personal Saviour, which 
80 possessed her as to become the leading 
motive in all her actions. This combination 
of strong sense with intense spirituality recalls 
the immortal “‘ Mére Angelique.” Her ability, 
masculine sense, and personal devotion to hos- 
pital work brought her into great demand in 
the three wars in which Prussia has been re- 
eently engaged. The memorials of her life 
amid the sick and wounded, on the field and in 
the military hospitals, is a thrilling chapter in 
the history of Christian self-devotion. We 
hardly need add that, when the question of in- 
fallibility rent the Roman Church, she took 
her stand with the Old Catholics. In 1870, 
while she was suffering from an incurable dis- 
ease contracted during her service in Bohemia, 
her hospital at Bonn was suddenly entered by 
the lady-superiors of Nancy and Treves, who 
demanded wiether she accepted the doctrines 
of the Immaculate Conception and the Papal 
Infallibility. When she replied in the neg- 
ative, they deposed her, and removed her, sick 
as she was, toan obscure hospital on the Rhine, 
where she expired the same year. During her 
brief residence she was tormented by attempts 
to win her to the Jesuit faith. They came in 
love and they came in wrath. When she died 
unmoved, both love and wrath united in 
visiting on her the extreme indignities of Pa- 
pal intolerance. Religious ministrations were 
refused at the grave of her whose faith had 
comforted so many in life and in death. Petty 
craft was used to break up the order and the 
comfort of the burial which loving friends 
had arranged. One by one the baffled mourn- 
ers (a small but distinguished company) strag- 
gled up to the little inn in front of which, in 
a deserted boat, covered with planks, lay the 
remains of the benefactress of Germany, in 
the sole honors which Rome has for such con- 
fessors of the faith. 


....The Messrs. Appleton & Co. republish 
in a 12mo of 592 pages The Tower of Move- 
ment in Plants, by Charles Darwin, assisted 
by his son, Francis Darwin. The chief object 
of this work isto describe and connect to- 
gether several large classes of movement 
which appearin almost all plants. For these 
movements Mr. Darwin has invented the ex- 
ceedingly felicitous name cireumnutation, the 
phenomena of which are described in this vol- 
ume with accuracy and fullness of detail. This 
term is applied to the revolving irregular cir- 


cular or elliptical movement made by plants, | 


the tips and radicles of plants in growth, and 

by their leaves in diurnal and periodic varia- 
tions The experiments here recorded seem 

to show that the cause of these bending 
movements is not the alternating growth 
of the opposite sides, which is a secon- 
dary effect ; but the alternating turgescence 
of the cells together with the extensibility of 
their walls. These experiments seem to show 
that every growing part of every plant cir- 

cumnutates continually. It is held that this 
conclusion removes a considerable difficulty 
from the path of evolution, as it ascertains the 
existence in plants of this movement, which is 
always in progress and has only to be modified 
with internal or external stimuli to bring about 
the final results. Circumnutation is shown to 
be of paramount importance in the life of every 
plant and by this means many beneficial 
or necessary movements are acquired, such as 
the descent of the radicle into the ground or 
the ascent of the tip to the light. These 
movements seem to be directed partly by im- 
pulses innate inthe plant and partly by ex- 
ternal stimuli. The tip of the radicle is found 
to possess a wonderful sensitiveness, akin to 
intelligence. If it is pressed, or burnt, or cut, 
it at once transmits an influence to the adjoin- 
ing part, causing it to turn away from the 
affected side. Light causes it to bend. Itis 
sensitive to air and moisture and to different 
degrees of hardness in the substances it en- 
counters. It even seems to have the power of 
directing the movements of other parts of the 
plant, like the brain of one of the lower ani- 
mals. The phenomena of sleep in plants, or 
their so-called nyctitropic movements, due to 
circumnutation, are described in great detail ; 
so also are the phenomena of epinasty and 
hyponasty (the movement toward and from the 
earth), as well as the phenomena of climbing 
plants and the influence of light and heat on 
them. It is shown, in addition, that circum- 
nytion does not account for all the movements 
of plants, though this class (as, for example, 
mimosa) is not large nor important, and that 
modified circumnutation, omnipresent during 
growth and after growth whenever joint-cells 
or pulvini are present, is the origin of all the 
movements which are due to epinasty and 
hyponasty, of those of climbing plants, of the 
nyctitropic or sleep movements of leaves and 
cotyledons, and of the two immense classes of 
movements excited by light and gravitation. 





--.-The awakened historical feeling of the 
British people has wrought at least one mira- 
cle. It has led to the architectural restoration 
of old 8t. Giles, in Edinburgh. This restora- 
tion was slowly accomplished, under the lead. 
of William Chambers, LL. D., and has had 
for its secondary result the inauguration of a 
series of lectures on Scottish Church history, 
which have been delivered in St. Giles and 
repeated in the Park Church, Glasgow, Sunday 
afternoons during 1880 and 1881. The lectures 
are now published (Edinburgh: W. & R. 
Chambers) under the title St. Giles Lectures. 
First Series, The Scottish Uhurch from the Ear- 
liest Times to 1881. Dr. Chambers has prefixed 
an historical sketch of the cathedral, with an 
account of the restoration, completed, we be- 
Heve, in 1879, and of the condition of the graves 
of the illustrious dead who lay beneath the 
floor, among which were those of the Earl of 
Montrose and Regent Murray. The lectures 
are by men of first-rate ability, among 
whom we mention Dr. Lees, Dr. Boyd (‘* The 
Country Parson”’), Dr. Donald Macleod, Dr. 
Cunningham, Professor Robert Flint, and 
Principal Tulloch. In connection with the 
above, we notice also the publication by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in a 16mo of 
601 pages, of Mr. Richard Grant White’s pa- 
pers on England, which have already been read 
in The Atlantic Monthly, where we have called 
attention to their unusual merits. It is but 
fair to the author to add that the serial pub- 
lication was only incidental, and that the 
chapters of the present book are not altogether 
the same as the earlier publication and were 
composed to appear inavolume. Mr. White 
is as strong in his pride of country as in his 
love of good English. He has shown that one 
American, at least, can know England and ad- 
mire her henestly, without doing his own peo- 
ple the injustice of thinking the worse of them. 
These are bold, free, and intelligent sketches, 
which it does one good to read, even in the 
parts which do not command his assent. 





....We have received the Annual Report of 
the Operations of the Engineer Department of the 
District of Columbia, under the direction of 
Major W. J. Twining, U. 8. engineer, and 
Lieuts. R. L. Hoxie and F. V. Greene, U. 8. 
engineer’s assistants. The Report is immense- 
ly creditable to its authors and to the govern- 
ment of the District. Nothing more in the 
way of diagrams and plans of all kinds can be 
desired. The Report is not only a model in 
itself, but, as we suppose it is designed to be, 
a model for other cities, especially fa all oper- 
ations relating to grading, paving, and sewage. 
We are a loss, however, to understand why 
the circular form hes been adopted in Wash- 
ington for the sewers, instead of the egg 
shaped section, with the small end down. 


....Farm Festivals, by Will Carleton, with 
its numerous illustrations, spirited, humorous, 
and pathetic (Harper & Bros.), sustains the 
reputation of the author’s verses. He deals 
broadly, but not coarsely, with the homespun 
realities of farm-life. His verses are pictur- 
esque sketches, not without broad humor and 
enough pathos. Any reader who has known 
the farm and country-town life of New En- 
gland will find them attractive and amusing. 
Some of them may awaken deeper and more 
serious emotions. 


....-Among the minor evils of Nihilism is the 
place it is taking in sensational literature. Its 
mystery, its defiance, its mock virtue and sham 
devotion give just the fascinating sensation re- 
quired in a French novel. The Lost Uasket (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons) is the last we have seen 
and is most unhealthy reading. Its atmos- 
phere is that of intrigue and cruelty. Crime 
is the staple. Its virtue is sham and illusive. 
The plot resembles the confessions of the secret 
police. With such books in his band, a boy 
grows old fast. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Jouw A. APPLETON, a member of the 
extensive publishing house of D. Appleton & 
Co., died.on the 13th instant, iu bis sixty-fifth 
year. His father, Daniel Appleton, came to 
New York in 1825, and established the firm 
which now bears his name. In 1848 he retired 
from the business, leaving it to be carried on 
by his three sons—William H., John A., and 
Daniel Sidney Appleton. Sometime ago Mr. 
Jobn A. Appleton built a beautiful residence 
on Staten Island, where he has since lived and 
become noted for his generous hospitality. A 
few years since he was injured by being thrown 
from his carriage, and never fully recovered 
from the effects of the accident. Mr. Apple- 
ton was a devout member of St. Jobn’s Epis- 
copal Church at Clifton, 8. I., which edifice 
was erected largely through his generous as- 
sistance and in which the funeral ceremonies 
took place, on Friday last. Mr. Appleton 
leaves a widow, four sons, and one daughter, 
his eldest son, Daniel, being a member of the 
firm of D. Appleton & Co, 
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HENDERSON’S. 


HANDBOOK OF PLANTS. 


PETER HEN DERSON.' 
Author of ** Gardening for Profit,” ** Practical Floriculture,” 
** Gardening for Pleasure,” etc. 

This work is aesigned to fill a want that amateur and 
professional Horticulturists have long felt—the weed 

of aconcise yet comprehensive pistionery, of Plan 

The work embraces the Botanical Name, fat tn Ml 
Linnzan, and Natural Orders of Botany of all the 
Leading Genera of Ornamental and Useful Plants, up 
to the present time. with concise instructions for pro- 

pagation and culture. Great care has been given to ob- 
beining all known local or common pames; and a 
comprehensive pum of Botanical and lncoerat 
Horticultural termsand practicesis also given, which 
will be found of great value, even to the experienced 
Horticulturist. 

For refev-nce, Henderson’s Handbook of Plants: will 
fully meet the wants of those engaged in Horticulture 
in this country. 

am isa large octavo volume of four hundred pages, 

nted on fine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 

P Pubiished and sent’ post-paid by mail, on receipt of 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 
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“* The literary and artistic event of the Summer.” 


THE MIDSUMNER HOLI- 
DAY SCRIBNER 


contains the Opening Chapters of Two Short Stories: 


A SEASIDE NOVELETTE, of ca'cern: 


est Trifier,” entitled ‘‘ The Daughter of Henry 
Sage Rittenhouse” ; an: 


“QUEEN TITANIA.” 2.3, 3, Borssm, 


These Novelettes complete a series, which 
has included Mrs. Burnett's “A Fair Barbart- 
an’’; W.D. Howe.1s’s ‘‘A Fearful Responsibil- 
ity”; G. W. CaBe’s ‘Madame Delphine,” etc. 

Among other features of special interest are: 


ETRETAT, NORMANDY, tstracea arti 


cle, descriptive of the watering-place made 
famous by recent painters. The frontispiece, 
Butin’s ‘Sailor’s Wife,’’ and a wonderful full- 
page engraving, by Cour, of LepaGe’s “‘ First 
Communion,” are among the many accom- 
panying illustrations. 
NEWPORT ‘The Isle of Peace,’”’ by Susan 
» CooLiper, with pictures by 
SaNDHAM, INNESS, JR., BLUM, LUNGREN, and 


others. 
“ICE-YACHTING Scuting: tnis exciting 


sport, with spirited pictures by Burns. 
ROBERT FULTON'S eerie Gunnery, 
printed a” Fulton’s hitherto" unpublished 
mantuse 

Sug- 


“THE PEOPLE'S PROBLEM.” ex. 


ing a practical we | to alter the pen of 
this country into the system originally planned 
by its founders—“ a government by the people,” 
instead of a machine. 


E.G. STEDMAN ioo"srs c.f 
ACAPITAL SHORT STORY, ; 


e Con- 
vict,”’ by a new writer; Poemshy Dr.” HoLLawp 


and others; the last of the “Uncle Remus” 
series, by JorL CHANDLER Harris, ete., etc. 
Ready July 20th. Sold everywhere. 35 cents. 


THE CENTO BY CO. (Formerly ScRIBNER & Co.), 
48 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


-Lippineott’s Magazine, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
OF 1.) TERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND TRAVEL. 
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OF THE DAY. 
A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY SHERWOOD BONNER, 


AUTHOR OF “ LIKE UNTO LIKE,” ETC., 
will be commenced in the September Number. 





For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
Terms :—Yearly Subscription, 8: Stagie Number, 
25 cents. CLUB RaTes:—Three Copies, §7.50; Five 
Coptes, $11.50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 


club getter, 
EN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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LAKE ERIE SEMINARY | 
e (ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN), 
Painesville, 2 
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MISS EVANS, Principal. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
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Religions Intelligence. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MIS- 
SIONS. 


Tre American Home Missionary Society 
has been in existence fifty-five years, and 
Its history contaius much which is of more 
The Society 
hus received and paid out, since 1826, $9,- 
080,635, or au average of upward of $164,- 
000 year. The receipts of the first year 
were $14,140, the smallest reported during 
the Society's existence 


than denomipvational interest. 


There wasa steady 
increase the first decade up to $101,565; 
then followed a decrease, at the time of the 
organization of the Old School Presby- 
terian Board, until 1844, when the amount 
neatly $102,000. The increase 
then continued, with scarcely a break, up- 
til, in 1866, the first figure became a 2 instead 
ofa. !n 1875 the income was over $308, - 
000, and in the next $810,000. Since then 
it has ranged between $266,000, the lowest, 
to $293,000, the highest. ‘There has been 


reached 


a similar increase in missionaries. The 
first year there were 169. The number 
was gradually enlarved until it reached 


1,000, in 1848. It kept above this figure 
thenceforward until 1861, with two excep- 
tions; then cighteen 
which it was below a thousand. 


followed years ip 
The de- 
crease of $28 in the two yeers from 1862 to 
1864 was due to the withdrawal from the 
patronage of the Socicty of most of the 
New School Presbyterians, who organized 
their Board of Home Missions at that time. 
It has been calculated that at that time 
two-fifths of the missionaries supplied Pres- 
byterian churches, though the decrease wus 
somewhat less than one-third. The loss at 
ip receipts was less than $20,000 
and was soon made up. 


this tim 
The Joss in mis 
sionaries, however, has not been quite made 


up, although the number of preaching 
stations is cousiderably larger than iu 1861, 
The present 
1,082. 
labor has increased in the fifty-five years 
from $127 to $863. The additions to the 
churches, as reported, began with 1,000 
and have since been more than that. The 
Jargest number in any one year was 8,791 
in 1859. Last year it was not quite 6,000 


The total of additions since 1828 is 297,692. 


number of missionaries is 


The average expense for a year’s 


These figures show the vital importance 
aud the great re- 
More than one-fourth of 
all the additions reported for the Congrega- 


of home-mission work 


sulis it produc es 
tionalists in 1880 were made at the mission 
Without these additions the de 
nomination would have been compelled to 
4,009 in 


stations 
report a net loss of over member- 
ship. The Socicty has 2,653 congregations 
aul missionary districts, in which last year 
the apwrewate of labor was 783 years 
ud there were almost 100,000 pupils in 
the Sunday-schools and Bible-classes. 


done 


A table of the distribution of missionaries 
by geographical sections shows, as might 
be expected, a gradual gain in the Western 
states aud territories, which for the past 
thirty years have had more thau half of all 
the missionaries employed. The past year 
they had 640 out of 1,032. In New En- 
gland there have been fewer changes than 
would generally be looked for. The larg- 
est number of missionaries allotted to this 
section in any one year was 331, in 1836-37. 
Last year there were J21 and the previous 
last 48 
Of the states 
of this section Maine bas occupied the first 
In the 
past year Maine had 82, New Hampshire 
509, Vermont 53, Massachusetts 75, Rhode 
Island 8, and Connecticut 44. In the first 
year of the Society the Middle States had 
all the 169 missionaries save 40; but since 
1861 they had less than 100. One 
year th re were only 44; last year there 
The largest number ever sent to 


Last 


The fluctuation in the 
years has been 239 and 331. 


year 327. 


place almost from the beginning. 


have 


were 62. 
the Southern States was 23, in 1829. 
vear there were 9. 

The Society’s report speaks of the past 
yearas one of great results, The mission. 
aries organized ove hundred and thirty-one 
churches, most of which are on the fron- 
tiers, sixty-seven churches assumed the en- 
tire support of their Gospel ordinances, 
fifty-seven houses of worship were com- 
pleted, twenty-six were begun, and one hun- 
dreu and thirty-two were repaired or im- 


proved, li is a notable fact that in the 


| 


| 





past ten years the Society has brought 
into existence nine hundred and twelve 
churches, or nearly one-fourth of all the 
Congregational churches in the country. 
The whole donomination is interested in 
this great work, as well it may be, Says 
the Report: ‘‘ We cannot remember a time 
when our churches were so filled by this in- 
terest.” Yale Seminary alone furnishes 
nine missionaries this year, and it is not 
surprising that the secretaries should feel 
very jubilant in the midst of such a home 
missionary revival. 

Last year the constitution of the Society 
was amended so as to limit the voting con- 
stituency at the annual business meetings of 
the Society. Hitherto any contributor, no 
matter of how small an umount, has been a 
voter. This was really dangerous and put 
the Society at the mercy of any possible 
mob of people who might inundate sits 
business meeting. The new change re- 
quires that annual members must give ten 
dollurs, and also present a request at the 
time to be made members. Now no casual 
contributor can become a voter. It is now 
in consideration to make this provision 
more stringent still, as muy be necessary 
if the proposal is carried out of having the 
business meetings, like those of 
the American Board, in various parts of 
country. 


anoual 





Tue Union of Hebrew Congregations bas 
just held its eighth annual council) in Chi- 
cago. Fifty-five congregations were repre- 
sented by delegates. 8. W. Rosendale, of 
Albany, N. Y., was chosen chairman. The re- 
port of the president of the executive com- 


mitte, Mr. Loth, urged that the Hebrew Union * 


College be endowed with $500,000. He stated 
that the system of curcuit preaching bas not 
made much progress, owing to the apathy of 
those congregations for whose benetit it was 


devised. There are ministers enough ready to 


| respoud to calls for thelr services, but the 


calls have pot been made. ‘The subject of in- 
duclug Hebrews to enter upon agricultural 
pursuits was also referred to. In regard to 
the persecution of Jews in Russia the council 
took the following action: 


“The recent wild outburst of anti-Semitic 
feeling iu certain portions of Europe fuily 
demonstrate the continued deep-rooted preju 
dices which exist against the Jews. 

*A reference to the report of the board of 
delegates will show that they have not been 
idle at these moments. Through their efforts, 
the Department of State of the United States 
was induced to trausmit instructions to our 
winister at St. Petersburg, iptimating the sym- 
pathies of our Governmeut and authorizing 
co operation with the ministers of European 
Powers in such action as might be deemed ex- 
pedient. The board is also in communiecat on 
with the Anglo-Jewish Association of London 
aud the Central Committee of the Alliance at 
Paris, and we think the matter can safely be 
placed in their hands. 

‘In connection with this topic, we would 
call attention to the trade and commerce dis- 
crimination made against Jews doing business 
in Russia. Under existing treaties with Great 
Britain and the United States, Russia claims 
the right to exclude British and American cit- 
izeus professing the Jewish religion from dom- 
icile in certain cities in thatempire. We think 
that it is sufficiently important for the bonor 
and dignity of our couvtry that these restric- 
tions should be abrogated. 

‘* We recommend, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent and Senate of the United States be re- 
spectfully petitioned to have existing treaties 
with Russia modified, or to negotiate a new 
treaty, which shall provide for the abrogation, 
as to Ametican citizens, of all restrictions 
whatever attendiug the residence and occu- 
pation of Jews in any city or province or dis- 
trict of the empire.” 

...»The Old Catholic Synod at Boun last 
month appointed a committee to compile and 
publish a liturgy. ‘There are differences, it is 
said, in the usage of congregations respecting 
the German mass office, and it is thought de- 
sirable to have uniformity. The Swiss Synod 
was held at the same time at Basle. The 
attendance was larger than at any previous 
session, 123 members, of Whom 41 were eccle- 
siastics, being present. The disastrous losses 
in the Bernese Jura were referred to iu Bishop 
Herzog’s report. Out of thirty parishes, not 
more than seven can be held by the Old Cath- 
olics. In all the rest the Roman Catholics 
came into possession in the regular course of 
In the other cantous the movement 
is stated to be spreading. There are in all 59 
priests at work. In the past year there were 
1,000 confirmations. A correspondent of the 
London (wardan writes of the two synods: 

“ The difference between the two is marked. 
The Germans have passed the time of conflict 
aud have settled down—perbaps too quiescent- 
lv ; the Swiss are still warmly contending for 
the rights of minorities aud claiming from 


the goverument the right of joint use of the 
churches. The Germans are making way 


election. 


tlowly in the path of reform; they wait for 
the initiative to be taken by the various con- 
gregations, and’only now, ten years after their 
secession, are they taking serious steps to re- 
form their liturgy ; while the Swiss press ou 


boldly im needed reforms, aud the synod in, 





German movement has been fairly homogene- 
ous, the only exitement being on the part of 
the Badensers trying to push on the slower 
Prussians ; while in Switzerland the mixture 
of the French with the German element dis- 
plays always a considerable amount of liveli- 
ness, independence, and perhaps insubordi- 
nation.” 

--.-The Lutheran Joint Synod of Obio has 
been called to meet in extra session in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., September 8th, to consider chiefly 
the position of the Conference on the pre- 
destination question, of which we gave an 
account last week, and its relation to the 
Synodical Conference. The theses prepared 
for discussion on the doctrinal matter are 22 
in number and very long, occupying nearly 
two pages of the Lutheran Standard. The real 
point to be contended for, as against the posi- 
tion of the Missouri Synod, is in the following 
words from the thesis: 

* According to his infinite grace and com- 
passion He decreed to impsrt eternal life and 
glory, to elect and predestinate thereto those 
ony who by true repentance and faith accept 
Christ, and who by diligently using the means 
of grace and by faithfully improving the gifts 
they received remain in this faith to the end 
of their life.” 


The next thesis denies that election is abso- 
lute. The position of the Missourians is that 
election is not founded on foresight of faith 
and obedience, but is of God’s grace. 


....Some of the German states, it appears, 
are quite as intolerant as the Catholic Govern. 
ment of Austria. The reports given of the 
obstructions put in the way of Methodist 
preaecbers in Bavaria are almost incredible. It 
is stated that the Bavarian Government “ has 
renewed its strange prohibition of the religious 
exercises peculiar to our meetings—such as 
congregational singing and praying, as also 
the administration of the sacrament by our 
ministers. An address, which shall be calleda 
lecture, is allowed, and likewise choir-singing. 
These regulations have been enforced at Pir- 
maseus and Kaiserslautern, where our preact.- 
ers have felt obliged to conform to the restric- 
tiou.. Our work bad been very pro-perous in 
the above-mentioned places. The one possess- 
es a five church and in the other a convenient 
hall had been rented for the seivices. Both 
charges have become rearly self-supporting. 
It may be hoped that the increased strength 
irom year to year developed in our confereuce 
sessions will contribute to render futile these 
despotic attempts at repression .”’ 

.... The body of Pope Pius 1X was removed, 
July 12th, from St. Peter’s to the Church of 
San Lorenzo, in accordance with the provisions 
of bis will, No secresy was observed. The 
removal took place at midnight. The pro- 
cession traversed the city to the Basilica. Au 
immense number of members of Catholic asso- 
ciations followed the procession, with torches. 
Some young men disturbed the procession 
with cries of ** Long live Italy’’; but the mili- 
tury dispersed all who did not belong to the 
cortege. Next day the diplomatic corps ac- 
credited to the Vatican visited the Pdpe, at his 
invitation. He addressed an oral protest to 
them in regard to the disturbance, and a pro- 
test was sent to the papal nuncios abroad. It 
is also stated that the Pope wrote privately to 
the King, complaining bitterly of the conduct 
of the government in not preventing the dis- 
turbance, and declaring that he will protest in 
the face of Europe in regard to the position 
occupied by the Pontiff at Rome. 


.... The Presbyterians of Australia have had 
a heresy case, whicb hes been ended by the 
following deliverance of the Melbourne Pres- 
bytery: 

‘‘The Presbytery baving considered the 
paper on the Atonement, publisbed in the 
Victorian Zteview for October, 1880, and signed 
‘Chas. Strong,’ and having also considered 
their committee’s report on the same, expressed 
their sincere concern and pain at the negative 
character of the teaching in Mr. Strong’s paper, 
the absence from it of all distinct mention of 
the Divine Person of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Mediator@ind Reconciler, working out the 
Atonement, as well as its omission of all refer- 
enee to the supernaturally given revelation ; 
and, inasmuch as the Christian faith rests upon 
and the Christian consciousness takes hold of 
certain objective supernatural historic facts, 
especially the incarnation, the atoning life and 
death, and the resurrection and ascension of 
our Lord, the Presbytery earnestly and in the 
spirit of brotberly kindness urge upoo Mr, 
Strong that in bis future utterances he make 
these essential facts prominent.”’ 


...«The Unity Elders’ Conference, at Beth- 
elsdorf, has selected by lot the Rev. Henry J, 
Van Vieck for bishop of the Moravian Church 
in the United States. Two names were pre- 
sented by the Provincial Synod—tuat of Mr, 
Van Vieckand that of Mr. Bachman. 

....The new Prussian minister of public 
worship, Herr von Goessler, states that he 
considers it bis duty to maintain the May"laws 
in full force, and will treat the clerical ques- 
tion in the same way as Herr von Puttkamer 
did. 

. -ee.Bishop Schiaffino, director of the Aurora, 
the orgap of tbe Vatican, is to be made a 
cardival. 
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Tae Union Charch in Japan is gradually 
developing the presbyterial system. At its last 
meeting the Chiu Kuwai provided for the 
formation of three Chius Kuwoi,*or presby- 
teries, and the formation of a Dai Kuvwai, or 
synod. The Native Church, which represents 
the missions of the American Presbyterian and 
Scottish United Presbyterian and Reformed 
(Dutch) Churches, now has 1,299 communi- 
cants, 17 church buildings, 45 preaching 
places, and 11 native pastors. The contribu- 
tions for six months amounted to $1,165. The 
meeting of the Presbytery was a very import- 
ant ove. Among other questions discussed 
was that of doctrinal standards, which has 
been settled several times, to become agaip un- 
settled. The Symbols of Westminster and 
Dort in English had been adopted twice in full, 
against the wishes, as it appears, of the native 
Christians, who thought new and shorier 
creeds, more adapted to the condition and sur- 
roundings of the Native Church, should be 
adopted. The question now came —? the 
adoption of translations of the Standards, 
Says Mr. Ballagh, writing of the discussion: 

The speakers appealed “‘to their own knowl- 
edge of the difficulties that had been eXxperi- 
enced in conseuting to the uloption of the 
English Standards, in the first instance, and 
{admitted] that now, having consented, they 
could not bear to appear as truce-breakers. 
This was exactly the state with the members 
of our own mission [Reformed]. We bad no 
desire for the Standards in the first instance ; 
but, having adopted them, we could not do other- 
wise than stand by them, and this was all the 
more important as they were found inconven- 
ient for some brethren unsettled in doctrine 
and morals.”’ 


On motion of a native elder, the translations 
were adopted by a single vote, whereupon sev- 
eral foreign brethren recalled their votes, and 
the motion was lost, and the matter was re 
ferred to a committee, to report all ‘‘ points 
inapplicable to the Japanese Church and to 
propose amendments.” The result is said to 
have given general satisfaction. Yet, before 
the adjournwent of the Kuwai, Mr, Ballagh, 
who was Gicho, or moderator, again referred to 
the translatious, stated his objections to ap- 
pointing @ committee, aud appealed to the 
brethren to adopt the creeds, which they 
agreed to do, to his “great joy.”” After all 
therefore, these symbols were forced on the 
Japanese. The examination of candidates for 
licensure was a very interesting occasion. 
Says Mr. Ballagh: 

“The native ministers are very strict with 
candidates, and carry on the examinations 
with rapidity, point. and particularity. Of 
seven or ejght candidates for licensure ouly 
three passed, and none of the three for ordi- 
nation, though it is true one of them was not 
examined, owing to some informality in his 
call, A great deal of instruction is obtained 
by the elders and churchmembers at tuese 
examinations. Note-books’and pencils are 
freely in use and the examiners also keep a 
list of failures, for a guide to their decision ”’ 

....The Rev. J. H. Wyckoff, of the Arcot 
Mission of the Reformed Church in America, 
recently addressed a series of questions to the 
native ageuts of the eight churches and thirty- 
six village congregations under his super- 
vision, and the questions and answers as printed 
are very interesting. Ove of the questions 
was: **Dothe Christians make any efforts to 
preach the Gospel among the beathen?” The 
auswers from three villages is that little is 
dove in this direction. In one villaze the Chric- 
tians do it be.h publicly and privetely. In 
another the.e area few very devoted, zealous 
converts; but the majority appear to be in- 
different, to the spiritual welfare of their neigp- 
bors. When exhorted to do something, they 
say this is the catechist’s duty. To another 
question—‘‘Is there any desire to be inde- 
pendent of mission help?”—four villazes return 
an affirmative and one a negative reply. Some 
of the Christians say they have not been long 
enough in the church to give much, and that 
they are like chickens, they must still follow 
the mission. The general testimony is that no 
heathen customs or ceremonies are retained: 
but there are some petty vices. ‘The Sabbath 
is kept tolerably well. 

....This is what the Rev. J. M. Strachan, of 
tke Society for the Propagation of the Gcspel, 
has to say respecting what he saw, in a tour in 
Japan, In the foreign concession of Tokio: 

* Here, more maphedly than even at Osaka, 
the glory and shame of a divided Christian- 
ity— the zeal and the schism of the Chureh— 
staud out couspicuous before the Japanese. In 
close proximity are the houses of missionaries 
representing twelve different societies. Seven 
belong tothe United States, one to Canada, 
three to England, ani one to Scotland. Be- 
sides these are the missicns of the Greek and 
Roman churches. An intelligent native must 
louk with bewildered astonishment at the 
diverse church orvanizations, at the doctrina] 
differences, at the various ways in which 
divine worship is conducted, and may well 
exclaim: Cun all these belong to that Church 
which boasts of one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism ?” 


...-[n 1818 the Moravians had 3 stations, 
152 foreign. missionaries, and an income of 
$82,555. Now they have 99 stations, 281 mie 
siovaries, aud 25,810 communicants. 
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Tht Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 3ist. 


MOSES AND THE }).AGICIANS.—Exop. 
vii, 8—17. 








Nores.—‘A miracle.”"—The word ‘‘ miracle’’ 
means wonder. It is sucha wonder asis not 
explainable by natural laws and requires the 
{ntervention of God. It is sometimes called a 
“‘sign,”’ because it is a sign or testimony of 
the endorsement which God gives by it of his 
messengers. “ Thy rod.”’—The same that 
he had in his hand at the burning bush. 
“A serpent.’.—The Egyptians paid great re- 
spect to the serpent. It is constantly repre- 
sented on their monuments. Several of the 
gods were represented under the form of the 
serpent. ‘©The sorcerers.”"—Those that 
claimed to produce remarkable effects by re- 
peating eochantments. “* The magicians.” 
—Rather, the scribes, the learned writers aud 
scholars of Egpyt.——*t They also did in like 
mauner.—It is not certain that we are to be- 
live that the rods of the magicians actually 
did become serpents. But such was the ap- 
pearance. ———“‘Aaron’s rod swallowed up their 
rods,”"—This ghowed the superiority-of his 
God, Jehovah, over the gods of the Egyptians. 
“* He hardened Pharaoh's heart.””—Better, 
Pharaoh’s heart became hard. ** He goeth 
out unto the water.”’ Perhaps to bathe ; per- 
naps to offer a sacrifice to the river god. 
‘© Thou shalt stand by the river's brink.”,-—Moses 
this time did not go tothe palace, but to the 
river, because the sign had to do with the 
river. ———‘“ They shall be turned into blood.”’— 
This poetical expression does vot really mean 
that the water should be turned into actual 
blood; tut simply that it should be of a sud- 
den red color and that it should become of- 
fensive to drink it. This could hardly be the 
effect of the inundation of the Nile, for the 
red mud can be removed by straining. Per- 
haps the natural cause of the phenomenon was 
tae production of immense numbers of infu- 
soria or animalcules, which poisoned the 
water. 

Justruction —A miracle is a good thing to 
compel belief ; but it is of use chiefly for eve- 
wies of the truth, rather than friends. Itisa 
sort of club; not a persuasive voice. Thebest 
evidence,of Christiarity is not its miracles ; 
but its pure doctrine, the better life of its ad- 
herents. 

The story says that the Egyptian sorcerers 
did so with their enchantments. The idea in 
the writer’s mind evidently was that the sor- 
cerers performed as real a miracle as did 
Moses ; but ouly that the miracle of Moses was 
greater because Moses’s rod devoured their 
rods, showing the superior power of Moses’s 
God. We find it hard to believe that thei, 
miracles were genuine. It seems like a trick— 
concealing the rod up their flowing sleeve and 
dexterously substituting serpents. We can 
properly suppose the writer to use the language 
of the appearance, rather than of the actual 
fact; as we say the sun rises, when the fact 
is that the earth turns over. 

God is great above all false gods. Certain- 
ly, he is great above us. It is foolish to try to 
resist him. Pharaoh found the contest too 
great for him. It is the best way to yield and 
gladly obey. 

Even if we are tol here, as the better trans- 
lation has it, that bis heart was hardened, 
rather than that God hardened his heart, yet 
we are elsewhere plainly told that God did 
bamien Pbaraok’s heart ; but we are also told 
thai God tempteth no man to evil. God does 
not want any man to sin. He did not want 
Pharaoh or Judas to sin ; but they do sin, and 
God lets them. He Jets them remain in posi- 
tious where they will sin; but the sin is theirs 
and they cannot blame Gof for it. 

Still, men born in positions where they are 
likely to sin are less to blame than others. It 
is worse for the son of godly parents to be- 
come vicious than the son of vicious parents. 
We do not so much blame the son of a dram- 
seller for becoming a drunkard, 

God repeated his warnings to Pharaoh 
every time he had anewchance, God gives 


























- US Constant opportunities. Every day brings 


us Dew ones, 
own fault. 

The trouble with wicked men is that they 
will not hear, They have opportunities 
enough. They keep out of the church. They 
avoid the society of the good. When you find 
a child that won’t goto Sunday-school, that 
won't associate with good and decent play- 
mates, that rejects them for the vicious, then 
we know that child is near ruin, as Pharaoh 
was. 

If one, like Pharaoh, will not hear, he shall 
hear ane of these days. At last, God’s judg- 
ment forced Pharaoh to_hear. 80 it will at 
last force all to hear. “Every knee shall 
bow.” God's judgment will come. If not in 
thie wor'd it will fn the vext. I¢ 
to resist God. cad 


If we fail to serve God, it is our 
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ALMOST OUT OF DANGER. 


THE condition of President Garfield is such 
that a bulletin may be expected at any mo- 
ment declaring him to be entirely out of dan- 
ger and on the road to recovery. He is 
naturally very much weakened by his injury 
and his convalescence will cover a considerable 
time ; but every indication points to a most 
favorable termination of his illness. Almost 
from the day of the dastardly shot the Pres- 
ident has gained, and, while during the early 
part of last weck there were slight increases 
of fever, these dangerous symptoms quickly 
abated, and at the present time the pulse, 
temperature, and respiration are pearly norm- 
al. The attending physicians are almost san- 
guine; but while there remains even the re- 
motest chance of a return of dangerous symp- 
toms they do not deem it prudent to declare 
the President absolutely out of danger. 

Universal satisfaction prevails in all parts of 
the country, and especially at Washington. 
The various departments of the Government, 
which were paralyzed by the shock of the at- 
tempted assassination, have settled down to 
their routine work aud the family and imme- 
diate friends of the President show plainly 
their confidence in his ultimate recovery. 
Deeming that his presence was no longer nec- 
essary, Vice-President Arthur has left Wash- 
ington and returned to this city. Senator 
Conkling visited the White House last week, 
and left bis card for Mrs. Garfield, expressing 
his sympathy and hopes for the President’s 
recovery. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field, of this city, has been 
busily engaged in raising a subscription fund 
of $250,000 to be presented to Mrs. Garfield. 
Thus far he bas met with flattering success, 
the subscriptions to date amounting to almost 
$200,000. Itis probable that the entire sum 
will be realized during the present week. 

Gov. Foster, of Ohio, has addressed the 
governors of all the states and territories, sug- 
gesting the appointment ef a day of thanks- 
giving for the recovery of the President, the 
committee to select tLe day being composed 
of the governors of New York, Pennsy)vania, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Obio. Neurly all 
the governors have responded favorably to the 
call, and as soon as the President is declared 
out of danger the committee will probd#bly 
meet and carry out the proposed measure. 
By the proclamations of the governors of Ken- 
tucky aud Arkansas, Thursday last, in those 
states, was devoted tu fasting and prayer for 
the President's recovery. 

Guiteau, the assassin, is still confined in the 
District jail. 








On Saturday last the Hon. Warner Miller 
was elected to the United States Senate, to 
fill the vacaucy created by the resignation 
of Senator Thomas C. Platt, and the conflict 
which has raged at Albany for seven long 
weeks is practically ended. Mr. Conkling’s 
personal supporters still maintain a solid front, 
and it is stated that he will remain in the race 
until the end; but, unless some unforeseen 
complication arises, the election of the Hon. 
Elbridge G. Lapham as senator for the short 
term seems assured. The Stalwart ranks have 
been steadily thinning, and when it was 
rumored that Speaker Sharpe, ore of the most 
pronounced of Mr. Conkling’s supporters, 
would desert his colors and go over to the Ad- 
ministration camp, demoralization setin among 
the Stalwart forces. The culmination of the 
struggle occurred on Saturday. Speaker Sbarpe 
opened the proceedinzs with a speech, in which 
be declared his intention of voting for the 
pominees of the recent caucus, and it was evi- 
dent that bis action would be followed by 
other Stalwarts. The ballot for Conkling’s 
successor resulted in no election, and ail inter- 
est was centered in the one which followed for 
the long-term vacancy. The result was an- 
nounced by Collector Robertson, as follows: 
whole number of votes cast, 145; necessary to 
a choice, 73; of which William A. Wheeler re- 
ceived 4, Francis Kernan (Dem.) 47, Hamilton 
Fish 9, scattering 9, aud Watver Miller 76, 
three more than necessary, electing him to the 
senatorship. Great excitement and applause fol- 
lowed this announcement and an adjournment 
was made until Monday. It was rumored 
that Lapham would be elected on the first 
of Monday’s ballots ; but a sufficient number 
stood by Mr. Conkling to prevent an election, 
The final ballot resulted as follows: Lapham, 
54; Potter (Dem.), 34; Conkling, 27; and 
Evarts,1. No choice baving been made, the 
Convention adjourned until Tuesday. The 
termination of the contest is all but accom- 
plished, and is hailed with satisfaction by 
almost every one who bas followed up the 

seuseless muddle of the past two months, 


.... The foreign news can be disposed of in 
a few lines. The Land Bill has not yet passed 





the House of Commons and no scrious diffi- 
oulties are reported in Ireland. Midbat Pasha 
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has sued the Porte for pardon, and it is eup- 
posed will obtain a commutation of the death 
sentence. The French have won a decided 
victory at Sfax, capturing the city. Intense 
heat is prevailing in England and France, 
causing much distress. A cable dispatch an- 
nounces the dangerous illness of Dean Stanley. 


....The Ohio Democratic State Convention 
met in Columbus, on the 13th instant, and 
nominated John W. Bookwalter of Springfield, 
for governor. Edgar M. Jobnson, of Cincin- 
nati, was nominated for lieutenant-governor. 
ON AL OTE Senmnienieall 


SEWER-CAS 
CREMATOR! 


. . 
Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 

Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep in 
a pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. Y6u will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cremator will protect and exhilarate you, 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in the 
kitchen range, where all germs, odors, and malarias 
are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. AlWays at work. A perfect 
protector. See for description Scribner for July, 
page 477. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway, New York; 
No. 175 High St., Boston; and 
No. 620 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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CITRATE Na ata 


Feoabie Aperient and Refrigerant, 

a preparation is highly recommended 
Headache, Sickness of the 

ore Pall compsainte arising from Acidity, 





AR 
for Dys 
Stomac 
Biliousness, and Malarial Fevers. It cools the 
blood and regulates the bowels. It is a favorite med- 
icine forch'\iren. Pre’ A. ROGERS’S SONS, 
‘Chemists, a Bleecker Street, Rew York. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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G.I, HOLDEN, 387 387 Sixth Ave., near 24th St., N. Y. 


DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF cures Catarrh and all 
affections of the mucous membrane. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


COOPER HOUSE, 


COOPERSTOWN (OTSEGO LAKE), N. Y. 
Open June to Comte. Send for Circular. 
. CRI TTENDEN, Proprietor. 
Many im em... . have been added during the 
season, including a never-failing supply of pure, 
fresh water from Otsego Lake. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 


Asa SUMMER HOME itis unsurpassed in elegance 
of finish, comproteness of appointments, and select 
society. it is y locat ed, with ample grounds 


near the Dal spr ‘ng. h otels,and Park. First 
class TU. SH, RU — t— and other baths. Open all 
the largely pe 


year and 




















OTEL BRU INSWICK, 
Boy'sten « wand Clarendon Streets. Boston. 
WICK 1s the fingst hotel structure in 
New Ecslanl a po ; modern in all its appoint- 
ments; strictly first-class; Le on the American 
0 


plan pleasant, rmanent me and desirable 
stopping eee forthe business or pleasure-seeker. 
ARNES & DUNELEE, prietors. 


Anos Barnes, of ‘Boston. 
Jouy W. DunKLEzE, of Cincinnati. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
THE AMERICAN, Saratoga, N. Y. 


AFTER a thorough renovating and an entire new 
outfit of furniture and carpets and all modern con 
ve fences, including electric bells in every room, will 
open under a new management June Terms, 
$3 per For special rates address 


FARNHAM & BUSH, Proprietors. 


KENMORE, 


situated ewalt MNarth Be beast aod oh 


r 
has the finest location in the ¢ city and ts within easy 
walking distance of Depots, New Capitol, and ail 
Public Buildings. 
FIRST CLASS IN bah RY RESPECT. 
BLAKE, Proprietor. 




















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
CUNARD LINE. 


TICE. 
With the view of diminishing the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line take a specified 

for ail seasons Of the year. 

On the outward ¢ from 
York or Boston crossing the 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

On ard 





ueensiown to New 
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ednesday. * August ivin, 4 P.M. 
#80, ao £100, according to accommodation. 
ve and return tickets outavol ableterms. 
Bteerage ti tickets to and from all parts.of Europe at 


Bgwiing Green. VER n iP btowie 0 Laente 
teamets marked thus * carry steemge pas 





Artistic Bronzes, Clocks, and Dec- 
orative Porcelain. 


THEeopore B. Srarp, 


JEWELER, 
206 FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARE, 
between 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is a) 
ated toa es complete stock of fin e BRONZER, 
LANTEL SETS, Marble, Bronze, and Polished 
CLOCKS, with chimes ‘and (patented) stem. wees 
attachments, controlled by this house. Traveli ng 
Clocks, etc., together with choicest pieces of DE 
ORATIVE PORCELAIN, in Plaques. Vases, Jardinieres, 
etc.,of the ‘Royal Worcester,” “Minton,” and other 
favorite Wares. selected with critical taste and of the 
latest importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 
Visits, if for inspection only, are partica- 
larly invited, 





STATE LINE. 


PaSSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK TO 
GLASGO LIVERPOOL, QUEENSTOWN, BEL 
Fast. LONDONDERR OK BRISTOL. 


The accommodations by this ms are unsurpassed 
for comfort and elegance. The Company havo — 
added two new and superior steemehipe to their 
which is now one of t _- on the A b 

First CaBIN SALOON v'g60 to $75, ‘according i state 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $139. 

SeconD CABIN (everything rnished), $40. ‘Return 
$75. STEERAGE, 

te Especially = rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & C0., General Agents, 


53 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

From Pier No. 2¢ North River. New York. 
Auchoria, July 23d, $ Pp. m. | Furnessia..Aug. 6th, 2 Pw 
Ethiopia, July 90th, 8 a. mM. | Circassia, Aug. Lith, 8 a.m 

These steamers do not carry cattle, at reduced or =. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at reduced 
Second Cabin, 840. Steerage, # 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Calitornia, July 23d, 3 p.m | Alsatia..July 30th, 8 a. Mm. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reauced rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


7 Bowling Green, 


INMAN LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 











CITY OF ROME..... 300 Tons. 
CITY OF BER 5491 ** 
CITY OF RICHMOND Ay “ 
CITY OF CHESTER.....ccccccceseses+ 4,566 “ 
CITY OF for TREAL... .ccccccccees-s ‘ - « 
CITY OF BRUSSELS..............+++ « 


These ioulneeas steamers are aivong “the strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic and have every 
modern improvement, including hot and cold water 
and electric bells in staterooms, revolvin Cy in 
saloons, bath and smoking rooms, barbers 
For rates of passage and other information a aR to 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 3 
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has for saie the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 














ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA, 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Kitchie, Size 
i ny scent losorencee Ded $2 ww 


The Same nn Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F b. Car: . ye rtist, and A. H. 
Ritchie. 0 FE ao 0 5n00002000000000000-00 

THE AUTHORS oF THE UNITED STATES. 
NO, WEED onc -cocngvassoccgonccccsegogcsesccegns 2 00 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver............sessses+-s-00 15 00 
EX-PRESJDENT U. & GRANT. Size. 16x20: (: 1 06 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 1¢x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

“gi, eens tapi eneeei gies 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20. Dedexeestiieb 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x90............... 100 


All of the above are printed on aenry white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The td LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
B eng B. Caspentes. Bound in Cloth. 


I, SII cosessensioess otcrcenaccasss 
Orders, with the ow enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE bave had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tuk INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder wil 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half » 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-tive cents each. The usuaj 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES 


#7” All commopications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this jourpal 
should be ad4resed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&@” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

£3 Remittances should be made payable to THe 
INDEPENDENT. 

t” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address ¢< 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b ass 
guaranty of good faith. 

&#” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the con:munications 
of our correspondents. 

¢@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S INABILITY. 


THERE is no probability that President 
Garfield, even if he ultimately recovers 
from his wounds, will for months to come 
be a well map, in the usual sense of this 
phrase. His recovery, at the very best that 
can be reasovably hoped for, will be a pro- 
tracted convalescence. 

What application, then, to his condition, 
upon this supposition, has that clause of 
the Constitution which provides that the 
presidential office ‘‘ shall devolve upon the 
Vice-President in the case of the ‘inability 
of the President’ to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office"? None what- 
ever. The inability of the President in 
the case supposed would plainly not be, in 
either kind or degree, that which the Con- 
stitution contemplates. Presidents, like 
other men, are liable to accidents and dis- 
ease which may temporarily incapacitate 
them for direct and active service. It 
manifestly could not have been the inten- 
tion of those who framed the Constitution 
that in such cases the Vice-President shal] 
assume the powers and undertake the 
duties of the office. There is no necessity 
that he should do so since the operations 
of the Government may go forward, with- 
out disorder or disturbance, hotwithstand- 
ing this sort of inability on the part of the 
President. 

The framers of the Constitution; how- 
ever, assumed that there might be an 
‘‘inability”” of the President which would 
incapacitate him ‘‘ to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office”; and for such 
an inability they intended to ‘provide a 
remedy, by devolving the office upon the 
Vice-President. As to the nature and dur- 
ation of this inability, and also the author 
ity that shall decide when it exists, aod, 








hence, when the Vice-President may as- 
sume the powers and duties of the office, 
the Constitution gives no light. Congress 
has shed no light upon the subject by 
legislative action. Should the President 
become insane, and, hence, be mentally in- 
competent for the duties of the office, then 
his condition would undoubtedly be em- 
braced in the “‘ inability” specified in the 
Constitution. Who, then, shall determine 
the question of fact whether the President 
is insane or not, and, if so, whether the 
insanity continues or has ceased? The 
Constitution gives no answer to this ques- 
tion and Congress has given none. All 
that we have is the general statement that, 
in the event of the inability of the Pres- 
ident to discharge the powers and duties of 
the office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice-President. 

The attention of the country has not been 
called to the meaning of this language until 
the recent assault upon General Garfield. 
Two Presidents have died in office after a 
comparatively short illness and one has 
died by an assassin’s bullet; but no case 
has occurred making it necessary practi- 
cally to construe the language relating to 
the ‘‘inability” of the President. The 
assault upon President Garfield, with the 
prospect that his convalesceuce, at best, must 
be slow, has led to the discussion of the 
subject in the newspapers. Nobody sup. 
poses that there is now any occasion for 
the Vice-President to take the office, and 
the earnest prayer of the whole country is 
that no such occasion may arise in the 
future. The people elected James A. Gar- 
field as their President, and, unless before 
the expiration of his term he dies, or be- 
comes the subject of such an ‘‘inability” 
as would disqualify him for the duties of 
the office, their will is that the office should 
be vested in him. 

We said, not long since, and we desire to 
repeat it again, that Congress ought, by 
legislation, to provide for carrying into 
effect that clause of the Constitution which 
relates to the ‘‘ inability” of the President 
‘**to discharge the powers and duties” of 
his office, upon the happening of which the 
same devolve upon the Vice-President. 
The * inability” in respect to both its na- 
ture and duration should be defined by 
law. The authority by which the fact of 
such ‘‘ inability” shall be ascertained and 
determined should also be settled by law. 
Carefully-drawn provisions in relation to 
both of these points should be made before- 
hand, so that, when a case shall, if ever, 
arise, there will be existing law to deter- 
mine it. As the matter now stands, there 
is no law on the subject and nobody is ex- 
pressly authorized to decide a solitary ques- 
tion in relation to the matter. The Vice- 
President himself, surely, ought not to be 
the judge as to whether the “ inability” 
referred to in the Constitution exists; and, 
hence, whether he has the right to assume 
the powers of the presidential office. 





A CHANGE OF FRONT. 


Tue Baptists are ill at euse in regard to 
the practice of close communion. This is 
apparent from a number of indications. 
The latest of these is a work just issued by 
the Rev. Dr. Graves, of Teunessee, entitled 
**Intercommunion Inconsistent, Unscrip- 
tural, and Productive of Evil.” The au- 
thor concedes that there is much occasion 
for alarm; that it is becoming more and 
more difficult to restrain the members of 
Baptist churches. He speaks in a tone of 
anxious fear about ‘‘ the increasing dissat- 
isfaction among our people, among our 
ministers, as well as members,” and is 
evidently persuaded that the situation is an 
uncommonly grave one. “A full half 
score of D. Ds. have already left us for 
other denominations; and we doubt not 
scores of others are ripening to take their 
place of open dissent and protest, and are 
even now doing it.” Hitherto it has been 
the custom to denounce these D. Ds. and 
others who inclined to open-commupnion 
views as mere sentimental weaklings, 
traitors to Christ and his express com- 
mands—persons who were seeking pop- 
ularity at the cost of truth and of principle. 
Dr. Graves, with great credit to himself, 
declines to take part in this indiscriminate 
and indecent denunciation; but he dis- 
tinctly coucedes that the position of the 
Close-Communion party is illogical and 





affirms that it can no longer be occupied. 
He says: 

“‘The fact is—and it is but the part of 
candor to admit it—that the old current 
arguments by which Baptists have at. 
tempted to vindicate our entire consistency 
in restricting our communion to our own 
denomination have been shown to be un- 

and our principal arguments sop/is- 
tical. The result is dissatisfaction with our 
present practice of restricted communion, 
is manifestly increasing yearly, both in the 
ranks of our ministry and the masses of ou: 
thinking membership.” 

Very true and brave words are these. 
This most remarkable concession is high- 
ly agreeable to us. If we are not deceived, 
it will be ‘‘ mighty interesting reading” to 
that same half-score of badgered and much 
slandered D.Ds., and to large numbers of 
ministers and laymen in every section of 
the Baptist denomination. The day is now 
passed by when it will be in order to de- 
nounce Open-Communion Baptists as tools 
or hypocrites, since Dr. Graves has nobly 
come to their relief; has justified and in 
effect commended their course. Those 
who declare in favor of this principle will 
no longer be constrained, as hitherto, to scek 
refuge in other denominations, and so de. 
plete their own; but they can plead the 
authority of one who is reputed to be a 
Baptist of the Baptists, and by this means 
resolutely hold their ground, fighting the 
battle of open-communion and establish- 
ing the party of open-communion within 
the denomination. For Dr. Graves does 
not content himself with frankly asserting 
that close-communion as now practiced is 
‘*untenable,” and the arguments by whiche 
it is sustained ‘‘sopbistical”; but he sets 
himself and with famous success, we 
think, to demonstrate the truth of this asser- 
tion. As that is the view of the case we 
have always professed, we must beg leave 
to express our unfeigned thanks to the 
author for the valuable service he has ren- 
dered. If his book could be extensively. 
read by Open-Communion Baptists, we be- 
lieve it would strongly confirm them in 
their tendency. If Close-Communion Bap 
tists would read it, they would also find in 
it, especially in Part 1, abundant materials 
to unsettle their minds and to convince 
them that this tenet is a delusion. 

It would be an error to suppose that the 
author of this work isin the least degree 
favorable to open-communion sentiments. 
He abhors them with a perfect and a per- 
fectly amusing hatred. He proposes, in the 
place of the current close communion, a 
novelty which he calls ‘‘church commun- 
ion,” and promises that it will cure every 
tendency toward open communion. In 
otber words, he argues that no local Baptist 
church shall permit the members of any 
other local Baptist church—to say nothing 
of other denominations—to commune with 
them. This innovation is explained, de- 
fended, and commended at great length in 
Part II and Part III of his book. Here is 
close communion gone to seed. We are 
glad to see such a change of front on the 
field of battle. It betokens a sense of weak- 
ness and of danger which is the precursor 
of the triumph of the Open-Communion 
party. The latter will now “thank God 
and take courage.” They may, with very 
good reason, prepare to renew the conflict, 
which has been sleeping for some time, 
since they have just received invaluable aid 
and comfort from one of their leading 
opponents and fresh proofs of disorder and 
alarm among their adversaries. 

We perceive in this work an indication and 
even a promise that the best portion of the 
Baptists of America will sooner or later re- 
turn to the old Baptist ‘‘Landmark” of open 
communion, as it is established in the Phila- 
delpbia Confession. The Warren Association 
of Rhode Island, one of the most influential 
Baptist associations in the country, will 
speedily have occasion to deal practically 
with this question, and we repeat the hope, 
already expressed, that they will quietly 
vote duwn every motion to expunge open- 
communion from their Confession and will 
simply pass over the subject in silence. 
Baptists and others will understand how to 
interpret this silence, and the Warren Asso- 
ciation will thereby acquire a new title to 
the gratitude of the friends of genuine and 
ancient Baptist doctrines and of the Chris- 
tian public at large. 

We trust the agitation now begun by Dr. 





Graves will be pushed forward with vigor. 








We foresee that it will contribute very 
largely, and as Jong as it is prosecuted, to un- 
settle the minds of Close Communion Bap- 
lists, particularly in the Southern States, 
and prepare them for the return to the 
‘* Landmark” of open communion. Dr. 
Graves has builded wiser than he knew, and, 
quite against his will, no doubt, has hecome 
an ally and promoter (and highly effective 
too) of the open communion cause. As 
between the crude novelty which he bere 
advances and the long-tried position of the 
Philadelphia Standard there can be little 
or no room for choice. All sensible and 
conservative Baptists will, doubtless, prefer 
the latter. This will be a great and lasting 
service. If the worthy author should not 
perform another service, he may end his 
days well satisfied with this, assured that 
he bas not lived in vain; for the Baptists 
of England never had any prosperity until 
they began to emerge from the close gom- 
munion into which they uvhappily fetro_ 
graded a few years after the death of Mr. 
Bunyan. It weighed upon their energies 
and their prospects like an incubus. The 
Baptists of America have prospered in 
spite of close communion, and, if it were 
once fairly cast aside, this would be the 
signal for their entrance upon a new and 
glorious age of success and usefulness. _ It 
should be a consoling reflection to Dr. 
Graves to have done so much to promote 
this result, 





GUITEAU’S PUNISHMENT. 


GuiTEAv made his assault upon the 
President in the District of Columbia; and 
the only law in that District applicable to 
his offense, in the event that the President 
recovers, is the statute which provides that 
every person convicted ‘‘of any assault 
with intent to kill shall be sentenced to 
suffer imprisonment and hard labor for the 
first offense for a period not less than two 
por more than eight years, and for the sec- 
ond offense fora period not less than six 
nor more than fifteen years.” 

The universal feeling of the country is 
that the extreme penalty of imprisonment 
for eight years, in the event that the Pres- 
ident does not die from his injuries, would 
be wholly inadequate to the enormity of 
the crime. Hence, the newspapers and 
some lawyers have raised the question 
whether the offense of Guiteau may not be 
split up into two distinct and separate 
crimes, the second being a repetition of the 
first, for each of which he may be separate- 
ly indicted and punished, and thus be im- 
prisoved for twenty-three years, instead of 
eight, which would be the extreme limit on 
the supposition that he has committed but 
one offense. We believe that his offense 
ought to be punished with death, whether 
the President lives or dies, and hope that 
Congress will at the next session enact a 
law making an assault upon the President 
with intent to kill thus punishable, if the 
offense be committed in any place where 
Congress bas exclusive jurisdiction. 

It strikes us, however, that the idea of 
two distinct and separate offenses in this 
case, under two distinct and separate in- 
dictments, and, of course, with two distinct 
trials and convictions, is the sheerest kind 
of nonsense. The offense which the law 
designates is an ‘‘assault with intent to 
kill.” The Jaw does not specify the mode 
of the assault, or the instrument with 
which it is made, or the time during which 
it is being made. What it specifies is, the 
assault with the murderous intention. If 
Guiteau had attacked the President with a 
club and struck him twenty successive 
blows, with the intent to kill him, he would 
have committed the offense named in the 
statute. No one will pretend that, upon 
this supposition, he would be guilty of 
twenty distinct and separate crimes, for 
each of which he might be separately tried 
and punished. His crime would be one 
continuous assault, with the same intent or 
purpose. The character of the assault 
would be fixed by the intention, and that 
intention would cover the whole twenty 
blows, as continuous overt action in pur 
suance thereof. 

Guiteau’s assault was made with a ‘pistol, 
and consisted in two shots at the same man, 
in the same place, and as nearly as possille 
at the same time. These shots form ov: 
continuous act, with one intent, and, hen, 
constitute one and but one offense. ii 
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would not be possible to frame an indict- 
ment for the first shooting without specify- 
ing the very crime involved iu the second 
shooting. Mr. Bishop quotes Chief-Justice 
Waite, of Connecticut, as saying: ‘‘1 take 
it to be a sound rule of law, founded upon 
the plainest principles of natural justice, 
that where a criminal act has beeo commit- 
ted, every part of which may be alleged in 
asingle count in an indictment and proved 
under it, the act cannot be split up into 
several distinct crimes and a separate in- 
dictment sustained upon each.” There is 
hardly any crime that does not involve 
more than one specific act; and yet the 
multiplicity of specific acts done with one 
purpose has never been regarded as con- 
verting the crime into as many separate 
offenses. Guiteau’s assault with intent to 
kill, made by two pistol-shots, is one assault, 


and not two, and, hence, but one offense. 
LL 


* MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Ex-PRrEsIDENT WOOLSEY, as interviewed 
by a reporter of the New York Herald, last 
week, gave a somewhat elaborate outline of 
his views on the subject of miarriage and 
divorce. What is needed, as he thinks, is 
a system of uniform marriage and divorce 
laws, operating throughout the United 
States and, hence, giving one sysiem for the 
whole country. He is entirely correct in 
this opinion, and in the further opinion that 
LO such system can be furnished by Con- 
gress except by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, enlarging its powers. There 1s not 
a fragment of that instrument, as it now is, 
which by the remotest implication gives to 
Congress any power to enact marriage and 
divorce laws that shall operate in the states, 
It may enact such laws for the District of 
Columbia and for the territories of the 
United States; but this is the limit of its 
power on the subject. The framers of the 
Constitution meant to leave and did leave 
the question of marriage and divorce in the 
several states to be exclusively regulated by 
state laws. i 

Unfortunately, there is great diversity in 
the laws of the states on this subject. The 
diversity, though not total, is, nevertheless, 
sufficient to involve confusion, uncertainty, 
and numerous evils in respect t the mar- 
riage relation, and to some extent con- 
flicting decisions by courts. We are one 
people, yet we are very far from having 
one system of marriage and divorce laws. 
Dr. Woolsey proposes, as a method of cor- 
recting the evils growing out of such a state 
of things, that the governors of the states 
should appoint delegates to a national con- 
vention, whose purpose should be to draw 
up a system of such laws, to be submitted 
to the legislatures cf the respective states 
for their adoption. His hope is that a 
recommendation from such a source would 
have great weight with these legislatures, 
tbat many of them would at once adopt it, 
that others would gradually take the same 
course, and that in the end the system 
would extend throughout the whole nation 
by the concurrent action of the state legis- 
latures, Such a convention would up. 
doubtedly have a tendency to unify the 
legislation of the states on the subject; and, 
in the absence of a constitutional amend- 
ment giving power over the question to Con- 
gress, it seems to be thg only thing that can 
be done in the way of co-operative action 
among the states. The discussion of the 
subject by a convention of learned jurists 
would bring it to the attention of the people 
in all partsof the country, and greatly aid 
in the creation of a sound public sentiment, 
that would ultimately expresgitself in the 
form of legislative statutes. 

As to what the law of marriage should 
be, Dr. Woolsey thinks that it ‘‘should not 
make marriage too easy,” and, on the other 





- hand, should not ‘‘ exact too much.” He 


thinks that the parties ought to be required 
iv every case to obtain a license from the 
town clerk, certifying to the fact that they 
are marriageable, and that there should be 
a careful provision for the registration of 
all marriages. He would have a ceremony 
in every case, and restrict its performance 
to ministers of the Gospel and civil magis. 
trates. He does not like the law of this 
state, which permits the parties, at their 
own option, to asssume the relation of hus 
band and wife, as merely « private affair, 
just as men enter into ordinary contracts, 
with no public recognition or ceremonial 





form. We entirely agree with him in this 
dislike. Such a system makes marriage 
“too easy.” It treats it as if it were an 
ordinary contract, like an agreement be- 
tween two men to swap horses, whereas it 
is an institution of society, as well as a con- 
tract between individuals, and in the 
former character lies at the very founda- 
tion of all social well-being. No parties 
should be permitted to enter into the rela- 
tion secretly. There is almost always some- 
thing wrong about such marriages. 

As to divorce legislation, Dr. Woolsey 
says: ‘‘ There should be but one ground for 
absolute divorce, with permission for the 
aggrieved party to marry again. That 
ground is, of course, ad ltery.” He qual- 
ifies this statement by saying that ‘‘ willful 
absence for three years is justly considered 
equivalent to adultery, and absence for 
seven years may properly be regarded as 
equivalent to death.” Dr. Woolsey is 
strongly opposed to the doctrine of ‘ di- 
vorce made easy,” as practiced in too 
many of the states, as well as to the substi- 
tution of various equivalents for adultery 
as grounds of divorce. It is undoubtedly 
true that the tendency of legislation in this 
country bas been to enlarge these grounds, 
and thus multiply the legal occasions for 
divorce suits. ‘The effect is to impair the 
stability and permanency of the marriage 
relation, to the general @umage and injury 
of society. Divorce legislation that prac- 
tically encourages and fosters divorces is 
harmful and, therefore, wrong. 

Dr. Woolsey says that in 1878 there were 
in England and Wales, with a population 
of 24,000,000, eight hundred divorces grant- 
ed; while in the same year there were six 
hundred divorces in Massachusetts, with a 
population of 1,783,000, and four hundred 
and seventy-eight divorces in Connecticut, 
with a much smaller population. The con- 
trast between Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, on the one hand, and England and 


| Wales, on the other, is really startling. In 


the former divorce would seem to be invest- 
ed with the character of an “ institution,” 
furnishing a lurge amount of business for 
divorce lawyers, who, as Dr. Woolsey re- 
marks, are bitter opponents of any reform 
on this subject. 





THE IMPORTANT QUESTION. 





A CHIEF distinction between a wise man 
and a fool is in the questions he asks, The 
man that asks and tries to answer import- 
aut questions we call a wise man—a phi- 
losopher. The man that occupies his atten- 
tion with uvimportant matters we call a 
fool. His symbol is the muck-rake that 
Bunyan saw in his vision. 

The more important the question he asks 
and the greater the serious judgment which 
he brings to its consideration, the higher 
the wisdom we ascribe to the sage. There- 
fore it is that the greatest sages are those, 
like the founders of great religions, who 
have asked that greatest of all questions in 
some one of its various forms. As humanity 
is greater than man, us God is greater than 
humanity, as eternity is vaster than time, the 
chief of all questions is that of the Psalmist, 
‘‘ Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” orof the 
convicted thousands at Pentecost, ‘‘Breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” or of the jailer, 
‘Sirs, what must Ido to be saved?” or of 
him who questioned of Jesus, ‘‘ Master, 
what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life?” or of the nameless Chaldean 
liturgist, who many centuries earlier asked, 


“ Who in Heaven is high exalted? 
Who in earth is high exalted?” 


or of the Buddha who asked, ‘‘ Who is he 
that shall attain to the rest of the perfect, 
that shall be called a Brahmana?” or of 
Socrates, who asked for the definition of 
the Beautiful and the Good; or of Edwards, 
who searched for the essence of True Virtue. 

The answer to this question is religion. It 
is not the phenomenal, the adventitious in 
religion; but it is its bottom factor. Every 
religion, so far as it is true, gives the same 
answer to this question. The difference 
between religions is in what they add to 
the true answer, or in the motives they 
present to secure that a man achieves the 
answer. 

Now, what is this answer, which is all 
there is of natural religion, which is the 
best part of every religion, but which most 
teligions so utterly, and the best so largelv 
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given by all sages; but best in the words 
of Christ to the lawyer who asked 
him the same question, ‘‘ Master, which 
is the great commandment in the law?” 
and to whom he replied: *‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy beart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” It is the most philosophical answer 
ever made to the question, expressing con- 
cretely what Jonathan Edwards expressed 
abstractly, when he answered the question, 
‘What is true virtue?” by saying: ‘‘It is 
love to Being in general.” 

He only is a wise man who asks this 
questiou for himself and answers it for 
himself. 





Etlitovial Hotes. 


In his volume “Two Rivulets,’? Walt Whit- 
man says that he has not shunned the charge 
of obscurity in his poems ‘‘ because human 
thought, poetry, or melody must bave dim 
escapes and outlets—must possess a certain 
fluid, aerial character, akin to space itself, ob- 
scure to those of little or no imagination, but 
indispensable to the highest purposes. Poetic 
style, when addressed to the soul, is less 
definite form, outline, sculpture, and becomes 
vista, music, half tints, and even less than half- 
tints.”” Jobn Burroughs says of this in The 
Critic: ‘“*I know no ampler justification of 
a certain elusive quality there is in the highest 
poetry (something that refuses to be tabulated 
or explained and that isa stumbling-block to 
many readers) than is contained in these sen- 
tences.”” Which all seems to us moonshine, 
whether Whitman or Burroughs says it. Who 
are the great poets of the olden time? Homer, 
#Eschslus, Sophocles, Virgil, and Horace; 
and every one of them is as limpid as 
a sphere of Japanese crystal. Who are 
the famous poets of the English language? 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Tennyson; 
and not one of them ever wrote a line that was 
obscure and elusive. 4#t is the writers of this 
century—writers of a second or seventh-rate 
class—that imagine that haze is more poetical 
than sunlight. Thereis a thousandfold more 
poetry in the day than there is in the night; 
and in the night the poetry isin the clear, 
shining stars, and ‘the sharp-cué moon, and 
the flocking and flecking clouds that fleece the 
elean sky; and only’distraction or terror in the 
obscurity of the embracing fog and the black 
storm. This tendency in poetry to substitute 
sounding words, which only seem to convey a 
sense, instead of a sense that subordinates 
words, is a wretched gift of Swinburne’s, 
though he has vastly more sense to his verse 
than his more or less conscious imitators. We 
hope the poetry of ‘“‘dim escapes” will soou 
cease to beguile ill-balanced minds. 





{t is very pleasant to read the commendation 
given by the learned reviewer, the Very Rev. 
James A.Corcoran, D.D., in The American Catho- 
lic Quarterly Review, of the new Revision. He 
devotes a considerable space to proving that 
the earlier English translations corrupted the 
text, for the purpose of attacking the Roman 
Catholic faith, and that even King James’s 
version retained many of these odious mis™ 
translations. Of tLe Revision he says: 

“One of the greatest benefits conferred b 

the Revision on the English Protestant world, 
though very few or none seem to realize it, is 
that all the wicked translations, whether by 
falsification of meaning, or by interpolation, 
or by foisting of glosses into the text, have 
been ruthlessly swept away by the besom of 
the revisers. Amd why? Solely on the ground 
that they were corruptions. They do not 
explicitly say that they were sectarian corrup- 
tious, nor need we insist on their saying it; 
but they recogvized them as such, and ever 
honest man, every friend of religious trut 
must be thankful that they have with unspar- 
ing hand driven these unholy abominations 
out of the book of God’s revelation. This 
proves that their honesty was wholesale, not 
partial or interested.” 
Really, that frank praiseis delightful. Vicar_ 
General Corcoran, however, seems to be quite 
too strenuous to make it appear that all the 
important changes are in the direction of 
agreement with the Latin Vulgate. It is very 
unfortunate for the Catholics that they are 
compelled to stand by tlle Vulgate. It is an 
excellent version, but the old Italic was in 
some points better, and there are not a few 
errors in it. 





Tue Journal and Messenger was the first of 
the Baptist papers to discover heresy in Pro- 
fessor Toy and to raise the hue and cry which 
compelled his resignation of the chair of 
Old Testament Interpretation in the Louisville 
Theological Seminary. It is now the first to 
shed tears over the withdrawal of the appoint- 
ment of the Revs. Jobn Stout and T. P. Bell, 
of South Carolina, as missionaries to China, 
of which we spoke last week. 


‘It isa sad state of things. but we do not see 
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did. lt is certainly very hazardous, to say the 
least, to send as teachers tothe heathen men 
who have doubts even as to the divine origin 
of our sacred books.”’ 

It is not true that they question “the divine 
origin of our sacred books,”” They only reise 
the question as tothe amount of the human 
element inthem. It continues: 

‘* We think that we can see, in the cases of 
these brethren, the traces of teaching received 
from Prof. Toy. Shakespeare’s Brutus well 
says: ‘ The evil that men do lives after them.’ 
Dr. Toy is not physically dead, but he has 
ceased to be # teacher in a Baptist theological 
seminary, yet his influence still lives in the 
hearts of former pupils and has interfered 
with the missionary prospects of two of them.’” 
Professor Toy taught them to raise questions 
and to think, did he? If he bad not done it, 
others would, at Louisville and elsewhere. 
The days of obscurantism are numbering. The 
Journal and Messenger is guilty of abetting a 
foul sin, These men are proved and accrediled 
preachers ; none abler or more devoted than 
they and none in South Carolina more honored 
than one of them. They have guided the 
missionary zeal of their state. They resign 
good pastorates because they want to go and 
teach China’s perishing* millions that Jesus 
loved them and died for them and will save 
them. They were appointed, with jubilations, 
at Richmond, last Spring; but now some mis- 
erable backbiters of the style of The Journal 
and Messenger, that would rather have the 
heathen perish than be converted by one that 
does not believe just as they do, raised the cry 
of ‘‘ Heresy ’’—that they did not believe in the 
“divine origin of our sacred books.’’ And the 
cowardly Board of Missions went and asked 
them, and found out that, while they believed 
in inspiration, they really did not believe iv 
the plenary theory of it; and then the coward- 
ly Board suggested that they resign. They 
answered: Will they thrust us out privily ? 
Nay, verily, let them come themselves and 
put us out. And the Board did put them out, 
and the stay-at-home Journal and Messenger 
claps its weeping bands. 





We confess to a general feeling of sympathy 
with Zhe Christian Advocate’s criticism of the 
withdrawal of Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. from the 
work of the ministry. It quotes the following 
from acorrespondent of The Baltimore Amer- 
ican, who was on the ‘‘ Bothnia” : 

“The young Dr. Tyng, who lately resigned 
bis pastorate and is now on his way to fill an 
important position in connection with one of 
the great American houses, which is estublish- 
ing transatlantic connections, made a fe ic- 
itous master of ceremonies. Dr. Tyug’s 
avowed purpose is to muke a fortume. He 
says he will not preach again until he can do 
so independently of pecuniary considerations, 
and in this he has shown an amount of moral 
heroism which deserves respect and is not 
usual nowadays.” 

We presume the statement is true, though 
where the “‘ moral heroism” appears is not 
evident. A man has the right to leave the 
mivistry for any good reason, and be ap- 
plauded therefor, or for any bad reason ; but 
‘‘moral heroism” is not the name for his act 
in either case. A minister who fails as preach- 
er, who finds he has mistaken bis calling, 
may do laudably to go into life insurance; 
if his health fails, he does well to stop preach- 
ing and go to traveling or money-making ; bat 
there is no heroism here. We do not assume 
to know, much less give the reasons why Dr. 
Tyng bas so suddenly left the pulpit. His 
health is by no means wrecked, and on the 
face of the facts there is nothing to prevent 
his having many more years of fruitful minis- 
try, if his heart moved him. If his reason was 
to make money, then it implies a lowering of 
his view of the dignity of the office of an am- 
bassador of Christ. It is good to win money ; 
itis better to win suuls. We should judge 
that Dr. Tyng does not intend to return to the 
ministry, from the fact that he has sold bis 
library, the last thing a minister is willing to 
part with. 


A very intelligent correspondent, pursuing 
some special tveological studies in Germany, 
writes us: 

“You lately gave a sketch of Professor 
Delitzsch’s views, as a scientific critic, on the 
chronology of the Old Testament writings. It 
muy be interesting to some of your readers to 
know that bis attention is not wholly absorbed 
by questions of dry criticism, as was shown last 
evening, in a light that to me was new. Once 
each week he bas a meeting with the English- 
speaking theological students here, in which, 
in a free, conversational manner, he discusses 
various questions of the theological world. 
The ‘subject of the meeting last evening was 
the ‘Tree of Life,’ and, after a critical discue- 
sion, the conversation turned toward the de- 
votional writings of the English language, 
translated intoGerman. Professor D. referred 
to‘ Grahum und ich’ (*Grabam and I’) as a bc ok 
that bad greatly fascinated him, and said that 
one would find it imrposstble to lay it aside 
before finishing ft, after having once taken it 
up. He mrentioned Frances Ridley Havergal 
and Hesba Stretton with enthusiasm, and of 
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* Jessica’s Last Prayer’ be said: ‘It isa proof of 
the truth of Christianity as. good as the writ- 
ines of science.’ Some one referred to Mrs. 
Prentiss’s ‘Stepping Heavenward,’ translated 
lato German under the title ‘Himmela».’ The 
book had escaped his notice, and in an instant 
he was eaver in his inquiries, and then said de- 
cisively that he must read it, and sometime 
afterward mentioned it again, showing that 
he bad not forgotten, ‘Oh!’ he, said with 
warmth, ‘you have glorious authors; such as 
Write not with some secret selfish motive, but 
from a heart filled with the Spirit of God,’ It 
wus quite a revelationto me, for I had listened 
to Professor D.’s public lectures on the Old 
Testament without suspecting that he pos- 
sessed such a wonderful knowledge of the de- 
volional writings of the English tongue ashe 
then showed ; and better even than this knowl- 
edge was the deep interest with which he spoke, 
showing that these writings were not simply 
loijg¢d in his head, but were ensbrived iu bis 
heart. Germany seems to some like a Sahara 
of experimental religion, but there are oases 


even here.” 


Tue legislature of this state last Saturday 
ended the struggle in respect to one of the 


senatorships by the election of the Hon. War- 
ver Miller as United States senator, to fill the 
vacaney occasioned by the resignation of 
Thomas C, Piatt. It required seventy-three 
votes to elect, and Mr. Warver received 
seventy-six, or three more than a majority of 
all the votes cast. Mr. E. G. Lapham, the Re- 
publican candidate for Mr. Conkling’s place, 


received but sixty-eight votes, and, hence, 
lacked five of a majority. Had the balloting 
been continued, he, doubtless, would bave been 
elected. The Conklugites and the Democrats, 
however, prevented this result by voting foran 
adjournment until Monday, with the prospect 
that Mr, Lapham will soon be elected, This, 
if accomplished, will terminate oue of the 
bitterest avd bardest-fought contests that has 
ever occurred in the legislature of this state. 
Mr. Conkling, from the beginning, bus been 
the central figure in this struggle. Angry with 
the President, because he could not control his 
action, and angry with the Republican mem 
bers of the Senate, beeause they would not fol_ 
low his lead, he resigned his seat in a pet of 
insane and stupid passion, expecting that the 
lexislature of this state would promptly give 
him back the honor which be bad thrown 
away, andthus enable him to return to the 
Senate in a better trim to figbt the President. 
llis subsequent conduct shows that his resig- 
nation was bypocritical. He did vot mean 
to retire, but did mean to strengthen himself 


for further war on the Administration. The 
‘‘vreat scnator’’ amazingly miscalculated as to 
hisown strength. Although he hes been able to 


hold together a minority of the Republicans in 
the legislature, and until last Saturday to pre- 


vent the election of anybody, there has been no 
time from the commencement of the struggle 
in which there was the least chance for his 
election. The Republicans of the state by an 


overwhelming majority bave been opposed 
tobhim. They have had enough and more 
than enough of bim and bave been anxious 
to get rid of him. Mr. Conkling has had his 
day, and must now retire, politically self- 
ruined by his own conduct. His desperate 
resistance to tag pupular will has for the last 
seven weeks been the one great obstacle to the 
election of United States senators. We 
heartily rejoice over bis final failure and de- 
feat. Messrs. Miller and Lapham, both of 
them members of Congress, are gentlemen of 
fair standing ; and yet the State of New York 
ought tobe represented in the Senate of the 
Uniicd States by abler and stronger weu. 
Neither of them is mentally large enough for 
the place. We regret that the Republicans of 
the lewisluture did not look higher for their 
candidates. Had they done so, the defeat of 
Mr. Conkling would have been in all respects 
a complete victory. 

SeNaATOK Dawes, of Massachuseit:, in a re- 
cent leiter to a Republican of Virginia, says: 

“lamin receipt of yours of the 11th inst. 
1. amazes me that any good and true Republie- 
an in Virginia, baving the opportunity, witi- 
out compromise of any princi, le for which the 
National Republican Purty:is contending, to 
secure justice in ber courts and at the polls for 
the down-trodden and defenseless by co-opera- 


tion with the Readjueters, should hesitate a | 


moment. If in the approaching election so 
much shall be lost, I do hope. for the cause of 
human rights (of transcendently more import- 
auce than any man’s advancement), it will not 
be because any Republican will fail to stand 
and work with any body, I care not who, for 
its attainment.” 

We entirely concur with the view of Senator 
Dawes. Virginia Republicans have now an 
opportunity to liberalize the public policy of 
that state, to break the power of Bourbon 
Democrats, and secure to the colored people 
the full and equal enjoyment of their political 
and civil rights; and this opportunity they 
will foolishly throw away unless they com- 
bine their forces with the party led by General 
Mahone. Acting by themselves, they are pow- 





erless to achieve anything but their own utter 
defeat; but if acting with the Readjusters, 
they are quite certain to secure the defeat of 
the Bourbon Democrats and sbare in the bene- 
fits of a victory for human rights. We too 
shall be amazed if Virginia Republicans have 
nut the good sense to understand the situation 
of affairs in that state and act accordingly. If 
any of their leaders want to get up an inde- 
pendent Republican ticket, they had better 
dispense with all such leaders. 

Tue Tribune, of this city, favors an amend- 
ment tothe Constitution providing that ‘ Con- 
gress shall have power to pass uniform laws 
declaring the conditions and modes of mar- 
riage and divorce and defining legitimacy.” 
In regard to this amendment The Tribune re- 
marks ; 

“This would confine Congress to the matter 

which is nationai—namely, the status of per- 
sons—and would leave the states free to legis- 
late ou property rights of husband and wife, 
authority of husband or father over wife or 
child, and like matters. This would, more- 
over, dispose permanently not only of the 
present inconvenient conflict of state laws on 
the marriage relation, but also of all future 
questions as to polygamy, either in Utah or in 
the adjoining territories which seem inclined 
to follow her example; and not only while they 
remain territories, but after they shall become 
states.” 
No amendment is needed to enable Congress 
tu legislate on the subject of marriage and di- 
vorce in the District of Columbia or in the ter- 
ritories of the United States. It already has 
here supreme and exclusive legislative power, 
and may enact just what laws it pleases in re- 
gard to the marriage relation. It is not so, 
however, in the states, since there the Consti- 
tution leaves the whole power with the state 
legislatures and grants no power over the sub- 
ject to Congress. We believe that the amend 
ment suggested by The Tribune is the shortest 
and surest remedy for a great evil in our coun- 
try. Though we are one people, we are on the 
subject of marriage and divorce thirty-eight 
different nations, living and acting under con- 
flicting laws. The country needs one system 
on this subject, and this cau be effectually 
gained only by giving Congress power to fur- 
nish it 


A CURKESPONDENT .Wants to kuow if we 
endorse the sermon of Joseph Cook on 
‘Temperance, in our issue of July 7th. Publi- 
cation endorses nothing; and especially do 
we not endorse the following : 

“JT think it is beyond dispute among the 

scholars of,the first rank that at the Passover 
the wine used was non-intoxicating, and that 
our Lord instituted the Supper with such 
wine.” 
We do not believe there is fu Amerien or Eu 
rope one scholar “of the first rauk’’ who 
would say that the Supper was institu- 
ted with won-alcoholic (which we sup- 
pose is meant by ‘“ non-intoxicating’’) 
wine. As to Cato, Columella, and Pliny, they 
gave no “recipes” of any importance for keep- 
iug must. They onby say that itis possible to 
keep must ** usque in annum,” as we say, “ the 
year round,” till the next vintage, by sinking 
it, in a sealed jar, in a pond. They do not say 
that any one did this, vor do they say for what 
use any one would thus preserve must (they do 
not callit vinuwa, wine); but, probably, it was 
for medical use, if ever the method was tried. 
Pliny never speaks of must ss a drink; but 
onty places it among his medicines. We do 
not know of a sentence of any Greek or Latin 
writer which narrates that any person ever 
drank a single spoonful of must, on any 
account or for any purpose whatever. When 
the disciples ‘“‘made ready the Passover,’’ 
they, of course, procured the customary 
bread and wine; and the notion that fermented 
wine was excluded, under the head of leaven, 
is laughed at by our educated Jews. The ex. 
clusion related only to fermented breadstuffs, 
not to fermented juice of fruits. The raisin 
wive used by them is fermented. 





One of the ways by which the Mormon 
leaders in Utah manage to perpetuate their 
system in Utah and are seeking to extend it 
into the territories of Arizona, Idaho, and 
Montana is to send missionaries to Europe to 
preach their doctrines, make converts, and 
then provide for their free transportation to 
this country. They bave for years kept an 
ample fund in the Bank of England to defray 
the expenses of this service. Last Spring a 
colony of some seven or eight bundred of 
these Mormon recruits landed at Castle Gar- 
den, in this city, on their way tothe “ Promised 
Land” of the “ Latter-Day Saints.” About 
two weeks ayo eight hundred more Mormon 
converts came as steerage passengers in a 
single Liverpool steamer. The Mormon leaders 
make it a business to streng:hen their force, 
in this way. We do not deny their right to 
do so. They violate no law of the land in 
preaching their religion, whether in this coun- 
try or elsewhere ; and the converts who, under 
the persuasion aud influence of Mormon mis- 
sionaries and with the aid of Mormon funds, 
come to this country bave the same right to 





come as any other class of people. What the 
Governmeut should dois notto attempt any 
legal interference with this process, nor to at- 
tempt to suppress Mormonism simply as a re 
ligious system ; but to lay its strong hand upon 
the polygamy practiced by the Mormons. 
This polygamy is a gross immorality and 
crime, and this is to be crushed out by the 
most energetic application of penal law. This 
is the one thing for the Government to do; 
and, this being done, then let Mormonism as a 
religious system take care of itself. . 


You cannot cure The Interior of its rational- 
ism. It goes in always for ‘‘ higher criticism” 
of the Bible, quite subordinating such com- 
mon vulgar evidences as manuscripts and 
grammar to its inner. sight. Speaking of II 
Tim. fii, 16, which the Revisers translate 
* Every Scripture inspired of God is also profit- 
able,’ ete., it says: 

“It is not very probable that Paul would 
utter an inconsequential truism of that kind. 
No one need be told that a Scripture inspired 
of God would be profitable—that would be 
taken for granted; but what has needed to be 
known was just the truth that Paul wrote, 
ae ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of 

od.’”’ 


This shows just the difference in readers. To 
us it does not seem at all an “ inconsequential 
truism ”’ that, after having congratulated Tim. 
othy for having from a child been familiar 
with the Holy Scriptures, and mentioned that 
they make one wise unto salvation, he should 
also have added that all God-inspired Seripture 
is profitable to the furnishing of the man of 
God. Whichever translation be adopted, it 
remains that Paul did make the statement 
which the irreverent Interior sneers at; and, 
more than that, it is a weighty trath, which 
other ministers than Paul need to impress on 
other Timothys. 


‘THe money received for liquor licenses in 
this city amounted in 1880 to $415,280. . This 
dves not go into the city treasury, but is de- 
voted by the city to 117 benevolent institu- 
tions, in sums varying from $90,412, to the 
Institution of Mercy, down to §102 to the 
Homeopathic Medical College. We give be- 
Jow the names of those that receive $5,000 
vor over 
Institution of Mercy, for support of children. .g¥u,412 
Asylum of Sisters of St. Dominic, for support 

A EE RES NT il II ED 
Mission of Immaculate Virgin, for support of 





Sin tenccdatesoenstsienses escceccevesnamns 23,007 
Ladies’ Deborah Nursery, for support of chil- 

Py vncvecssedcctsccseceuseneed vemebaateeensses 
St. Stephen's Home for Children..... evecccecess 
New York Infant Asylum............ 
St. Joseph's Asylum for Children... aoe 
Colored Orphan Association..................... i 
Deaf and Dumb Imstitution.................+. e+. 10,347 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital.................... 10,067 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society........... 9,478 
Asylum of St. Vinewt de Paul................... 6,405 
Improved Instructivn of Deaf Mutes............ 7,823 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum......... eocccee 7,770 
American Female Guardian Society............. 5,773 
Ladies’ Union Relief (for children of soldiers). 5,170 
Db. Teemiehs TRAIN... ccccseccccccccccscccscccecess 5,000 


The various religious bodies, Protestant and 
Catholic, are well represented; and even the 
Baptists, to our surprise, have their little in- 
terest iu continuing this abominable system, 
the Ladies’ Home Society of the Baptist Church 
receiving a thousand dollars; foritis readily 
seen that it is for the interest of these soci- 
eties among which the license fees are dis- 
tributed to bave as many rumholes licensed 
as possible. Indeed, the Hqnor-sellers charge 
that the excise business is little better than a 
blackmailing venture for the benefit of cer- 
tain churches and institutions, and that when 
there isa renewed activity in pressing for the 
collecting of fees, it is because these societies 
bring the pressure, for their own ends. Cer- 
tainly it is a ghastly sight to see benevolent 
societies interested to swell their receipts out 
of the multiplication of the pest-houses whose 
existence also brings them three-fourths of 
their waifs and orphans. Even so in old 
times enterprising hunters kept tame she 
wolves, that they might collectthe bounty for 
the heads of their whelps. 


Ir the Italian who calls himself Vincenzo 
Ribello and who was last week brought to 
this city as Guiseppe Esposito, the monster 
brigand who, as the Italian Government repre- 
sents, has fled to this country, and whose ex- 
tradition is demanded under our treaty with 
Italy, be the veritable man charged with the 
crimes set forth and demanded for extradition, 
then by all, means let him be surrendered to 
the Italian authorities for punishment, no 
matter by what name he now calls himself. 
This Esposito was one of the principal and 
most horrible bardits of Sicily, aud, if he has 
sought refuge in this country, as alleged, then 
he should here find no asylum of safety 
against the justice of his own government, 
We have a treaty with Italy on the subject of 
extradition, and we should execute it, in both 
its spirit and its letter. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that sufficient proof must be 
furnished that the man arrested and brough 


to this city is Esposito, the party claimed, aud , 
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further, that such evidence of his criminality 
must be presented to the United States author- 
ity as would justify his apprebension and com- 
mitment for trial if the crime had been com- 
mitted in this country. It ts the duty of the 
Italian Government to meet both of these con- 
ditions before it is entitled to the custody of 
the party; and when it shall have done so, then 
it will be the duty of the United States to 
make the surrender and permit the removal of 
the party from the jurisdiction and protection 
of our laws. The prisoner is temporarily com- 
mitted to jail, as be should be, till these ques- 
tions are judicially settled. 


.---Itis with the greatest satisfaction that 
we see the organization of special departments 
in our leading universities for instiuction in 
political science. Columbia College, whose 
trustees, following a plan of Professor J. W. 
Burgess, have been reorganizing the whole 
course of study, was the first to lead the way. 
The success has been so great the first year 
that Harvard and the University of Michigan 
have both followed suit and announce tlie in- 
auguration of similar departments. We are 
giad to see in the schedule of studies of one of 
these institutions, saudwiched in with consti- 
tutional and international law, taxation and 
finance, a course of instruction in political 
ethics. We trust that many future sta'esmen 
will take high rank in this special study. 

..-. Tbe reason given for revoking the ap- 
pointment of the two South Carolina Baptist 
ministers as missionaries to China was that 
they do not hold the views of inspiration 
“commonly held by the constituency of the 
Southern Baptist Convention.’”” But Mr. 
Stout replies that ‘“‘there are no ‘views com- 
monly held.’’? The large majority, he says, 
have no theory of inspiration now, however 
it may have been twenty years ago. They 
simply hold the Bible to be the Word of God, 
and have settled no theory as to how it came 
to be such. There is no other religious ques- 
tion on which there is such general uncer 
tainty or on Which the Church, which is now 
asking the reasons of its faith, so earnestly 
seeks light. 

.... The Key. Jotham Sewall, Jr., writes to 
The Christian Mirror to say that, if Professor 
Stearne’s inaugural at Bangor is to be received 
with so much delight, we (iu Maine) might as 
well “‘forever be done with refusing men or- 
dination over Congregational churches because 
they incline to evolution, or doubt pleuary in- 
spiration, or are uncertain in regard to future 
punishment,”? ‘There is not,” he eays, “a 
liberal Congregational minister in the state 
who will not hail the inaugural of the new 
professor as one of the best possible state- 
ments of his views.’ The editor replies well 
to what Mr. Sewall bas well said—that the in- 
augural is both progressive and conservative. 

....A letter received from Hon. E. W. 
Blatchford, of Chicago, assures us that it is 
** entirely false”? that, as we were informed, 
there was a movement to bave a certain Chica- 
go pastor appointed as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, and that the 
failure to elect him gave offense to some lead- 
ing critics of the Society, who are members of 
bis church. Our information came from 
sources which were otherwise found correct 
and which we supposed to be trustworthy, 
but Mr. Blatehbford’s denial must be couclu- 
sive, and we withdraw the statement, greatly 
regretting that we were misled. 

...-Two things are noticeable about the 
attempted assassination, one of which has 
been noticed—tbat the South is very hearty in 
its sympathy witb the victim and its abbor- 
rence of the miserable murderer. The other is 
the general and bearty expressions of bishops, 
archbishops, and vicars-general to the same 
effect. We do not a bit believe in the non- 
sense of some vaporing Protestant privateers- 
men that Catholic ‘allegiance to Rome makes 
patriotism with them an impossible virtue. 
We have not noticed any lack of laudable love 
of country among our Catholic fellow-citizens, 
as compared with Protestants. 

....The Interior complains that Synod ea’ 
Missionary Sheldon Jackson is set to work by 
the Presbytérian Board of Home Missions al) 
the way from Alaska to Galveston, instead of 
being confined to his Colorado diocese. But 
the Mission Board had last year only one active 
secretary, Dr. Kendall. There is needed some- 
body todo general supervising of fieid-work at 
the West. The Congregationalists find that it 
pays. Let The Inferior persuade the General 
Assembly to approve such an appointment, 
and then it will not be necessary to make a 
synodical missionary do what is not his proper 
synodical work. 

....We should congratulate the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions on the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Roberts, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
to succeed Dr. Dickson as secretary. He is 
admirably adapted to the place, being wise, 
shrewd, affable, and good. That he is a 
man of uncommon intelligence might be 
judged by the fact that he bes scted, since 
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Dr. McCosh’s inauguration, as chairman of 
the committee of the trustees having charge 
of all changes in the course of study in Prince- 
ton College. He has long been one of the 
tfustees of the Home Mission Board. 


.-The Harvard ‘‘ Annex” seemed a very 
inadequate provision for female students ; but 
to it President Barnard traces a considerable 
part of the change of public opinion in regard 
to the university education of women. Most 
surprising was the proposition of the faculty 
of Rutgers College to admit women to the 
college classes, which was a prophecy, al- 
though the trustees rejected it. But it is get- 
ting to be a race now between the colleges 
which shall do the fair thing first, with the 
chances more in favor of Episcopal Columbia 
and Unitarian Harvard. 

-...We have received and read President 
Carter’s inaugural address at Williams Col- 
lege. It is delightful reading and is pervaded 
by a beautiful and devout Christian spirit, as 
well as marked by fine literary style. He 
quotes the words of Ulysses to Nausicaa 
“Recently I saw such a young shoot of a palm 
growing upin Delos, near the altar of Apollo,” 
to suggest the truth that ‘‘ the fairest growth 
in character and the noblest culture in modern 
scholarship will never be secured very far 
from the living oracles of Christ.”’ 


. Garfield is living on his constitution, and 
not onthe by-laws. In some form or other, the 
hour of physical trial, wound, exposure, or 
sickness is sure to come to every one; and the 
reason why insurance companies always ask 
whether an applicant drinks intoxicating 
liquors is because they know that such critical 
times kill off those that have not by good bhab- 
its of abstinence hovored the body. Dissi- 
pated people die young. They bave ruined 
their constitution. 


---.We suspect that Prof. Willis J. Beecher 
has exclusive possession of that papyrus from 
which the account he gives of the Exodus of 
the Hebrews is ‘‘ supposed to have been trans- 
lated.”” We have seen no account of it in 
Lepsius’s ‘‘Zeitschrift.” Inall the six voluwes 
of the translations of Egyptian texts in ‘* The 
Records of the Past’’ there is not one so in- 
teresting in characteror of such high literary 
quality. That dwarf must have lived long 
with the Amu. 


.-One of the principal teachers in this city, 
the head of a grammar school, secured the 
theft of the examination questions for admis- 
sion into the High School, and gave his pupile 
the advantage of them, resulting in an improp- 
erly large percentage of children passing the 
examination. Hewas detected and obliged to 
confess. Was he dismissed from the service? 
Not at all. Only fined two or three months’ 
salary, and he remains—an example to his 
pupils. 

.- We do not need to read the name of the 
paper in which we fiod it, for the Italics and 
the *‘ cuss-words,”’ and the venom against our 
public schools plainly indicate that this com- 
ment on the assault upon the President comes 
from the pen of James H. McMasters and 
could be found only in The Freeman’s Journa’ : 

‘*Struck by a vile fool! but a legitimate 
product of the damned and damuable creediess 
schooling giv en to such vicious monkeys as he 
has proved.” 

.- There has been this year the usual vari- 
ety of honorary degrees, deserved and unde- 
served; but we have not noticed any quite so 
remarkable as those conferred a couple of 
years ago by the California Baptist College, 
which gave tbe D. D. to the general baggage 
agent of the Centzal Pacific Railmpad and also 
toan employé in the Mint at San Francisco. 
We believe both of these men had beep 
preecbers. 

-- The retirement of Mr. Conkling from the 
Republican Party—indeed, we may say, from 
politics—would not introduce the Millennium ; 
but i' would relieve the country of one very 
prolific source of discord. Certain it is that 
the Republican Party in this state can do much 
bettcr without him than with him, if he must 
be acceptedasaleader. The divisionsand con- 
flictsin the party are mainly the work of bis 
hands 


. Jefferson Davis says a good word—that 
he sincerely trusts ‘that the President may 
recover and that the startling event will arouse 
the people to the consideration of a remedy 
for the demoralization which a wild hunt after 
office is creating.”” That is what everybody is 
saying. He gracefully adds: ‘I will not say 
Tam thankful the assassin is nota Southern 
man ; but I willsayI regret he !< an American.” 

.-President Barvard, in his report to the 
trustees of Columbia College, says that the 
day is not distant when this College will “open 
her doors widely enough to receive all earnest 
and honest seekers after knowledge, without 
any distinction of class orsex.’? The members 
of the faculty, without any exception, are in 
tavor ¢f such a change in the rules of the 
-ollege. 

--+-The Tribune, of this city bes generally 








spoken rather lightly of the civil service reform- 
ers. It thinks better of their plan since the as- 
sault upon the President. There is need of some 
plan, says the Tribune, to ‘‘make the subordi- 
uate places dependent upon something be- 
sides favoritism and partisanship.”” This con- 
viction is a good start toward the end. 


-++eT be Southern states voted solidly against 
James A. Garfield as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency ; and yet from all these states have come 
the warmest expressions of sympathy for him 
as the wounded President of the United States. 
They very properly distinguish between the 
candidate for their suffrage and the Chief 
Magistrate of the people. 


.- It is a noticeable fact that the hideous 
erime of Guiteau bas set the newspapers to 
discussing and the people talking about the 
evils of the ‘“‘spoils system.” There is a very 
general impression, for which there seems to 
be good reason, that but for this system this 
miserable creature would not have thought of 
shooting the President. 


..--The circular of Governor Foster, of 
Ohio, addressed tothe other state governors 
and proposing a day of national thanksgiving 
when the President’s recovery shall be reason- 
ably assured, has called forth a general response 
from these governors, heartily approving of 
the idea. Nothing could be more fitting than 
such an appointment. 


-++-Last Tharsday was, in pursuance of the 
recommendation and appointment of Governor 
Blackburn, observed in Kentucky asa day of 
fasting and prayer forthe recovery of Presi- 
dent Garfield. Never was the praying heart 
of the Christian world more unanimous in any 
desire than that thelife of our noble President 
should be spared. 


.. This is the way that the late excellent 
George Gilfillan expressed himself as to the 
essentials and non-essentials of the Christian 
religion : 

‘*Infinite doubts as to the records, the cir- 
cumsetantials, and the genesis of religion ; in- 
finite love for Christ and Christianity, as his 
reflex for all its grand moral and spiritual ele- 
ments.”’ 

.. There is more thau daybreak tu Spain. 
There is bright sunshine when King Alfonso 
declares : 

* We muat repair the mistakes of our ances 
tors, aud we must repair acruel act of injus- 
tice and of intolerance. Let the Hebrews 
come back to their old Fatherland, whose lan- 
guage they yet speak in its old dialect in the 
East.”’ 

..».We were about raising the question 
whether Dr. Russell were not too severe on 
the lawless condition of the West when we 
read the account of the robbery of that rail- 
road train in Missouri, with the murder of the 
eonductor and a passenger. We restrain the 
temptation to abuse the English correspond- 
ent. 


..Dr. Charles H. Fowler’s great address on 
“Foreign Missions,’’ lately printed in all the 
Methodist papers, begins with these startling 
words: ‘* With your hand op your headstone, 
your eye on the Judgment throne, avi 
your heart naked and open to the Allseeiny 
One, answer this question.” Isn’t that thrilling : 

.---The Rochester Union (Dem.) says: ‘* ‘LL 
incumbent of the Presidency must be relieved 
of the incubus of the appointing powe:; aud 
civil office in the United States, as in Engiaud, 
must be a business service, instead of a party 
reward.’’ This is precisely what the advocates 
of civil service reform propose to accompli:a. 


-.+eWe deeply regret that the change cof 
policy io the Chinese Government causese tle 
recall of the hundred Chinese boys here in this 
country under the charge of Yung Wing. But 
the boys will not lose all that they have learned 
by contact with the West. It is only au cc.) 
in the tide. 


..--1t will be well to be very slow in believing 
the sensational story about the native mission 
aries who murdered a thousand converts in the 
Tino Islands, because they went back to their 
heathenism. I[t is really quite fucredible as 
told, though a war of tribes is not impossible. 


..The Tribune of this city designates the 
Conkling puppets in the legislature of this 
state, who have been daucing to the tune of 
their master, as the ‘** assistan! Vermocrats.”’ 
Certain it is that they have been doing jusi 
what the Democrats wanted them to do. 


....defferson Davis is reported as saying ttva' 
if Mr. Buchanan ‘had had the verveto deux! 
with the situation asits gravity demanded “ 
be doubts “‘ whether any other state woul:! 
have followed South Carolina into secessiun.” 
He is probably right in this view. 

.... Mr, Cyrus W. Field has written a lette: 
in reply to the critieisin of afew newspaper. 
upon the movement to raise the Garfield Fu: ; 
What Mr. Field says is just and proper; ye 
the feelings and action of the people furni-| 
the best answer to these criticisms. 

.. We deeply regret to hear of the serivi: 
and not improbably fatalilluess of Dean Sicu 
ley. Hebas done more to make an Establishe, 


gland and is better known in America than 
any other Churchman. 


..-Says a Democratic exchange: 


“The New York Tribuve has suppressed its 
political paragrapher. This is the most re- 
markable tribute to decency that has ever becn 
made by a Republican organ.” 


Alas ! it is a mistake. 


..The Democrats of Ohio have nominated 
John W. Bookwalter as their candidate for 
governor. Mr. Bookwalter will have the bon- 
or of running as a candidate and the mortifi- 
cation of being defexicd by Goveruor Foster. 


..Ex-President Woolsey says: ‘‘ The peo- 
ple are just beginning to find out respecting 
President Garfield’s life and noble Christian 
character what I have known for a long time.” 

....The narrative which District-Attorney 
Corkhill gives of Guiteau’s crime carries upon 
its face the inference that the man was sane 
enough to be punished for the deed. 

.. The inaugural address of Professor Lewis 
H. Stearns, which we printed two weeks ago, 
should have been credited to The Christian Mir- 
ror, in which it first appeared. 

...-Miss Frances E. Willard wants the Hay 
Stack in the White Mountains called Mt. Gar- 
field. Why not? 


Lublisher’'s Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








A LOVELY REGION. 

THe Thousand Islands are attracting a great many 
visitors this summer. The trainsof the Utica and 
Black River Road leave Utica, where connection is 
made with the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, filled to their utmost anges ity. This isthe 
favorite route with travelers com bg from the East. 

lack bass and muscalonge are beginning to bite 
savagely inthe St. Lawrence and some astonishing 
stories are told by amateur fishermen. Passengers 
from New York and vicinity can take @ sleeping car 
at the Grand Central Depot at 9 o'clock P.M. and go 
through to Clayton without change. 

TT — 


SrranGers visiting New York during ‘the sulnmie: 
season should make a call at Jackson's well-known 
Mourning Store, at 777 Broadway, between Oth and 
10th Streets. Large reductions bave just been made 
which are resulting in oa sales, end those intend 

By store should call or send at once his is 
the on are in town devoted exclusively to Mourn 


Is THis So?--" ‘My knife proved so | ae lean sell 
some. Will take the ene: bases L. Jewe'l, 
Ogden, Iowa, to Maher & 


CHauncy Hay, Boston's oldest and. largest private 
school, has had every seat taken during she past year. 


A CELEBRATED MINERAL WATER. 

No natural mineral water has been celebrated for 
so many years as the water of the “* Whilhelm’s 
me =< b mgr ~ and tet It was 





tanus, called t the ol oter 


_—_—__— 


‘ q 
Chureh tolerable than any other man in En- 
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PONDER ON THESE TRUTHS. 
Torrin kidneys and constipated bowels are the 
at causes of chronic diseases. 
idney Wort has cured thousands. Try it, and you 
will add one more to their number. 
Habitual comseenee afflicts millions of the Amer 
ican an poopie. Kidney Wort will cure it. 
ey Wort has cured kidney complaints of thirty 
va standing. Try it.—rchang:. 
ee 


Ir is simply marvelous how quickly constipation, 
biliousness, sick headache, fever, and ague, and ma 
laria are cured by “ Sellers’s Liver Pills."* 

AR 


BakLow’'s InpIGo BLUE.—Best quality ¥. Ae BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. RGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St.. Philadelphia. 

a 


On visiting oy York City, save baggage oxpress- 
age and carriage hire, and stop at Grand Union Ho- 
tel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 clegant 
rooms, costing a million dollars, reduced to #1 and 

p= ward YY? ay. European plan. Restaurant su 
plied with the best. Stages and elevated ratirosds to 
ali depots. Families can live here on better terms 
than elsewhere. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties. 





Srove, in Pots and seen for shipment after 
st Ist. New Descriptive Priced Catalogue 
EE, Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. PMen’s, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have me ‘bess attention. 


PAVEMEN TS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


BUCCESSORS TO 


The North American Neuchatel Reve Pav- 
ing Co., of London and New York, 


Sele Agent- for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 
the Miu. s, near Geneva, Switzerland, 


promptly iurnish plans and estimates for every de 

scription of Asphalte work, specimens of which m 

be seen in City Hall Park ‘ompkins Square, an 

sidewalks in various parts of this and other cities; in 

most of the principal breweries and in numerous 

— court-yards, cellar floors, etc., here and e¢ 
Refer to the publisher of this paper. 


E. H. WOOTTON, 
OFFICE 85 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 








in 
1534. This water is found at freaaury p and 
has a bright, sparkling richness and purity. The 


this € ty, who annually import iminense quantities 
of OW Me slots Onelle 





For New Terms for 
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BEATTY’S | 


Write for ONE Y $12 CATAL 


¥ $126.76. 








NEW STYLE, No, ati9 PIPE TOP. 


“tt is Ve Handsomely Cased, and contains 
20 STO ll Sets Golden ‘Tongue| 
leeds. Loxed, with stool, bon Kand Music, 


rico, on iy $126.758. 


HOW TO ORD * Offico BM onoy 


Order, Henk Draft, Registere:t Letter or hy Capes 
Prepala. Moncey refanded and freivht charges fad SP 
both vate by mo, if mesanpepveenntcs, | 














REE COaCIL ea at POLITE’S ert 
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OFFERS. 


E, or order direct from this Advertisement. 


PRICE, 


$173.70. 


4 


E, No. 1919. Beautiful Drawing Moon 


(MAL macig 


STYL 
Upright Piano. 7 Octaves, Rosewood Case, Great Power; id 
Action; Carved Trusses and Consoles; Best Iron Frame ; ‘AULT 
prov ements, with cover, stool, book and 


_——- Onmly 


music. Fully warraus 
$173.73 
_—_— "MID-SUMMER OFFERS. 
. our time % order 
PIA Xs Tivo ORGANS Having 
largely increased my focilitics 
for = A =I my Mid-Su 


mer Offers for 1881 are de cidedly 
the lowest I have ever made. 


ORCAS. Sito 8 a RE 
stops, ju seel ‘ 
BEST” ie ORGAN? Tis 





Reeds, only £65; JB Day 

now offered fcr $C: ner di 
sigabio new st fle s Now Ready. 

Grend, 84g PY and 
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Baty’ $ Fact t Ys let j ay 168 to 4 400. 
» REMIT by Post sper Piustri - 





cnt is fully war- 





‘action ¢vatantecd 


Over Wee yokes OF} PBoney Friurded, sce the ite 
the! vw 


moment has been ‘in use a years 


w ANT THA’ ules HS | vothing can be tairer than t 
sure to write for ye ea Catalogue, before purchasing elsowhere. 


vs ‘elcome. 
=e ses vo ag ~ selectinstrumentin person. 
TRAINS. sgrEnvertainment during the day 


Free. 


BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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THE CUSTOM-HOUSE BUSINESS. 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of this city 
not long since adopted the following reso- 
lutions, directing that copies of them should 
be sent to President Garfield, Secretary 
Windom, and Collector Robertson: 


** Resolved, That, in the judgment of this 
Chamber, the system of examination for 
appointment to places in the Custom-house 
which bas ruled during the past few years 
has been of substantial value to the mer- 
cantile community and isin their eyes of 
great ay 

‘* Resolved. That the interest of all doing 
busivess with the Custom-house demands 
the continuance and extension of the same 
system, as one which has resulted in more 
a and intelligent attention to the 

usiness both of the Government and the 
merchant.” 


This is the practical judgment of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and there can be 
no doubt that the resolutions which ex- 
press this judgment represent the views 
The 
judgment ought to have weight with the 


of the business men of this city. 


Presidert, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Collector Robertson. 

Collector Merritt, during the period in 
which he has held the office, has endeavored 
to conduct the Custom-house business on 
business principles. No man can assign 
apy good reason why it should be conducted 
on any other principles. The collection of 
customs revenue is a business, as much so 
as selling goods, runuving a cotton factory, 
It does 


not cease to be a business because the Gov- 


or manufacturing steam-engines, 


ernment conducts it, through its agents, or 
because these agents possess an official char- 
acter. ‘the public interest requires that 
this business should be well done, and that, 
to this end, it should be in faithful and 
competent hands, who will atteud toit and 
who will the Government or 
Con. 


sidered in a business point of light, it is a 


not cheat 


suffer it to be cheated by others. 


matter of no consequence to what political 
party these agepvts of the Government be- 
The 


point and the only point «f "ime import- 


long or what religion they profess, 


ance is that they should ’» ompetent and 


honest. Having these ;0 wives, they are 
the right persons to do iLe business. 

What, then, is the best way to make the 
selection of the proper persons to perform 
this service? The answer of the *‘ machine” 
politician, who regards the offices as 
** spoils” and the means of party power, is 
that the first question relates to their poli- 
tics. Does John Smith, for example, be- 
long to the party in power? Is hea work- 
ing man at the polls? Is be a good ticket- 
peddler? Can he run a party caucus? How 
many votes can he influence? These are 
the questions which, under the Conkling 
régime, take precedence of all others. 
The appointee to the service must be a good 
party man, an active politician himself, or 
the protegé and friend of some one who is 
such. He may be a scamp; but, if he is all 
right in the political and party sense, this 
one fact will cover a multitude of sins. 

Those who believe in civil service re- 
form reject this whole theory. Their doc- 
trine is that no one should be appointed to 
office or removed therefrom on account of 
his politics; that the offices of the Govern- 
ment do not belong to the party in power, 
as the instruments and means of political 
influence; and that appointments and pro- 
motions should be made on the basis of 
personal character and qualification for the 
service to be performed. This is the busi- 
ness view of the subject, the same view that 
a discreet merchant would take, if he were 
selecting a clerk or a book-keeper. And, 
in order to put this view into practice, we 
know of no method that is so feasible and 
so likely, on the whole, to work well as 
that of a thorough examination into the 
character, habits, knowledge, and generaf 
capacity of applicants for office, and giving 
the appointments to those who, under such 
a test, make the best exhibit of themselves, 








This test may not be absolutely infallible; 
yet it is the best that can be applied and 
vastly better than to take the recommenda- 
tion of a mere politician, who wants to re- 
ward his friends or lay pipe to secure his 
own election. It is immeasurably superior 
to the purely party test, which is the very 
worst of all. It is the test in kind which a 
business man would employ. It is the test 
which Collector Merritt has used with good 
effect, and which the New York Chamber 
of Commerce strongly commends. 





THE PARIS CONFERENCE. 


THe general impression among the mem- 
bers of the Monetary Conference at Paris, 
since their reassembling, on the 30th of June, 
seems to be that the Conference will prove 
a failure to attain the end proposed by it. 
This is just what we presumed would be 
the fact in the outset, and, hence, we are 
not at all disappointed. 

France wants unrestricted and free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of 
gold. The delegates from the United 
States have no authority to pledge the Uni- 
ted States to adopt this ratio or the princi- 
ple of unlimited silver coinage at any ratio. 
The President has no authority to make 
such a pledge. The pledge can only be 
given by Congress. Here is a hitch at 
once between these two governments. 
Even Italy will go no further than 
the coinage of silver to a_ restricted 
amount. The Bank of England would be 
willing to increase its silver reserve; but 
the British Government has no idea of 
abandoning the single standard of gold. 
Germany hasa large quantity of silver to 
sell, and would be willing to enter into 
certain stipulations as to the amount and 
time of such sales; but, like England, Ger- 
many has adopted the gold standard and 
proposes to adhere to its present policy. 

What can the Paris Conference, con- 
fronted by such facts, do in the way of 
establishing bi-metalism as the general pol- 
icy of the United States and the nations of 
Europe? Practically, just nothing at all. 
The members of the Conference may inter- 
est each other with fine speeches, pro and 
con ; but they will have to adjourn leaving 
the question essentiaHy where they found 
it. This seems to be the foregone conclu- 
sion. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


MONEY was very easy throughout the 
entire week and borrowers realized no dif- 
ficulty in securing all the accommodation 
they required at very low rates. On stock 
collateral the range for call loans was 2 to 
4 per cent., the former being the prevailing 
figure at the close of the week. On ac. 





‘count of the large increase in the bank 


reserve, a very easy tone prevailed in the 
late dealings, and there was large offerings 
of capital at 2 per cent. just previous to the 
close of business.. Government bond deal- 
ers secured their loans at 2 and 2} per cent. 
in the early portion of the week, and at 1} 
and 2 per cent. at the close. Time loans 
ranged at 3 and 4 per cent., according to 
the date of maturity and the character of 
the collateral. Prime mercantile paper sold 
at from 8 to 4} per cent. 

Untrep States Bonps.—The Govern- 
ment bond market exhibited a fair degree of 
activity during the past week; but the deal- 
ings were generally at lower figures and at 
the close of the week the entire list showed 
a falling off of 4 per cent., except extended 
5s, which fell off § percent. A report that 
the Secretary of the Treasury had disposed 
of several millions of the 3}-per-cent. bonds 
at private sale, said to be on account of the 
Indian Fund, gaiued some credence and 
created a slight flurry in prices; but such a 
report could find believers nowhere outside 
of Wall Street. The Secretary is not au- 
thorized to sell the low-rate bonds, and can 
issue them only in lieu of higher-rate bonds 
surrendered and after the owners of such 
bonds have signed an agreement that they 
will accept the lower rate of interest for 
the bonds continued. The 3}-per-cents. can 
now only be issued to the holders of 5s 
called, upon the surrender of the bonds. 

It is estimated that there are about $30,- 
000,000 registered 5-per-cent. bonds out- 
standing. ‘These bonds are redeemable at 
once, with interest to the date of presenta- 
tion. They cease to bear intercst on Octo- 





ber 1st. There are upward of $12,000,000 
of coupon 5-per-cent. bonds outstanding, 
which cease to bear interest August 12th 
and are redeemable after that date. 

Of the $16,000,000 of matured 6-per-cent. 
bonds outstanding on July 1st over $10,000,- 
000 have been redeemed. Six months’ 
accrued interest is carried by these bonds 
and paid with tbe principal. Interest 
ceased on them on July 1st. 

The following are the closing quotations 
on Government bonds: 


Bid. Ask'd.| Bid. Ask'ad 
@s continued. ». 102% ; [qussenee 6s.°95.130 — 
6s continued.. mT "96. = 
; - 


yo 1901, reg. Ta 





1891, cou nes it ' Currency 6s. "98.183 
4s, too? oe lies Currency 68,'99.134 
48, 1907, cou. Hess 1 


Gop anv Siiver.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the week 
amounted to $136,574, as against a total of 
$166,649 for the corresponding week of 
last year. The importations since the Ist 
of January compare as follows with the 
movement during the corresponding period 
last year. 


Since January 1st.— 
1881. 1880. 
GONE. .ccoccce: coosees $28,207,748 91,008,386 
Silver -. 1,074,774 3.001 ,022 
OD cccsccoveseesses $20,072,522 $4,000 408 


The exports for the week amounted to 
$154,000. which, with the amount previ- 
ously reported, makes a total since the 1st 
January of $6,353,691. 

During the week there were 141,500 stun- 
dard silver dollars put in circulation, against 
119,000 during the corresponding period in 
last year. 

It is estimated by statisticians that the 
total stock of gold in the world is $5,500,- 
000,000, of which $3.600,000,000 is used as 
money. The total stock of silver is esti- 
mated at $7,500,000,000, of which $3,200, 
000,000 is used as money. 


Foreicn Excuanocr.—The market for 
foreign exchange was quiet and steady 
throughout the week, with the tenden- 
cy to lower figures. The asking quo- 
tations were unchanged from the open- 
ing to the closing of the week, and 
were $4.84}4 for 60-day billsand $4.863 for 
demand. The supply of commercial bills 
was very light and the inquiry for bankers’ 
sterling limited. Actual transactions were 
effected at from 4 to1 per cent. from the 
posted rates. 

Bank STATEMENT. —The statement issued 
weekly from the Clearing-house was some- 
what more favorable last week. It shows 
again in all the averages except that of 
loans, in which there isa decrease of $4,- 
112,400. The surplus reserve is increased 
to the amount of $4,653,675, which raises 
the amount held by the banksin excess of 
legal requirements to $11,205,725. The 
other changes are an increase in specie of 
$4,218,400, in deposits of $1,356,500, in 
legal tenders of $774,400, and in circula- 
tion of $32,100. 

The following are the figures in detail: 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans Specte. Tenders. Deposits, 
New York. .$10,188,000 $2,556,000 $280,000 $10.290.000 


Manhattan. 8.655.300 2,678,300 444.400 8.976.000 
Merchants’. 8.374.200 1,168,000 838.400 7,701,300 
Mechanics’. 8,581,000 1,541,000 390.000 7,751,000 
Union....... 4.987.200 1,018,700 521.900 4.700.500 
America.... 11,013,000 2,677.4005 486.800 9,904,500 
Phenix..... 4.160.000 758.000 48,000 3.933.000 
CI. .ccv0000 8.893.600 3,045.000 834,000 11,048,000 
Trad’smen's 3.240.600 461,000 128.600 2.125.006 
Fulton...... 1,788,100 257.700 108.500 1,839,200 
Chemical. .. 14.211.300 8.304.400 825.700 14,112,700 
Mer. Exch.. 8.984.900 719.400 804.700 3,715,800 
GallatinNa. 4.442.600 724,900 148,600 2,768,190 
B’tch.&Dro. 1,688,300 408,500 69.700 1,685,200 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,082,000 164,000 181.000 1,064,000 
Greenwich. 1,050,500 18,900 268,000 1,162,500 
Lea. Manuf. 3.388.500 621,900 155.400 2,885,600 
Sev'nth W’é 1,047,000 222.200 51,300 1.043.500 
St’teof N.Y. 3.551.890 774.200 109.400 38,534,000 
Amer. Ex... 16,233,000 2,973,000 589,000 14,095,000 
Commerce.. 14,024,290 4,933,200 673,000 10,698,400 
Broadway.. 5.940.600 1,045,300 271.600 4,785,300 
Mercantile. 6.767.590 1,647.600 210,600 7.391.700 
Pacific...... 2,550,400 510,500 157,500 2,928,900 
Republic 5,646,500 1,131,900 271,500 38,767,400 
Chatham 8,423,700 702.500 159,300 3,678000 
People’s.... 1,475,000 171,800 106,400 1,721,200 
North Am.. 3,211,900 357,000 188,000 3,355,300 
Hanover... 8.944.000 987,800 1,046,400 8,789,900 
Irving...... 2,995,800 589.100 239,100 2,905,200 
Metropoli'n 14.985.000 5,505,000 204,000 14,986,000 
Citizens’... 2,175.700 983,000 261,700 2,354,800 
Nassau..... 2,238,900 276,000 122.800 2.592.900 
Market..... 2,988,400 589.800 165.200 2.566.500 
St.Nicholas 2.064.600 933.300 68,500 1,624,300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,443.000 675,009 215.000 3,504,000 
Corn Exch. 4,200,000 344,000 102.900 2,727,000 
Continenta! 7,450,300 1,965,100 113,300 8,162,100 
Oriental.... 2.070.200 83,900 375,100 1,927,800 
Marine..... 3.808,000 1,327,000 87,000 4.896.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 23,461,800 6,265,600 811,900 25,736,600 
an 19,129.000 5,387,800 711.200 23,343,000 
Mec. Bkg. As 1,007,000 240,600 12,400 821,000 
North River 954.000 28,000 191.000 1,146,400 
East River.. 1,076,900 141,900 102,600 873.100 
Fourth Na.. 21,251,200 5,600,300 624,900 22,440,900 








Cent. Na.... 9,073,000 1,001,000 1.374.000 9, 086,00 
Second Na.. 3,076,000 591,000 812.000 3,651,000 
Ninth Na... 6,460,000 2,082,700 976,200 7,370,400" 
First Na.... 16,203.700 4,829,400 370,500 18,664,800 
Third Na... 7.187.700 1,881,600 291,000  8,04@800 
N. Y¥.Na.Ex 1,525,800 214,200 106,900 1,237,800 
TY..... 1,620,400 87,000 375,000 1,475,100 
N.Y.Co..... 1,396,100 41,400 420,000 1,746,500 
Ger. Am 2,652,800 $825,800 ‘0,000 2,472,100 
Chase Na... 4,298,600 1,776,900 204,000 5,583,700 
Fifth Av.... 1,838.500 425,500 82,300 2,037,000 
German Ex. 1,258.200 88,700 140,900 1,338,000 
Germania... 1,151,700 64,700 143,600 1,342,300 
U. 8S. Nat... 3,638.600 885.200 66,400 3,696,400 
Totals....... 348,744,400 81,946,900 17,058,700 351, 199.500 
Dec. Ine. Ine. Ine. 
Compar’s.... $4,112,400 §4,218,400 $774,400 $1,356,500 


Giearings. weekendingJuly 9th, 1581, 51,848,992 15 

° July 16th, 1881, 844 816,881 47 

Sufaness, weekending July 9th, 1881, 39,502.216 16 

“ July 16th, 1881, 38,617,052 39 

Bank Srocxs.—The closing quotations 

at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 


Bia. Asked. Bid. Asked 
eau 145 eee ae 
J mona Ex. .129' -” \Mechan Lenin 158 
jute’s & Dr’ 121 — |Mech’s errs. 100 
Central Nat Bk.— 135 ‘Nassau. 15 — 
tham........115 — ‘Ninth Nat'nal...120  — 
Commerce ..... i fs |. , eee 162 170 
Continental.... — 115 |Phen!x Oo — 
First National..800 - \Republic... ooee cece 145 150 
See accesses 190 _ 


Strate Securitres.—Tbe following are 
the latest quotations on state securities: 


N.C.N.C. R., A. O...145 






‘Bl 
Mo. . Ba, Hasty due "86110 
N.C. fia, 0, "86-96. .. . 96 Dis. cr eats 
N.C. 6s, ghd SRR $6 Dis.C. fd. 5a. 99... 
N.C_N. 99-4-5.145 Dis. C. fd. 5s,r........ 112 
CENCE Ws, c. off.125 
Stock Market.—Speculation on the 


Stock Exchange was of a decidedly weak 
tone throughout the entire week, and a 
steady depreciation in value characterized 
the dealings, the cause of which is attrib 
uted to the cutting of railroad freights and 
passenger fares among the large railroad 
companies and the freely circulated rumors 
of the damage to the crops in the West and 
Southwest. The cutting of both freight 
and passenger rates has extended to almost 
the entire railroad system of the country 
and the war seems to be carried on with 
considerable vigor, though a more confi- 
dent tone prevailed when it was an- 
nounced that the freight agents had con- 
cluded arrangements for the maintenance 
of schedule rates; and that the representa- 
tives of the Southwestern roads had held a 
harmonious conference at Chicago, and 
agreed to submit the question of percent- 
ages to arbitration, and that steps had been 
taken to convene the presidents of the 
trunk lines in this city, at an early day, to 
establish an amicable understanding on all 
points affecting their relative interests. 
The shares of the trunk lines have been 
seriously affected by the complications 
arising from this state of facts, and reports 
were numerous that many of the com- 
panies would have to scale their dividends, 
while others would have to -pass them 
altogether. Stocks have declined with- 
in the past few weeks from five 
to twenty-five per cent. Slowly and 
quietly and almost imperceptibly the 
losses made have been paid out of previous 
profits, and have been so widely divided up 
as to have produced neither distress nor 
confusion. An important sustaining power 
in the situation, however, was the great 
abundance of capital which sought employ- 
ment and its readiness to be devoted to the 
use of borrowers at extremely low rates of 
interest. Western Union was well held 
until the granting of the injunction against 
the payment of the dividend therecn, when 
adecline of 8 per cent. took place; but 
when the injunction was dissolved a re- 
covery of 1§ per cent. ensued. The ele- 
vated railway shares declined from 1 to 5% 
per cent. during the early portion of the 
week. Inthe late dealings, when the an- 
nouncement was made that the Manhattan 
Company had been placed in the hands of 
receivers acceptable to both the Metropol- 
itan and New York directors, a recovery of 
1 to 1% per cent. ensued. The general mar- 
ket at the close showed a decline on the 
week’s transactions and the tendency was 
toward still lower figures. 




















July 21, 1881.) 


The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 
fitah. Low by 


Adams Express.... 135 135 135 


weeeeeeees 














American Express 8% 84 B46 
Alton and Terre H ’ 58 57 58 
Alton and Terre H_., pf..... 200 O44 04 - 
American Dist. Tel......... 900 48% 47% 4 
B., Pitt., and West.......... 1,000 44 43% 44% 
Roston Air Line....., 1,186 71% 69% 70 
B. C. R. and North......... ° 183 83 83 83 
ite ritcanvciccateaiiens 4,200 62 60 co 
Canada Southern........... 64,700 06 62% 6434 
Caribou Mining...... nue 26-8 3 8 
Cedar Falls............0 --- 700 83% 30 88 
Central Arizona ...........- 54.200 6 ss MK 
Central Pacific........ eeccce 26,974 100% 0554 0636 
C. Gh. Cc TE. cscccccnce 2,460 4% OM O24 
Ches. and Ohio...........+++ 2,750 20% 20% 29% 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf....... 985 43% 414 42 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d _ cocece - S17 31% S81 31 
c., C., and I. C.. 5 Aq 226 88 
Cameron Coal 41% 40 8 4136 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 2.588 164 162 1638 
Chicago and Alton.......... 730 «#1414 185 185 
Chi., St. P.. and Om........ 8.070 43 41 41 
Chi1., St. P., and Om., pf..... 9,085 105 198 108% 
Chicegoand Northwestern108,060 190% 124% 124% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 3,500 148 185 185 
Chic., MIL, and St. Paul....126,800 127% 118% 118% 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 2,000 19646 188% 182% 
Cin., 8., and Cleve........+. 500 61% 61 61 
Clev. and Pitts.......ccccccce 426 140 140 140 
COMMER, GE ccviccneccccasscs 500 41% 41 41 
Del.. Lack.. and Western... 64.169 123% 121 122 
Del. and Hudson...... ..... 5.437 110% 108 109 
Den. and R. Grande......... 13,7227 107% 105 105% 
Bwecisler. ....ccrccccccccccce 200 1 1 1 
Han. and St. Joseph....... - 4500 98% 1 92 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf..... 2,600 113% 110% 112% 
Homestake Min........... oe 100 15% 15% 15% 
Houston and Texas......... 1,900 90% Of My 
Niinots Central..........cc0« 7.150 140 188% 198% 
Ind., Bloom.. and West..... 4,200 54 f2 53 
Keo. and D.M., pf ......... 40 528 52% 52% 
ee 197.250 123% 120% 121% 
Lake Erie and Western..... 7,510 60% 58 58 
DO as on0c000scovcces 100 «663 63 63 
Louisville and Nashville.... 21,140 100% 105 108% 
Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 2.060 101 95 98 
ee 30.475 23% 17% 19% 
Manhattan Beach.... ....... 2.820 43 36 41 
Maryland Coal............... 1,000 27% 26% 27% 
Mil. and L. Shore.... ....... 8,900 50% 55% 57 
Mar. ané Cin., Ist pf........ 800 «(15 18 13 
Mar. and Cin.. 2d pf......... 2,440 12% % 8% 
Memphis and C..... ....ce0« 5475 84 81 st 
Metropolitan ........cesse0s 15.200 93 89 BON 
Michigan ‘entral........... 72,286 102% 99% 9054 
Mobile and Ohio............. 2.640 S84 SHG STK 
ree 23,415 111 108 =4110% 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 46.085 49 45% 46% 
Morris and Essex... ........ 600 126 124% 124% 
Nash., Chat.. and St. Louis.. $8,800 86 82 BSG 
New Cen. Coal.............. 400 2846 27% 28 
N. J. Central........ ? 9854 
N. Y. Central 143 
N. Y. and New Haven 188 
N.Y Elevated 107% 
N.Y., L. E.. and Western..122.790 45 42% +43 
N Y.,L.E. and W., pfd... 11,960 858% 80% 83% 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 2.846 36 84% «85 
Nor. and Western........... 3,600 64” 59% 60 
Northern Pacific...... ..... 8.515 43% 41% 4% 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 19.857 8456 81% 82% 
Ohio and Miss............... 23,570 4054 SB8i4G 88% 
Ohio Southern............... 800 82 30 80 
Oregon, R., and N..... rs 1.300 169 163% 165 
Ohio Central............... 11.37 84% 81 31% 
EA 20,850 5144 48% 49% 
PO ecccosescecescccccere 250 261 261 2F1 
Phila. and Reading R. R... 2,900 58% 57% 58% 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, andC.. 27 137 «#4137 ~«187 
Pullman Car............c000 700 144 142 142 
Peoria, Dec., and Ev....... ° 900 4816 461% 48% 
ee 4,500 21% 20 21 
Quicksilver, pf....... eoccvee 1600 7% 73 7” 
Rochester and Pitts.. 1600 455% 42% 45 
BE SE nnnnsnunievbacens 2,875 142% 198% 189% 
Rich. and Allegheny. eccccces 900 «670 68 68 
ee 800 5% 5% 5% 
St. P. and D., pf....... ecccce 100 «688 &8 83 
Standard Mining............ 100 22% 22% 2284 
GRORTIB cccccscces cocteccs 700 2% 2% 2% 
Satro Tunnel................ 9,950 1% «1% 1% 
St. L.and San Francisco.... 1,450 50% 49% 495% 
St. L. and San Fran., pf..... 2,900 76% #77 
St. L. and San Fran., ist pf. 456 114% 118 113 
St. P., Min.,and M........... 2,220 107 106 107 
Belota Valley... .cccccccccce 700 44% 4816 44% 
Del., Bek.. GRE B.....cccosccece 400 32% S2% S2% 
Union Pacific................ 72,620 130 128 128% 
Texas and Pacific........... 82,006 65% 61 62% 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 87,000 58% 55% «56K 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 83,730 98% BI1% 92 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 15 123 122 122 
Western Union Tel......... 146,465 9334 0035 v1 
United States Express...... 225 71% 70 71% 


FrvancraL ITEMs.—The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has granted railroad subventions 
amounting to $4,200,000 annually. 

The policy of our Government in the re- 
duction of the national debt seems to be in- 
spiring some of the European governments 
to emulate the example. Spain claims a 
reduction of her national debt for last 
month amounting to $2,400,000 and they 
are discussing the question in England of 
whether it would not be good policy to pay 
off a good portion of the British debt. 

The total amonnt of currency—gold, 
silver, and paper—in the banks and National 
Treasury on the 1st of May is stated to be 
$470,538,289, and the amount in the hands 
of the people $820,901, 210, making the 
total volume of money outstanding $1,291,- 
439,499, an increase since date of specie re. 
sumption (January Ist, 1879) of over $324, 
000,000, or about 33 percent. Of this in- 
crease it appears that $263,000,000 is held 
by the people. 

Fifty-four national banks were organized 





: tik INDEPENDENT. 





during the fiscal year ended June 30th, 
1881, with a capital of $6,409,700. Nines, 
teen banks, having a capital of $1,620,000, 
went into liquidation. There were no fail” 
ures of national banks during the fiscal 
year. The number of banks now in exist- 
ence is 2,122. There has been a large in- 
crease in the loans and in the deposits dur- 
ing the fiscal year. The statement of May 
6th, which is the date of the last reports re- 
ceived from the banks, shows an increase 
of $84,600,000 in loans over the correspond- 
ing period of last year and of $133,200,000 
in individual deposits. There has also 
been an increase in specie of about $23,- 
000,000 and an increase in circulation of 
$10,596,000, which, however, has been 
more than counterhalanced by the in- 
creased amount of $13,703,000 of legal- 
tender notes deposited for the purpose of 
retiring circulation. The national banks 
now hold $189,000,000 continued three- 
and-a-half-per-cents., as against .$200,000,- 
000 of fives and sixes last year. 

A new stock exchange and banking- 
house has been established in Wall Street, 
under the firm style of Messrs. Nichol, 
Hatch & Co., comprising Thomas M. Nichol, 
Edward Hatch, A. W. Bartlett, and How- 
ward P, Bell. ‘They have all the highest 
credentials for business integrity and ex- 
perience. Mr. Hatch is the son of Mr. E. 
P. Hatch, of Messrs. Lord & Taylor, the 
dry goods firm. Mr. Bell is a graduate of 
Yale College and Mr. Bartlett is known to 
us as an old and reliable member of the 
Stock Exchange, of thirty years’ experience. 

Cecil Zimmerman & Co. is another new 
firm of bankers and brokers, with offices in 
this city and Cincinnati. W. P. Thomas 
and W. M. Wiltshire are at Cincinnati and 
Mr. M. Zimmerman and George W. Cecil 
remain in New York. Mr. Cecil is a mem 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Gentlemen from in town or out of town will 
have their orders executed with perfect 
satisfaction by this house. 


DrviweEnps.—The board of directors of the 
American Fire Insurance Company of this 
city have resolved: ist, that forty-five per 
cent. in scrip on the earned participating pre- 
miums for the year ending June 30th, 1881, 
be issued on and after Sept. 1st to policy- 
holders entitled thereto. 2d, four per cent: 
interest on outstanding scrip, payable Au- 
gust 19th. 3d, that ten per cent. of the 
original issue of the scrip of 1872 be paid 
in cash, August 19th. Interest on the same 
to cease after June 30th, 1881. Also that a 
cash dividend of five per cent. be declared 
to stockholders, payable on demand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of six 23-100 per 
cent. on the capital stock, payable on de- 
mand. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of six per cent., 
payable on demand, 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company has 
degpred a diviaend of ten per cent., pay- 
able on demand. 

The Williamsburg City Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of ten 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Guardign Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Home Insurance Company has de- 
clared its regular semi-annual dividend of 
5 per cent. 

The Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 33 per cent. on its capital and surplus. 

The Lamar Fire Insurance Company has 
declared adivicend of three and one-half 
per cent. on the capital stock, payable on 
demand. 

The Green Mountain Gold Mining Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of seven and 
a half cents per share, payable July 25th. 








BROWNBROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
lreland, ane France. 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE iY Fisk & Hatcs, 
No. 5 Nassavc Sr. 
New Yor«, July 7th, i881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, te 
receive the accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
Us, we require satisfactory references before opening 
an account, 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
Same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. S&S. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All depostts are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or In person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket rates, and make exchanges for National Banks 
in the Banking Department at Washington, without 
trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds’ 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 








OLD 


VEL 
HYpRAULIC (CO 


OF NEW YORK. 
JUNE 28th, 1881. 
The Directors of this Company have this day de- 


clared a ‘ 

DIVIDEND 
of Three per Cent. upon its preferred stock for the 
three months ending June 28th, payable on Monday, 





(Lins, Rouen &JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- — 
25 Pine St. — Rew YoRw 


Accounts ef Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
isaued. 

Bonds and Stocks bought and so)d on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write te Soe the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, Ne Y. 
(Formerly HOWES 
Tnis house transacts a "Beneral “Stock ‘Commission 
business, with very lar; rien 
Interest allowed on pposi at 4 Yr per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


WM. 8S. CLARK. JOHN R. BOTHWELL 





FRANCISB. O°CONNOR, 


COM Mia! YORK PRODUCE ca ae 


1 E 
WHEAT FUTURES A SPECIALTY, 
30 and 32 Wyitehall Gtreet, | Now 3 
REFERENCES :—Z. E. Ne Esq. n'y Rast R Hl 
Bank, N.Y.: W. Hi. Inman yin Swann & Co., 
N.Y; Robt. Schell, . Faq. Ee ina of the Metropol, 
; W. H. Gu , Guion Steamship Line, N. 
and others. Write for Circular. 


Clark & , Bothwell, 


Dividend-Paying M Mining $ Sequrition, 


Managers “= 
‘os. and Hite Gold Quarts Co 
Office No. "2 Nassau St., cor. of Wall, N. ¥. 





Mining 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS. i 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBOS, Cooemanemt, AND 
INDIANAPOLIS Ranwe 
Suly Sth, 1881, 


CLEVEL ame. O 
A SPECIAL MEETIN G OF THE STOCK- 


HOLDERS OF THIS ERS will be held at the 
office of the Company, in Cleveland, on the first day 


10 a A. ™., to consider 
n agre ongolidation of me 
Capital Stock of 
Stock of the Cincinnati, rte, and Dayton 








ompa: todh with the Capi ts 
any other matter in con- 


will be closed on the evening of 
Auguet 20th and remain Gone weet September 2d. 


By order of the Board wt 
GEO. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


OFFice OF THE FaRRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE 





Company, No. 346 Broapway, 
@ranca Orrice No. 152 Broapway, 
New Yor, July 12th, 1881. 


yas BOARD @F DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX 
PER CENT. out of earnings of the last six months, 


payable on demand. 
. SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 





July 25th, at the office of the Union Investment and 
Promoting Company, 155 and 157 Broadway, New 
York. Transfer Books will be closed from July 18th 
to July 25th, inclusive. 
GEO. W. WARREN, Treasurer. 

A limited number of shares for sale at par ($5) by 
the Union Investment and Promoting Company and 
its authorized agents, which will carry the 3-per cent. 
dividend declared as above, until the 18th instant, 
when transfer books will be closed, 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find es — lyfe Le of 
the convenient safekeeping of t) only 








PANY OF CALIFORNIA, 


OFFice oF } Green MounTAIN GOLD og 
9. 18 WALL SrT., New York, ae 18th, 1 


month of June on the capital stock of this Company, 
payable on the 25th inst. 

ransfer ka close on the 18th and reopen on the 
27th of July. J.JAY PARDEE, Secretary. 





, Witiiamssure Crry Fine Insurance Co., 


Brooxty#, July Sth, 1881. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
TEN PER CENT. from the profits of the last six 





to their personal access an control, at "ine 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


attennt. Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 


CECIL, ZIMMERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 





No. 74 Broadway, New York; 
No. 69 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 





Gronoe W. Ceci, Member New York Stock Exchange. 
M. Zimmerman, New York. 

W. P. Taoxas, W. M. WILSHIRE, Cincinnati, 0. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO.., 
FINANCIAL ACCENTS, 

Green Mountain, Cherokee, Rising Sun, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy and sell all 


kinds of mining stocks on commission. 
18 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


ths, payable on demand. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


STANDARD + INSURANCE ComParr, 
ot 163 Broapway, 
ORK, July re 1881, 

SEMI-ANNUAL ga 6 23-100 PER 
——. on = capita stock, being HREE AND 4 
Har ms sap Cove. © : 2a capital and ynntee fund, has 

this been decla Ay a! 7- jeman: 

ad ROBERT H. MYERS, Secretary. 








Orrice Paciric Fire Insurance ComPary 
No. 470 Broapwar, New York, July 12th, 2 1881. i 
FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 
4 le BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have bey — | a ae a dividend of Tex Pra 
Cenrt., payable npeane 
ANK T. STINSON, Secretary. 


Pai INSURANCE COMPA YOFNEW 





way (corner of John Street), 
w YORK July rath, “1881. 
= eal sto took if of thie company is able on demand. 
8 o 
“- MR MACDIARMID, Sectetens 


OFrFice OF Ro. ter Be oe Inevnancs rigs 





Broapw. 
Yor«. yal v1 
HE BOARD oF "DIRECTORS ¢ OF 7 THIS 
HREE PER CENT. nie 
ou ALTER K. PAYE, Secretary, 


QOrrcs CENTRAL PACIFIC RAIL.« 
ROAD COMPANY. 9 Nassau Street, New Yorx, 
July 7th, 1881.—Three dollars per share will be paid 
on presentation of DIVIDEND WARRANT No. 12, on 
or after August Ist, at this office or -4 the office of 


the C y in San Francl Transfer books will 
be closed from July 16th to Aw August 2d, both inclusive, 

Board o 
as per order 9 OP HUNTINGTON, Vice-President. 











RON BONNET SILVER MINING CO. 
A safe investment. A portion of the working cap- 
ital of this company is now een om ora —_ oe 
y for 


| agg Tin Cup Mining District, Gunnison cpante / 


Col. Present workings show a strong, well-defin 
vein of a Eat on ore, from 390 to 800 ounces of ailver 
Bes cos sep. orders solicited and 


‘assau Street or 
4. HUTCHESON, Sec'y. °“s. 0. BROWNELL, Prev't, 


Tae Lake SHORE r 4 MicnicaN SOUTHERN Ralz- 
aY COMPANY. 


MTRAL Dr por 
tw Yorn. June 24th, 1881. 
rE DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY RAVE 1 


comes a quarterly Dividend “arve 
CENT. u stock, payable on t Tat day 


con 3 capi 
it m A at this o 
of A e Se 


The transfer boo il be closed 
on THURSDAY, the 30th inst., and will 





morning RSDAY, the 4th 4 
on the 06 THURSDAY, the sth B, tres on 





> 





Commercial, 


BUYING AND SELLING. 


Tue Bullion, in a recent number, pub- 
lished an admirable article on bnying and 
selling, and on money as the instrument 
of the process, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Bonamy Price. All are familiar 
with the transaction of buying and selling, 
and with the part that money plays in this 
transaction; yet most people do not look 
at the subject in a scientific manner or 
analyze the principles which are involved. 

If A buys a horse of B, and in exchange 
for the horse gives B one hundred dollars, 
and if B with the hundred dollars buys 
sheep of C, which he wanted more than he 
did the horse, then the horse owned by B 
and sold to A for one hundred dollars has, 
through the medinm of this one hundred 
dollars, given him the equivalent of the 
What 


money did in this case was to effect a trans- 


horse in a certain number of sheep. 


fer of the horse from B to A, and of the 
sheep from C to B. B began with the 
horse and ended with the cheep, having 
made two bargains, one with A and the 
other with C, in each of which money was 
involyed. Whatever in the established 
usage of awrountry serves ns the instrument 
of such a double barter is money in that 
country. The people use it for this pur 
pose, and this makes it money. And when 
so used it is simply a tool of exchange, 
performing the double function of trans- 
ferring commodities from one person to 
another, and at the same time computing 
and expressing their value in the terms of 
money. Men are always willing to take 
money for what they want to sell, because 
they know that with it they can always 
buy what they wish to purchase and others 
desire to sell 
ity which possesses universal fevotiability, 
and this fits : 


Moncey is the one commod- 


it to he the tool of exchange 
in the trade transactions oftsociety 

The foundation upon which this nego- 
tiability rests is not simple usage, or a mere 
whim whieh meno have taken into their 
heads for no reason; but the fact that the 
thing which is used as money has value in 
itself, considered as a commodity, and can 
be usefully employed for other purposes 
than those of money, and also that it has 
properties that adapt it to monetary use. 
If it had no value in itself, it could not 
measure or compute the value of anvthing 
else, and would not be accepted by men in 
exchange foranything that has value. The 
value of money in itself is the prime con 
dition of its power toact asa tool in buying 
and selling. It isa tool or medium of ex 
change because it has value. 
Nature 


Vulue. in the 
order of precedes the exchange 
power 
One of the creat elements of value is 
called the 
of gold of a 


labor, or what is sometiny 


labor cost. Here is a piec 
given weight and there Both have 


The gold will ex 


isahat. 
heen produced by labor. 
change for the hat. Why? The general 
answer to this question is that it takes as 
much labor to produce this gold as it does 
to produce the hat. The two are. hence, 
equivalents in their labor cost. If they 
were not, they would not exchange for 
each other. Society will never proceed 
upon the theory that things which are un 
equal in their labor cost are tobe used as 
equivalents in their exchange value 
Equivalency is a fundamental principle in 
all exchanges. Things that cost nothing 
have no value in exchange 

Good money, real money has its value 
If it cost noth- 


ing, it would be worth nothing and society 


in the cost of producing it. 


would not use it in buying and selling. If 
paper promises to pay money be used for 
the purposes of trade, as they may be with 
great advantage, then they are used simply 
as the representatives of value. The value 
is in the real money pledged to be paid; 
and the paper will circulate as an instru- 
nent of trade, at the same value, just so 
wng as men believe that they can, at their 
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own option, get the money for the paper. 
The moment they lose this faith the paper, 
if it circulates at all, will do so at a dis. 
count proportioned to the loss of faith, 
showing that the negotiability of the paper 


depends 
money. 


upon its convertibility into 





MR. EVARTS’S PAPER. 


Mr. Evarts, one of the American del- 
egates to the Paris Monetary Conference, 
before its final adjournment, read the fol- 
lowing declaration as containing the views 
of the American and French delegates: 


“The depreciation and great fluctuations 
in the value of silver relatively to gold 
which of late years have shown themselves 
and which continue to exist+have been 
and are injurious to commerce and general 
prosperity, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of a fixed relation of value between 
silver and gold would produce the most im- 
portant benefits to the commerce of the 
world. 

**A convention entered into by an im- 
portant group of states, by which they 
should agree to open their mints to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at 
a fixed proportion of weight between the 
gold and silver contained in the monetary 
unit of each metal, and with the full legal 
tender faculty to the money thus issued, 
would cause and maintain stability in the 
relative value of the two metals suitable to 
the interests and requirements of the com- 
merce of the world. 

** Ang ratio now or of late in use by any 
commercial nation, if adopted by such an 
import nt group of states, could be main- 
tained; but the adoption of the ratio of 154 
of silver to 1 of gold would accomplish the 
principal object with less disturbance in the 
monetary systems to be affected by it than 
any other ratio. 

** Without considering the effect which 
might be produced toward the desired 
object by a lesser combination of 
states, a combination which should 
include England, France, Germany, «and 
the United States. with the concurrencr 
of other states, both in Europe and on 
the American Continent, which this com 
bination would insure, would be adequate 
to produce and maintain throughout the 
commercial world the relation hetween the 
two metals that such a combination should 
adopt.” 

This is simply a condensed statement of 
the views with which these gentlemen en- 
tered the Conference, but which the Confer- 
ence did not sce fit to adopt. Mr. Evarts, 
who presumptively drew the paper, thinks 
that, if England, France, Germany, and the 
United States, with the concurrence of 
other states, which such a combination 
would secure, would eombine for the un 
limited coinage of gold and silver at the 
ratio of 154 of the latter to 1 of the former, 
the commercial relation between the two 
metals would be fixed at this ratio in the 
markets of the world. This is very far 
from being certain: yet. whether certain or 
not, there is not the slightest prospect that 
the four nations he mentions will form the 
‘monetary union he has in view. France is 
ready for such a union: but England is not, 
and Germany is not, and nobody has any 
authority for saying that the United States 
would open its mints for the unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 154 of silver 
to 1 of gold. The Conference has practi- 
cally accomplished nothing, and this is 
just what we expected in the outset of tne 
movement, 

EEE 


NEW YORK CANALS. 


Tue last report of Mr. Dutcher, the Su 
perintendept of Publie Works in this state, 
made to the legislature, gives the following 
comparative figures as to the tonnage car- 
ried on the canals of this state for the last 
four years 


Years Tons. 

187 eT ee 
Pe nksenns sadctmanenaen -. 5,171,320 
EEN 04 cinscatuaieeenen - + +e, 982,372 
i ickchesine escvecenavlee 


The year 1880 shows an increase of 204 
per cent. in tonnage over 1879. The follow- 
ing figures show the tolls collected for the 
four vears in question: 


Years. Tolls 
BB a vccscccnccncdsscnsecevces 8880,896 
BE evsactesccvesecsceneaen 998,348 
Pbiiisiisinbavetssnkatebe 941.574 
‘ BA a canticcqusivmmmanetecses 1,155,257 


The increase of tolls over 1879 was equal 
to 22 7-10 per cent., notwithstanding : 
larger free list in 1880 and a reduction of 
tolls on a few articles, 

The total cost for ordinary and extraor- 
dinary repairs and operating expenses for 





1880 amounted to. $747,394,39, which is 
considerably less than the amount collected 
in tolls. Mr. Dutcher says: 


‘*With the completion of the Canadian 
canals, at an early day, thecompeting pow- 
er of the Erie Canal will be fally tested. 
Every improvement that can be made to 
add to its capacity and usefulness should 
be promptly made, avd the revenues care 
fully husbanded and devoted to such im- 
provement. The larger vessels on Lake 
Erie and the ocean, with such improve- 
ments as can be made in the Erie Canal, 
and the best possible terminal facilities at 
Buffalo and New York for loading and un- 
loading boats, coupled with alow rate of 
harbor and commission charges at these 
ports, will help New York to maintain 
her commercial supremacy. The extraor- 
dinary increase in the productions of the 
country and the still more extraordinary 
demand for our agricultural products 
abroad, coupled with the inability of the 
railroads to afford sufficient carrying facil- 
ities, demonstrate to our people more clear- 
ly than ever before the value of this great 
waterway.’ 


This city and the state are largely inter- 
ested in putting the Erie Canal especially 
in the best possible working condition. 
The Canal should be deepened and, if 
necessary, widened, so that boats may be 
propelled by steam, and thus the time of 
passage shortened, and the toll-rate should 
be reduced to the lowest practicable mark. 
The idea of selling this canal and placing it 
in the hands of private ownership has been 
very wisely abandoned. 





DRY GOODS. 


THe past week opened with a quiet de- 
mand in the dry-goods market, which was 
not at all surprising at this time of year; 
but later in the week a considerable number 
of buyers presented themselves, which occa- 
sioned the usual activity in business, and 
the footings at the end of the weck assumed 
very satisfactory proportions, although the 
demand was largely of a miscellaneous 
character and all classes and styles of fab- 
rics shared in the attention of those on the 
market to purchase. There is a very cheer- 
ful feeling in the trade, and it is generally 
thought by the most conservative houses 
that the outlook fora large and profitable 
Fall business has never been more encour- 
aging. The small supply of manufactured 
goods on hand isa positive guaranty that 
prices will be steadily maintained for some 
time to come. They being so reasonable 
at the present, it presents good cause to 
anticipate that a large consumptive de- 
mand may be expected; hence, buyers 
show an inclination to take hold with unus- 
ual freedom. Notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions to those of a speculative disposition 
and the favorable aspect of the Fall busi- 
ness, as well as the exceptionally small 
stocks of goodsin first hands, there is not 
the least tendency toward speculation, but 
the demand continues to be of a healthy 
and legitimate character. The print mar- 
ket has shown an increased animation j 
the demand, and there was a larger inquiry 
onthe part of package-buyers for cotton 
dress goods, skirts, etc. 


Cotton Goops.—There was a steady de- 
mand for parcels of plain an@colored cot- 
tons from the Southern and Western mark- 
ets and many orders received are still 
unfilled. The tone of the market retains 
its buoyancy, and, while all such makes of 
cotton goods as govern the market are 
firmly held, an tipward tendency on some 
fabrics has been developed. Low-grade 
hleached cottons are slow of sale and accu- 
mulating somewhat; but medium qualities 
are in light supply and fine makes are 
closely sold up, asarnle. Fine and heavy 
fine brown sheetings continue sold ahead 
in many of the most popular brands, and 
stocks of colored cottons, cotton flannels, 
ete. are in excellent shape—some makes of 
the latter being sold up to October. 


Print-clothe.—The print-cloth market has 
ruled quiet and stocks have slightly accu- 
mulated at the centers of production; but 
prices were steadily maintained and closed 
at 3 15-16¢ , less one-half of 1 per cent., for 
64x64 ‘‘spots”; 3 15-16c. flat for 64x64 
futures”; and 34c. for 56x60s. Sales at 
Fall River and Providence for the week 
ending July 9th were 60,000 pieces (includ- 
ing 39,000 ‘* spots” and 21,000 “‘ futures ”) 
at the following prices: 12,000 pieces 64x 
64s, 3 15-16c., less 1 per cent. ; 42,000 do, 3 
15-16c., less one-half of 1 per cent. ; 8,000 
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do. 8 15-16c.;and 3,000 do. ‘“‘on private 
terms.” 

Prints.—There has been a fair inquiry for 
dark fancy prints, resulting in a consider- 
able business (in certain makes); but other 
descriptions of calicoes were mostly quiet 
in agents’ hands. The prices thus far made 
for dark prints will not leave much margin 
of profit to printers (as many of the new 
styles are of a costly character); but they 
will undoubtedly prove acceptable to the 
trade and stimulate a very active demand 
when the season fairly opens. Agents have 
made the following prices: Hamilton dark 
fancies, 64c.; do. robes and patchwork, 
7c. ; do red robes, 8c.; Knickerbocker dark 
fancies, 6}c. ; Greenwich dark fancies, 6c. ; 
Lodi dark fancies, 54c.; Passaic cardinals, 
7c. Light prints were mostly quiet, but 
some fair pacels of medium work were 
taken by Southern buyere. 

Printed Lawns were quiet in first’ hands 
and the season, now about closed, has not 
proved a satisfactory one to printers. the 
backward spring having been a barrier to 
the consumptive demand. Moderate sales 
were made by jobbers at somewhat irreg- 
ular prices. 

Ginghams have, a8 a rule, been quiet in 
both first and second hands, aside from 
staple checks, for which some fair orde:s 
were placed by package buyers. Dark 
dress styles have not yet been opened by 
agents, but report speaks highly of the pro 
vision being made fer the Fall trade. 

UNDERWFAR AND Hosiery. — Heavy 
shirts and drawers have been quite active, 
and a good new business was effected, to- 
gether with a liberal distribution in the ex- 
ecution of back orders. Fancy hosiery, 
however, though in moderate demand, was 
less active and staple hosiery continues 
slow. Fancy knit woolens ruled quiet and 
featureless. 

Wooten Goons. —The market for woolen 
goods has an encouraging outlook and con- 
siderable firmness is shown in values, and 
all desirable fabrics are either in light sup- 
ply or sold ahead. Buyers are in good 
force on the market and are alive to busi- 
ness where a bargain presents itself, For 
fancy cassimeres the demand was fair and 
clothiers are in many cases anxious for 
goods ordered: Worsted coatings are do- 
ing fairly in the most attractive styles. 
For overcoatings there was a better demand 
for small lots, and values of all-wool and 
cotton-warp beavers are very firm. Cloak 
ings moved fairly, but somewhat irregu- 
larly, and there was a moderate demand 
for repellants, some makes of which are in 
light supply. Kentucky jeans were not 
active, though some inquiry is noted for 
the better grades; but the smallness of sup- 
plies and lessened production rather serve 
to check business. Values are firm, but 
low and unsatisfactory to manufacturers, 
Satinets remained quiet. The demand for 
linseys improved, but was only moderate in 
the aggregate. In flannels there was a fair 
though less active trade, transactions being 
confined principally to small parcels. Sup- 
plies of nearly all descriptions, however, 
are very low and prices are consequently 
firm. Blankets in the leading makes are 
sold well ahead, with a moderate new busi- 
ness at strong prices. 





FOREIGN GOODS, 

Imported goods are arriving more freely 
than thev have for some time, although 
but few new fabrics are received, the bulk 
being composed of the more staple articles 
of a few favorite styles. The jobbing 
trade has ruled quiet. Silks rule quiet, but 
in fair condition, and the outlook for the 
future is regarded 1s satisfactory. Dress 
goods are not movi * to any important ¢x- 
tent: but the market here is also in good 
shape and supplies of desirable fabrics 
left over from last season are small. Linen 
goods were quiet and firm and a better 
trade is expected in these in due time. 
White goods are inactive and laces and 
lace goods comparatively quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entéred at the port............. oe82,955,750 $2,797,180 
Thrown on market............--- 2,873,628 2,526,500 

Since Jan. Ist 


Throws on market.............---S8,70R,178 64,408,050 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mowpay Evestya. July 17th, 1881. 
SLEACHED SHEETINGS AFD SHIRTINGS, 
dnitoerotgye ¢ Langdon GB...36 12 
.---36 93 Lot 


Le 
e AA..36 104 ‘ 
Allenda.2..... 64 17 Masonville.... .36 10 









soadan 74 19 ‘Nashua, E......86 10 

:  qsaatea m —: * Baws 42 12 
Bartlett, F....36 7| “  W....45 18 
“« CC. ..5-4 12 |Newmarket, F..36 7 
Ballou &8on...36 74 N. Y. Mills..... 36 13 
i tees BB 64. Weir Twist 36 184 
Bay Mills.......36 10 | 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8% “¢ ..- 64 20 
Boott, R........ a «Bal S4 2% 
as -36 7 Pepperell... 64 174 
- Divicnug i» fee 74 
oe 7-8 7%! S wees 8-4 224 

= 44 8 eC cccee OO 
© stanecsedl 9-5 104! sie ---104 27% 
sid eet 12 - ----114 

ee 27 «4% Pequot........54 15 
Clinton, "Al paar 36 «Oh Te . tee oe 64 18 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... 33 68 
Anchor36 11 Tusearora, XX. - 123 
Fearless........ 36 84 eae 11 
Fruit of Gebeen: ** ex. heavy. 36 113 
104) WP sadtesacn 54 17 
ss “s 3 . ae 64 224 

od © Ae Ba? cms 6 
Forestdale...... Ro, Bde 9-4 32% 
Green, G........36 $4 D  eccittcne ati 10-4 85 
Gold Medal.....36 84! “ heavy....100 37% 
rr 33 a _ 36 13 


4 o 
Great Falls,Q..36 10 |Wamsutta : 
” 8...31 0 


“ M..33 7a 

« A.. .33 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: 
33 


‘** cambric...36 18 
“* able warp.36 12 
q (Washington. . -36 «64 
'Wauregan, 1008.36 123 
“ so .. BU 0 ‘* shirt cotton 12 

















- “ A Hh OU Me i.e 
“6 + w-— we. * cambric. 123 
TOGA. csenwnns 88 Whitinsville. . 36 
Indian Orebard.. 1183 7 
“« DW. .36 ie Winiamsvie: 
Laugdon, 76... .36 1..36 12 
= 76 46 it 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam.F.....36 6 Lavonia...... 10-4 25 
Atlantic. A..... 36 «83! REE 11-4 273 
” Se 36 4 74!Lyman,T ..... 36 (64 
7 cess 36 84 Massachusetts: 
7 Binns 37. «6 BB....36 64 
a ee 8; © Bcsked 33 6 
7 Waeman 31 7 a 5 
Appleton, A....36 8% “ Stand..36 84 
- XX..36 6} Medford....... 36 — 
= R....36 74|Nashua,fineO.... 7} 
Augusta .....-- 86 = R.. 8 
Oe 33 ” E..40 93 
« Aw... Bal OM W..48 18 
Broadway...... 36 : 63 
Bedford, R..... 30 64 
Death, © ...ccas 3463) “ N..36 7 
Dl inenes 36 8 Pacific, Extra...36 8 
©: GMossae 30 7 Ee ch) 
i ined 40 si sengee.. caren 74 17% 
Cantinental,C..36 8 | -- 84 20 
“ 40 9| “ 224 
Conestoga, D...28 6}; “ 25 
“ G...30 63) « 974 
a 8 ..33 7! - 82 
” 36 7 ‘o-oo Eines 39 «8 
Dwight, : ee 30 64} aca os 
as: See : 63; 0...48 % 
Cie Sanaa” ae oi ORR 
Exeter. A......36 hie * ane 36 
- _ See: i. aii: Pee 4 69 
Ellerton...... 104 27} -+--45 13 
Harrisburg. A..36 7 ee --36 6 
B.33 6 Pocasset, é. pane 360 72 
Indian ast. —— oe 606 OB. 3 
30 7%) 40 83 
“6 --40 114 Stark, AA...... 6 — 
$ . 2 3. See 36 11 
Indian Orchard : 1 heavy....40 11) 
= i, Baers 48 17 
a = Se err: 58 225 
a i 2 Saree 78 30 
ee 86 324 
Lawrence. LL ..36 aI Wamsutta, 8T..40 12 
a 59 
oe XX. ..36 at 
« XXX.40 7 
Langley, A 36-74: 
eT de a 
O. . gumeied 3-4 54 
Laconia. Be vases 367 | 
74 17) 
sie . 84 20 
“ #4 224| 
PRINTS. 
FOTO 6 |Manchester...... oo 
American.......... - 64| Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... 63 Mallory...... ceecoee OT 
RE Descwss. vax 0 Se 64 
Cocheco. .......0 fs ae 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 6}'Richmond’s........ 
CONROE a cccccucess 63) Simpson’ ssolid bik.. 
Gloucester.......... 6 gprague’ Daaetnansae 5 
Hartel...... eeeets 64/Southbridge........ 63 
Hamilton........... 64| Washingten........ _ 
RORGOIEE .0<acsanee 5¢! \\ indsor, faney..... 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8} 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence........ 
Canoe River...... 63 Naumkeag sateen 8} 
Clarendon........ 64 Pepperell........ . 
{Indian Orch. Imp. 7% Rockport......... 7 
Laconia .......0.+ 8 | 
STRIPES 
American ..... o 10 ,Lewiston AA.. py 
Sy . 11} Otis BB........ 93@10 
“ 8 fancy - It Thorndike A. _ ala 
Columbian.... —@ 9 B..11 @11 
Hamilton ..... —@I2 Rt, "OHIO 





15 |Pearl River....... 17 


e Ciscoe Me [Poatieton, AA.. 15 
wa | Eas 13 B... 18 
“ E..... 12% oe 
bed Deeckas ity Swift River....... 9% 
Cordis, AAA....82 16} Thorndike, A. eeeee 10 
4 ag et De OS 
« - 17 Willow Br, No.1 164 
Hamilton, ‘Bi 134 os 163 
12 “ 6dsse-voee dl 80 184 
houtiies ry ..386 183 
DENIMS 
ta nibeckatrate BF  cciiccccss 14 
et Perper ey 9 |Pearl River...... 16 
Col'mbin h’y bro. . .154: York 16 





Otis anes sctiece |, 

GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......... 11 |Manchester ........10 
ae xy 'Mohawk........-.- 104 
ae -10 |Renfrew...........- 124 
Gloucester...... +104 ‘White M’f’gCo. stp] 10} 
Laneaster.......... 10}! ss  Fancy..104 

BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 8?) Langley, B......... 8 
Augusta,.......... 8 !Massachusetts, D... 8' 
BO0t.....ccccocsees i] J ee 
EMOOMIR. .cccceceese 83|Pepperell .......... 
Lyman, H......... ‘ae ae. evetieki end 
Caledonia, » - ge 12 2 Parke Mila, N No. 50 e 
MOI 6. 5.500002 2 \Prodigy ibe Saae one = 


Far & Mors, No.7...123 LS sient TEETER Rt 





JACKSON'S 
MOURNING STORE, 


nm? Broadway, bebreen Hh and SOHN Stes, 


TO CLEAR THE BALANCE OF SPRING AND SUM- 
MER FABRICS, IMMENSE REDUCTIONS WILL BE 
MADE IN GRENADINES, BUNTINGS, NUNS’ 
VEILINGS, AND ALL LIGHT GOODS. 

LADIES CAN PURCHASE THE FINEST GOODS FOR 
LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. FOR EXAMPLE: 


MEXICAN GRENADINES, 


ALL SILK AND WOOL, 


ORIGINAL PRICE, $1; NOW, 47}¢c, 
FRENCH AL1L-WOOL BUNTING, 


ORIGINAL PRICE, 50c.; 


NOW, 25c. 


LINEN LAWNS, FROM 1i5c. 

AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF SUITS, CLOAKS, 
DOLMANS, ULSTERS, AND BONNETS CONSTANTLY 
ON HAND AND TO ORDER ON THE SHORTEST 
POSSIBLE NOTICE. 

THIS IS THE ONLY STORE IN NEW 
YORK DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
MOURNING GOODS. 


-JACKSON’S, 


777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts. 








R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th Street, Sisth Avenue, and 13th nwt” 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR Cyarouane 
CITY 


OR THOSE AT THE 


ESIDING OUT OF THE 


SE@ SHORE, 


e luster S, OR_ IN 
AVING THEIR 


THE COUNTRY Mat REL 
ORDERS PROMPTL + D 


THEIR AvGU ST SATISFACT. 


END TO 
DURING JULY aup A 


CHION 
3 Sat THIS ESTABLISH- 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS bt 2 O'CLOCK NOON. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 





Dimgson, Grawmloed & Simpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 
representing the following differentticpartments : 
Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 


Gents’ 
H 





Farsishing Goods, Domestic and 
ing Dress 


Trimmings, 


eon Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


LADIES’ AND 


CHILDREN’S IMPORTED .1ND DOMES. 
FIC COSTUMES, Deolmans and Wraps, 
ss and Shoes, etc., ete. 


of oc peyety will be sent to any part of t 
fod beates, to an y person sending thelr address 2 


"Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





FASHION 





Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


A. T. STEWART & CO 
A 


RNOLD,CONST ABLE & CO. G2 inches wide; Satin finish both |c!¢s* Dealers 
NB sides; very-heavy ; soft as down; |throughout the 
<SGotomon's sons, {S11 mode shades; su 

broider for table or p 


Wook CORERRY & Co. 














rb to em- nation. 
cuvers., 


maw | Price 90 cts. a Yard. and by all First- 











| Weekly Market Heview, 


(For the week ending, Friday, July 15th, 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
















COFFEE, 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice........ 93@124 
Santos, Choice to Best......... esvedee 9 @14 
Sata cidecknsewesncat eeknenme ensene 144@16 
ee eeessen conerecess 4 @ 
DEE. Leskesesenssdasces eee . 109134 
Radin ssid Oebaetctedecn ecvcocll @14 
TEA. 
Ps tas dis cisihe'cxbhaan cele eseseveeerd @40 
Toanaiinees Ladessumarancieeaaee + ee015, @70 
Mn elacccncdc. shvakwceteceranaeces 15 (@37 
s+ sew LedeuretG@acdes. adapaameuned 27 @80 
eres errr 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime..........esese00 84@ 89 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........ ecee seeeeses @l 
Crashed......... peasedies <03 104@10) 
ROWONE séccccess sapuensoan 108(@103 
errr 104(@10. 
Wartr.—Standard A.. ++. R@ 
Steam Refined A -- 94@ 9 
eee 8 3 8 
Wannew.~Calee©........000000... 00 8 
Pinos ccccbacanersasd 63@ 7 
MOLASSES 
DN ictinac chadatien shee auecamnetaias 26 es 
ile, CR a Le oteene.a 43 @88 
“© Grocery....... Resedas biwieide see 83 @89 
CE eerereere panies hat 36 @56 
Ee SI ckbsceccneestetecenaanes 30 @55 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) - aes . 48% @ 85 00 
Grand Bank Cod.... seeeee 3 874@ 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass. . ---17 50 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2. Mans......0.. 700 F 7 50 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.. -. 400 5 00 
Herring, per box........... ... 18 @-— 20 
8 ALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 30@ 81 
Mediterranean........... ore. 25 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’ 8. o-+-82 50 @ — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... 240@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix....... 2 00 ww — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s. 1 20 @ $1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 105 @ 1 20 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MBAL, Etc. 
Froor 
Sour Extras..... sescecess $4.00 @ $4 85 
O. B.ccepeccccccccccccees 8 M'@-8' 
Superfine Spring... cccccce 400 @ 440 
State Extra Brands..... -- £75 @ 480 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 475 @ 4 80 
Minnesota Clear.......... §15 @ 6 35 
Minnesota Straight........ 600 «@ 700 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 550 @ 8 00 
inter Wheat Seconds... 480 @ 495 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 5 50 @ 5 70 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 485 @ 5 00 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 560 @ 5 70 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 575 @ 5 90 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 570 @ 6 00 
8t. Louts Double Extras.. 6 10 @ 650 
St. Louis Triple Extras. . 600 @ 700 
Geneseee Extra Brands... 5 60 @ 57% 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 600 @ 8 60 
White Wheat, Michigan... 560 @ 5 75 
SOUTHERN FLOouR: 
i ae 560 @ 650 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. —-—-@-—— 
Virginia Family........... —-—@--— 
Rr Foor: 
| cooccccesee SOO Q@ 690 
Pennsylvania ....se..ss0e. —-—-@-—— 
Corn MEAL: 
Western ......+6. ereccese 800 @ 8 15 
Braudywine .........-.. 315 _-— 
PUD TUONO ccc ciccecccce -— -— 
GRAIN 
weve 
Os sales sd: patient hi 254/@ $1 25 
© "NO. 8.200000 -121 @ 1 otf 
Be i oo ocsccecccesess 1 28 1 
Coun : 
ee nines ooo 47 @ — BA 
ROOT ccc cceecesccvcecees — 59 @ ~— 
White, No. nccee- seed 57 @ — 57 
Oats: 
White ...... phacane Seprrere — 424@ — 453 
CICERO coe rcccccccccces o—_— _— 
New York.........- eeecees — 424@ — 4% 
RYE. 
BUBtO.. 0 ss ceccccces coon es 8 @ 95 
Pennsylvania.........+- --- 108@-— 
BEANS: 





Pras: 
Green, 1880, @ bush.,...... 150 @ 158 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2- 
rere 800 @ 810 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... @ — 55 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs... — @ —_ 
Clover, mixed, ‘“ eoee— 35 @ — 45 
Oat Straw. " “ 1... 0 @ — 5 
Long Rye Straw, ‘“* - — 70 @ — 80 
Short Rye Straw. “ * — 4 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK: 
Mess, New.........-.0---. $17 70 @ — — 
Extra Prime...........--. 1500 @ — — 
Prime Mess........ eewsees 170 @—- — 
Family.......- occcceccees - 185300 @ — — 
BACON: 
Bhort Clear ... cccccc.ces $9 75 @ — 
Long Clear........ . = 9 374@ — — 
CE iw ieacebennees 950 @— 
Cur MEATS: 
Smoked Hams ........... — 104@ — 125 
Smoked Shoulders. ....... — 8@— — 
Smoked Strips...........- —-n@—— 
MILL FEED. 
40 Ibs..... phabestadatavedes .$14 00 @815 00 
ee sevesece 15 00 @ 15 530 
BO TUS. .. cccccceces sceececeeess 16.00 @ 17 00 
200 IDC... .ccccccccccccscccoess 18 00 @ 19 00 
®harps........ sbtbbpmadecanes 22 00 @ 2 00 
Rye Feed.......... ceseceeeees — — @ 000 
Oil Meal...... .. sccccceese-. 2 0 @ WD 00 
Limseed Meal.......++see+e+- 2% OO @ 2% OO 
Barley Meal......+-++e+ecceres BO @— — 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to chotce.........21 @23 


State Duiry, pails and tubs...... sooeesRl @22 
State Dairy. tubs, wnferior...... pe aaaed 19 (@20 
Western. airy, choice to fancy....... 16 (@20 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 17 @18 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine............ee0+----12 @Il 
Good to prime..........-.000+- cocces s04c104 
Fair to good.........+++ ececcccccceces 94(@ 
Ohio factory, flat fine........-.seee+.. FU@1OZ 
Flat, good to prime......ee..seeee «-- S3@ vt 
Skimmed GORE soc ccocccecescoses @ 8 
Full-skimmed factory............ voces WO 
EGGS. 


Long Islaud, New Jersey, aud near-by ” @194 
State and Pennsvivania............... 174:@18} 
Western and Canadian............... 163@17 


LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs.......... -..12 50 @— — 
MOINS sSa. cos checdakedaes cccecee 19 63@Q— — 
nde viaeucoweban eres ose 12 7 @Q@— — 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 17 @— 18 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia. .— pay 2-2 
Broflers, a seoesawaeiede 
” Jersey.. 
re oe 

“ State and Western.......— 


VEGETABLES. 
Cucumbers, Norfolk, percrate..@ 15 @$ 30 


Onions, Bermuda, “ crate... 2@ 385 
Spinach, L. 1. “ bbl. 7 @ 1 00 
Green Peas, per bag...........- 30@ 40 
String Beans, 7 eneewnmaine 30@ 40 
Radishes, L. I., long, per 100. 50(@ 7% 
Asparagus, Shrewsbury oeeeseee 1150@17 
Beets, L. I. per 100 bunches... .. 1 00 @ 1 50 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches.. Ww 
Tomatoes, per crate...... conrcee BOO 
Cabbage, L. L, per 100.......... 2 50 @ 3 50 
Potatoes, L. L., fine, perbbl...... 1 50 @ 1 624 
” Bermuda, gir Pee 275 @ 3 00 


Turnips, White, per100 bunches. 2 00 @ 3 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FROIT. 


Peaches, 8. C., per bush........ $1 V4 (@ 2 50 
Strawberries, per qrt..........-. ¥@ 10 
Cranberries, Jersey,choice, box.. 1 ° @ 12% 
Cherries, per 1D....0...cecccccse 5@ 18 
Apples, Green,per bbl........... 1 50 (@ 250 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State. ........... — 4u— 4 
Peaches, Peeled. ..........00-..— 17 @— 19 
Peaches, Unpeeled covccccee oseee 5@— 5¥ 
Black bersles......cccsssscccccces — Wa@-— 8 


CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer SIDEs: 





City Dressed... ..cccccocscces — 81@— % 

Western Dressed.............- — 6@— i% 
Live SHEEr: 

Eee eccseceese 5 @— 54 
Live LAMBS: 

Fair to prime...........06 we 6@— 9 
DRESSED CALVES: ° 
Jersey PriMew.....00000. esee 9@— 10 
Buttermilk ....... odweoces eves 34@— 3H 

Live CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice.......... — T3@— 8 
State, prime...c.scocscccce -— §&@— 7 
Hoes, DRESsED: 
Ir rr TT Sccceccces — 5@— 8 
5 ES T 8k@— ¥ 
el State, Western, 100 Ibs. "86 00 @ 6 30 
EE _—— — 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... t— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. ray a: -37 00 (@40 00 
* Ammoniated Dis’d Bone .32 00 @35 00 
“« U.S. Phosphate.........29 00 @30 50 
“« Ground Bone............31 00 @33 50 
« Crescent Bone...... oeee 29 00 G31 00 
‘« Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
*“* Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 (50 00 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ... 
Specialties compounded to order : 
omestexd Super er og 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.......+++.+++++ 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs 
Baugh’sT — ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per r 2,000 Ibs........-. 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
B ~ er — lbs een 
augh’s Export Bone, per 2, 
fhe. nenen - oinnewuae te PRE 31 00 @33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate...... ere 85 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (@48 00 
Guano, Peruy’ D, rectified, 9. ‘Op. ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
"8.40 * 50 00 (52 00 
Guano, Standard or weet 
(B,BMO IDG.) cccccccccce..coced 52 00 @i4 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @30 00 
disso}ved, high Rrade. 0-0 8 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7 50 @ 7 75 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs. Jecvsve 7 50 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
DOs 556055 05b50sinsanee 1 6%4@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. é 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 40 @ 3 45 
ASHES.—We quote 43 cents for Pot and 
53@6 for Pearl. 











RESCUED FROM DEATH, 

WILLIAM J. COUGHLIN, of Somerville, Mass... says: “In 
the fall of 1876 I was taken with & VIOLENT BLEEDING 
OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe cough. I soon 
gan to lose my appetite and fiesh. I was so wenk at 
one time that I could not leave my bed. In the sum 
mer of 1877 I was admitted to the City Hospital, 
While there, L See tors said I had a hole St ™m My 
lung as big as alf dollar. TY up ho 5 f 
friend told ine of Dk WM. HALL’'S BALSAM FOR KB 

Gs. I a bottle, to satisfy them, when, to my 
— rise an gratitication, I mene d to feel better, 
My hope, once dead, Ly py and to-day I fee! 
in vbetter apirits than LU ave th st three years. 
e 8 


every bre a aiicted wie wit 
BE ian 


you wi 


Lis BAISAM FOR THE 
nd be convinced that CONSUM y+ CaN 
have taken two bottles 


goer say that i } dope more, good tha al the 
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Iusurance, 


PREMIUM RECEIPTS VS. PAY- 
MENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


THE argument has often been advanced 
against the usefulness of life insurance that 
the annual payments to members of com- 
panies fell below the yeurly premium 
receipts, and, in good faith, the official 
statements of a number of companies have 
been cited to substantiate this claim. Were 
this condition of affairs a universal rule, 
the opponents of life insurance would have 
astrong point of vantage in their arguments, 
and one which it would be well nigh impos- 
sible to overcome; but such is not the case. 
The why and wherefore is easily compre- 
hended, if all the circumstances are duly 
considered. 

In its infaney a life insurance company 
naturally does receive more from its policy- 


holders than it returns tothem. Its mem- 


bers are all young, and the claims arising 
through the death of the insured or at the 
maturity of a policy are rare, and, as a 
consequence, the annual payment to policy- 
holders is but a small sum in comparison 
with the premium receipts for the same 
apace of time; but as the company grows 
older this discrepancy becomes lessened, 
until in many cases the difference in these 
amounts is reverse, and the total pay- 
ments to policyholders is far in excess of 
the premium receipts. 

To illustrate, we will take four of the 
oldest life insurance companies in the 
country: the Mutual of New York, the 
New England Mutual of Boston, the Mu- 
tual Benefit of Newurk, N. J., and the Con- 
necticut Mutual of Hartford. These com- 
panies all began business upward of thirty- 
five years ago, and are, therefore, taken as 
examples of the manner in which age rec- 
onciles the differences in the comparative 
amounts under discussion, and even carries 
the excess of the one over the other, to the 
advantage of the policyholders. The ag- 
gregate premium receipts of these four 
companies wy the year 1880 amounted 
to $22,957,203.72, and the total sum paid to 
their pelleyhebdere during that period to 
$26,262.582.61. Thus we see that the mem- 
bers of these companies received an excess 
of $3,305,288.89 over the amount paid by 
them as premiums—an excess of nearly 
fifteen per cent. 

Nor is the fact to be forgotten that the 
companies under consideration can, in 
truth, scarcely be called ‘‘ old” companies. 
Itis true that they received their charters 
many years ago; but it is only recently that 
the business of life iusurance has reached its 
present large proportions. Strictly speak- 
ing, it has taken but a very few years for 
these companies to place their annual pay- 
meuts to members ata higher figure than 
their receipts from that quarter; and, 
asa consequence, it follows that the num- 
ber of companies showing this excess will 
increase yearly, as will also the excess 
itself. 

It should likewise be borne in mind that 
the failure of a company to make this 
showing must not always be construed as 
a sign of weakness or bad management. It 
frequently happens that the nature of acom- 
pany’s business is such that the payments 
to policyholders will rarely, if ever, equal 
the premium receipts, and yet the institu- 
tion be an admirable one in every respect. 
Nor does it necessarily follow that a com- 
pany which is able to show this excess of 
payment over receipt is among the best and 
most reliable; but, as a rule, those com- 
panies who have reached this state of affairs 
by a steady and natural increase in the 
annual payment to policyholders are sound 
and wisely conducted. 

It is sufficient that a much-used argument, 
tending to militate against the benefits of 
life insurance, can be easily demolished by 
a reference to fucts. Few institutions can 
so readily overcome the attacks of its oppo- 
nents as the institution of life insurance. 
Facts are stubborn things, and in the ad- 
vancemncnt of facts insurance is always 
able to meet the objections of its enemies 
more than half way. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Amone the signs of the great and rapidly 
approaching events destined to change the 
relative proportions and powers of nations 
is the fact that the extensive British colony 
of Australia, in certain social economies, 
interests, and duties, is already outstrip- 
ping the mother country. The progress 
made, for instance, in New South Wales in 
life insurance has no parallel in the British 
dominions. At the Jast annual meeting of 
the Australian Mutual Provident Society, 
held in Sydney, April 27th, 1881, the chair- 
man, the Hon. John Smith, C. M. G., M. L. 
C., refers humorously to ap article which 
appeared in a London insurance journal 
which indulged in good-natured comments 
on the report of a colonial life society, after 
graciously premising: ‘‘It is always a 
great pleasure to us to notice the success of 
any of our colonial institutions. Ofcourse, 
it cannot be expected thatany of them will, 
for many years to come, assume anything 
like the magnitude of our home institu- 
tions.” This imperial self-complacency 
becomes amusing in consideration of the 
fact that the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society has already thrown the life com- 
panies of England and Scotland completely 
into the shade. During the last five years 
it has in the acquisition of new business 
annually surpassed the strongest of the 
other life corporations in the British Em- 
pire, and its chairman confidently predicts 
that in the course of three or four years 
more it willexceed every ene of them in 
total annual revenue.—Jnsurance Times. 


. One of the co-operative circulars now 
before us says: ‘‘All assessments are based 
on arate of death losses per one thousand 
members. Thus, as number of members in- 
assessments decrease.” This is 
wonderful logic. It is, in effect, saying that 
the mortality is smaller in proportion as the 
number of lives increase. The average 
mortality is just the same whether one 
thousand or ten thousand lives are covered, 
and the cost to the insured will be the same, 
The records show the co-operatives in this 
state lost by death twenty-seven members 
in one thousand, and the regular companies 
ten. It is quite probable that this wide 
difference is due to the fact that only good 
risks are taken by regular companies, 
whilst co-operatives mainly rely upon 
doubtful ones.—Jns. World. 


crease, 


. Several generations have passed away 
since the old and tried tna Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., was first 
established. In its earlier career it was 
known as one of the solid institutions of 
the State of Connecticut, but to-day it has a 
national reputation. With assets of be- 
tween seven and a half and eight millions, 
a cash capital of three millions, and a net 
surplus of almost three million dollars, the 
tna continues to stand in the very front 
ravk among our best fire insurance compan- 
ies. Under the direction of L. J. Hendee, 
President, J.Goodnow, Secretary, and W.B. 
Clark, Assistant Secretary, the 4tna is sure 
to be well managed. 

.. The problem of low interest upon in- 
vestments is going to trouble our friends of 
the fire insurance, as well as the life offices, 
in the near future, if, indeed, it doesn’t crop 
out as a vexation in the July 1st statements- 
They have about exhausted the benefits of 
the enhunced value of Governments, as 
shown in January, and their net surplus 

figures must, in comparison. represent the 
rise or fall of the business since that date. 
Low interest means diminished income, and 
to many of the smaller offices this is an 
item of importance, especially when taken 


in connection with reduced income from 
other sources as well.—Spectator, 


_INSURAN cc 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas- 








sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey. ...$35,728.815 98 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... 1,911,433 85 
Surplus by \nosashene “tts Standard... 3,515,382 0g 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 905 08 


All policies non Soatetiatie after second year; 
low expenses ; ividends declared and paid 
every year since ~ F-— -~ ample surplus; sur- 
render vee most liberal; ‘losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. 


OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


a. 





Bpwaap L. Dosams, Seo’'y. Tame, Macuxys. frees, 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL « «= = $400,000 00 
ASSETS, JULY Ist, 1881, 1,092,620 00 


NEW YO YORK, July 13th, 1881. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: 
lst.—That Forty-Five rer Cent. in scrip on the 
earned Participating Premiums for the year ending 
June 30th, 1881, be issued on and after September ist, 
to policyholders entitled thereto. 


2nv.—Four perenr. interest on outstanding sert 
payable August 19th. - 





Sup.—That Ten Per Cent. of the o: ontginel issue of 
the scrip of 1872 hy paid in cash, A 19th. Inter- 
est on the same to cease after June . 1881. 


ALSO, that a cash dividend of Five rer Cert. be de 
clared to stockholders, payable on demand. 


DAVID ADEE, 
Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


OFFIcEs New York, 100 Broadwa: 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon @ Sts., 
Buildings ‘and No. 100 Broadway, ED. 





Peas for reinsurance....... ae be 69 
amp 


for all other 38 
oy oe a 1.b008 00 00 
NET SURPLUS. 
fal Reserve Fund....$500,000 

aranty Surplus Fund.. 500,000 
nallotted Su Surplus....... 906) 135 7 1,306,135 77 
49° 27938,719 41 
___ 50,000 00 











Deduct fer futare decline ( 
any) in market values...... 


Fetal : cue A Assets, January ss 719 41 





DIRECTORS: 


G*?;. 7: T. Ay ips 9 President. 
AMPORT, Vice-President. 


AMUEL D. BABCOCK, canve A. foe 














a“ RGE 8 Y B. HY 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL JOHN PA 

EODORE I. HUSTED, RICH A. McCURDY, 
wm Casw HN H. REED, 

H. ARNOLD, HN H. EARLE, 
Ww . RICHARDS HENRY EYRE. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, H. BOOTH, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, M. HD HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MART 

L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOUNSON 

CYRUS PECK, 8. M. HAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, D. wiry 
GEO. W. LANE ACOB WENDEL 
JAMES FRASER, JNO. F. 8 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE To NURE. 





B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. 4 
ats tie PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, me, \prees 


KIRBY, Sec. ‘Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General | Agent 


MOORE, Agency Manager. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1881, 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 





IE nin cnstctencseresccrtosusewtent $4 000 00 
~~ urance ReServe...........+-s..0++ o9,ee 12 
Unpaid paid Loeses and Dividends....... 44,906 85 
Wes GETHIN . ccccccccccececcccscoceccce 943,114 92 


Total Realized Assets (Jan. 1, 1881)..83,219,557 89 


EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary. President. 





1881, 


1825 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

DRONES, oc ccccccesccceccces 846,169 70 
ene 884,869 O1 


$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOBN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder ant entitled to 
4 yo in distributions of surplus 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
_ JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Gist Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1881, 
cash CAPITAL. eeecceecescoscos 00.000 00 

neurance.. 


Reserve for Reinsurance.............. 9. 
Reserve for } under adjustment 4 4 i 7) 
Net Surplus.,. 61 3 














537.4 
Policyholders in this this Company har ee £3 


Gu nties o, 
NEW Tork SAFETY FU D LAW. 
R NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





THE WAY THE WIND 1S BLOWING 


Tue Hon. Geo. H. Stuart, of Philadel- 
phia, in a letter which has just been published, 
says: ‘‘I can heartily recommend the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the U. 8. to all 
persons desiring insurance in a strong, liberal, 
promptcompany. I have proved my own faith 
in it by insuring my life on the Tontine plan. 
The policy has already matured, and I have re- 
cetved my money upon it, onthe same basis 
with the rank and file of policyholders, and 
am thoroughly satisfied with the result.” 


In acknowledging the scttlement of his 
Equitable Tontine policy, Mr. Charles W. Bar- 
stow, of St. Louis, says: ‘‘ This has proved to 
be the cheapest and most satisfactory insur- 
ance I ever have had, the net cost being less 
than $5 per annum per thousand, and this in a 
company of the greatest financial strength.” 





Mr. J. D. Gillett, of Elkhart, Ills., says: 
“*T have been insured for $20,000 for eleven 
years, at a cost of $85.60 per annum ; surely, a 
strong enough argument for the Equitable and 
its Tontine. My confidence is further shown 
by the fact that I have taken a policy upon the 
life of my son for $20,000 in the Equitable, on 
the Tontine. plan, being beyond the insuring 
age myself.’’ 


Mr. Samuel L. Tillinghast, of East Green- 
wich, R. I., says: ‘‘ This showing is very satis- 
factory and convinces me of the surperior 
value of the Equitable Tontine policies over 
those issued by any other company.”’ 


Mr. I. R. Moores, of Portland, Oregon, 
says: “These figures speak for themselves, 
and recommend in strongest possible manner 
not only the Tontine Policy, but the company 
which had the enterprise to introduce it.’’ 





Mr. Thomas Monahan, president of the 
Fulton National Bank, New York City, says: 
“T recommend the Tontine plan to those 
insuring, as proving better than ordinary poli- 
cies, the returns are so much larger.” 


Commodore William N. Jeffers, of the 
United States Navy, says: ‘‘ My experience in- 
duces me to recommend the Tontine plan of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society as a 
better plan of insurance than any other that I 
know of.” “ 





Hon. George M. Brinkerhoff, lately super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department of 
Illinois, says: ‘‘Certainly, no better endorse- 
ment of the Tontine method as introduced by 
the Equitable could be given than the results 
of my own policy.” 


Mr. A. M. Vaughan, of Norfolk, Va., 
says: ‘‘I have heard that assessment insurance 
is the cheapest of all; but my policy convinces 
me that there is no insurance which costs so 
little as the Tontine.” 


Mr. A. J. Nutting, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: “This settlement has been very satisfac- 
tory to me, having cdst me less than $100 per 
year to carry $20,000 insurance. It is even 
cheaper than co-operative life insurance.”’ 





Hon. Thomas Carney, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, says: ‘‘I regard your Tontine system 
of insurance the best for the insurer which it 
has been my good fortune to invest in or to 
investigate. I have also carried policies in the 
Mutual Life, N. Y., and Connecticut Mutual, 
of Hartford, on my own and other people’s 
lives, have watched closely the dividend and 
treatment of policyholders by those companies, 
and J say in all candor that your Society has 
more fully met my approbation than any com- 
pany I have had business relations with.” 


te” THe EquirantE Lire Assurance 
Socrety is the only company able to show 
THE ACTUAL RESULTS of matured Tontine 
policies, and to show LETTERS from persons 
who have held such policies. 

It is proper to make this announcement, 
because agents of avother insurance com- 
pany have reprinted anonymously a num- 
ber of the letters written to the Equitable 
Society—expunging from them the name of 
the Equitable, and thus attempting to give 
the impression that the policies referred to 
were issued by their own company. A 
more-striking tribute to the excellence of 
the Equitable’s Tontine Savings Fund plan 
ef insurance could not be rendered. 
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FE TNA 
Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
July ist, 1881. 


TOTAL ASSETS. 


$'7,626,9139.45 


LIABILITIES, 

Unpaid Losses, Fire,.. $104,895 92 
“ “Inland, 15,500 00 
Reinsurance, Fire, .. $1,480,000 00 
” Inland, 20,000 00 
Other Claims,....... 43,534 09 
Cash Capital, ...... 3,000,000 00 
Net Surplus, $2 962 989 44 


Total . . . . $7,626,919 45 


DIRECTORS. 


ROBERT BUELL, 
ROLAND MATHER, 
GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, 
DRAYTON HILLYER, 
WALTER KENEY, 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 
WILLIAM F. TUTTLE, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, 
FRANCIS B. COOLEY, 
WILLIAM R. CONE, 
HENRY E. RUSSELL, 
NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, 
ASA S. PORTER, 

A. C. DUNHAM, 

JAMES A. SMITH, Jr., 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
W. B. CLARK, Ass’t Secretary. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, 
Agent, New York City. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
_ eee Agents wanted in some of A best states. 
large Town. 


wanted in every City and 
Apply Meany dineot. to this Company. 

















Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, h Actuary. Py ‘“. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


THE | CONTINENTAL 








HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


Capital paid In, in cash.............. 900, 

ihoverve TOF ali " abilities Losecensness Si, BS; eg $8 
NET SUKPLUS 0,626 3 
Total ote Jan, 1st, 1581..82,400.082 28 


B.S. WAI LCOTT, Presidert, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 251TH, 1881. 


The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 

affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 
Premiums on Marine Risksfrom Ist Jan- 


uary, 1880, to Sist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
—— on Policies not marked off 
ani 


UATY, 1880 ........005 eocccccceccs 1,405,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums.............-+.+-+ #. 728,622 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, bchjegind 


1880, to 8ist December, 1880.. . $4,141,087 80 


Losses during 
DOr en” 92,071,288 08 


The Company has poannemensatl 


United States and State of New 

City, Bank, and other i & 98,089,558 
Loans. bys otherwise. T8700 00 
“aie Estate Caf fetes due the > aay 


, estimated at...........: 470,000 00 
remain m Notes one Bills ecelvable.. Maer 921 po 
Amount... ($12,008,356 71 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemeti and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Slst December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
































J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
RLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
H. H. MOORE, JOHN TT, 
LEWIS CURTIS. EXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN 
JaMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
a ae IWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN )BERT L. STUART, 
wm. 318, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0.0 ‘ ILLIAM BRYCE 
WILLIAM DODGE, = WILLIAM FOGG, 
YA L PETER V. KING, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. CODPINGTON, 
ORACE K. THURBER, 








CLA. 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 

CHARLES P. BU L. RIKER. 





BURDETT, JOHN 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
‘W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


WFR INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assetea .. +++ +2 + «© $15,041,879 40 
Liabilities . . . « « « + « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...+ s+ $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 18650. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 
Spe ever freee fe Cena 


All Forms of iE ee nperens 
H. BROSNAN, President. 




















31. REMSEN LANE, Vice-P res’t ond Sec’s. 








22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1884, 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 8. BU 40 
RFORD, Actuary 










Total Cash Assets. - 


Deduct Capital, 


toe 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL, Organized A, D. 1850. 


itten from 1859 to 1861 

CASH CAPI TAL, Gee nee. 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, os @« . 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Holqers, °°“ © @#& e 
Cash Su satan an veguedaestislind, oS & 


ve Installment ut otse on hand ani 1881, +¢ © © $1,007,299 26 
: Losses Paid from 1874 to 1 age bar ca 3 : 


= H. Z. CULVER. Hos. Wud BRADLEY. 
BS Sab. Sreeuvan’ St Soames 


» CULVES, Frost. ° Hos. H. N. HIBBARD, Pres’. 
w 4. BOYNE, Trees. EB. OURRIED, Gen 














$320,106 07 





* $1,879,737 19 
DIRECTORS. 
- Bop. By. BIRBARD. OmAS L. CURRIER, 
m.J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNK, 
NICHOLAS KRaNSZ. 
OFFICERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 





Insurance Company. 


January Ist, 1881. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


RE. . ccnapidenvetenvascccuveeeaberebadegussne $7,014,819 59 

Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 867,989 02—$6,646,880 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 

see 2,685,877 95 

Less interest accrued Jan. 1st, 1880.... 


eeeceeeeesenees 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 87 
Endowments matured apd discounted, including reversionary addi- 

CRON OBI pois a 08606 e06cindnes70csendecesebicessccess0% 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Tames and relMeWPOOes. ...c.cccccewesscccccccccccvesosoecccdsoveese 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and een fees.. 710,804 30 
Office aud law expenses, sdlaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........... e- $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $16,764,988 05)...ccccccccccsccccccccccccccsreerscrees 14,925,174 08 
Read estate... ccccccvccccccccccccccvcecccecee oop - 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings ‘theseen 

insured for $15,365,000 andthe policies assigned to the Com- 

pany as additional collateral security)...........-+s+eecseeeees 16,464,922 28 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,975,000).........-..seeeseeeeeeees 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 

seqoent to dan. let, 1081... ..ccccccccccccccccccrcccvces sovece 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and cul- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 

in liabilities).....ccccccccccccseessceces benben ebeccene osdsanewe 204,852 99 
Agente’ balances. .....00--ccccccrccccse covccccce eccccecccccosccce 34,228 28 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881......... cccccccce eee 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...... sébeos widdsen 


*4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
“es Jlléd with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
or 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 











Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 


317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—$8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 OF 


$22,910 64— $5,806,030 24 
$41,344,120 85 


857,167 387—$41,344,120 85 


$1,589,813 96 





CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - + - 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due s":bsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ..... Seccsecccoce $835,195 40 
Reported losses, awailing proof, ete........ ... csecccecceseccsoecs 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 100,643 96 
Annuities, due and Unpald...c.cccrccccece sseccccrcecsccccccccees 5,204 25 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 percent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .............02000 -seeeeees 86,478,691 79 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to “ontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance......... ieedeeousineonsens 14,084 62 


$43,183,934 81 





settlement of next annual premium, 


Number of | Jan. 1, 1878, 45, 605. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45, 005. 

Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. 


Amount | Jan 1, 1878, 
at risk. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CHAS, WRIGHT, M.D., 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


JOHN MAIRS, 


k. SUYDAM GRANT. 





CHAS. L, CURRIER, Sed 
aguas, 


EBNEY TUCK, M.D., t medica Examinérs.. 


$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent............cceeeeeeeees Cocccccccccce-cocccce $4,295,096 99 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


Jan, 1, 1877, 45,421. ( Jan. 1, 1877, = 748,473, 

127,901,887, 
Jan. 1, 187%, 125, 82,144, 
Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763, 
Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 


Jan. Ist, 1850, 8,120,371. 
Jan, Ist, 1881, 4,205,096. 


Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950 Divisible (Jan. lst, 1877, $2,626,816, 
1877, 1, 635.128. 1877, alae Jan. lst, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims + 1878, 1,687,676. from 1878, 1,948 (65. Surplus at { Jan. lat, 1879, 2,811,436. 
1879, 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,033,650. 
paid. (1880, 1,781,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 


HENRY TUCK, M.D 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


Viee-Presideat and Actuary. 


President 
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Old und Young. 


“DOLORES.” 
BY M. G. M°CLELLAND. 
‘* TELL you a story, honey chile? Well, now, 
let Mammy see, ‘ 
An’ eogitate a minute what de story gwine 
to be. 
I done tole you all de tales I know a 
monst’us heap o’ times, 
"Bout wicked Jack-my-lantern an’ de water- 
million vines, 
Bur-Wolf, an’ ole Bur-Rabbit, an’ Tarbaby, 
an’ all dem, 
An’ how de witches stole de eggs from 
un’ de speckled hen. 
I dunno but one story dat you babent heard 


befo’, 
An’ dat one {s so pitiful twill make you cry, 
I know. 


I spec you onght to hear it, kase ’tis bout 
yo’ farder, love, 

Whar is gone to be an’ angel wid de Master 
up above. 


‘*When yo’ Gran’pa’s ‘state was settled, art’ 
de po’ ole gent’man’s def, 
An’ de property was ’vided ’mong de cbillun 


dat he lef’, 
Ole Mistis come down here to lib de balance 
ob ber life 


(Kase Mare Charley got de home place an’ 
ehe never like his wife); 

80 she said de boys had better take de lan’ 
an’ folks an’ all, 

An’ jus’ pay her a portion of de crops bof’ 
great an’ small ; 

An’ she 'cided dat she ruther hab her home 
‘long wid Miss Sue, 

Kase she was de onliest daughter, an’ ole 
Mistis’s favorite too. 

Miss Sue was mighty putty, an’ she was de 
sweetest chile, 

An’ growed up de sweetest lady dat you’d 
find in fifty mile. 

De gent’men come a-courtin’ her f’um all 
de country roun’, 

Kase nowhar in dat region could Miss 
Susie’s match be foun’. 

Mars Wilfred was de noblest. 
clever-like an’ bright, 

An’ had such courtly manners to de people, 
black an’ white ; 

A rale Virginy gent’man he was from top 
to toe, 

I neber saw his equal in de country, dat 1 
know. 

As true an’ strong an’ faithful as de sun up 
in de sky, 

An’ every dog would wag bis tail dat caught 
Mars Wilfred’s eye. 

He an’ Miss Sue was farly made for one 
anudder, too, 

An’ deir weddin’ was de brightest one I 
think J ever knew. 


He was 


‘*Me an’ Spencer come wid Mistis for to lib 
long wid yo’ pa, 
An’ I nuss all you chillun, like I used to nuss 
yo’ ma, 
I nebber had no babies, so de white ones dat 
I nuss 
Seem jus’ like dey was mine. 
lubbed ’em f’um de fuss, 
Well, we all live mighty peaceful here, an’ 
happy like an’ gran’, 
T’ well de wur-clouds 'menced a-thickenin’ an’ 
growlin’ o’er de lan’. 
De gent’men all got restless den an’ took to 
ridin’ roun’ 
An’ holdin’ sort o’ meetin’s in de villages an’ 
towns. 
De niggers never took no part in all de stir 
an’ fuss ; 
We didn’t know in dem ar times de fightin’ 
was ’bout us. 
One rainy night, I ’member jus’ as plain as 
plain kin be, 
I was settin’ in de chamber, wid de baby on 
my knee. 
Rockin’ him to sleep I was, an’ singin’ to 
him low, 
An’ Miss Sue was on de sofa, in de cheery 
fire-clow. 
Yo’ pa come walkin’ in de room, bis face all 
white an’ set, 
De whip an’ gloves still in his hand, his elo’s 
all drippin’ wet. 
I knowed ‘twas sumthin’ happened by de 
look upon his face, 
When he come an’ stood so quietly befo’ de 
fireplace. 
Miss Sue got off de sofa, an’ she come up to 
him close ; 
Her face look white an’ frightened, like she 
seeing of a ghost. 
Fle put his arms aroun’ her, tho’ he’s drippin’ 
wet wid rain, 
An’ beld her to him closely, wid a look of 
awful pain; 


Somehow, I 


An’ I hear him whisper to her, in a voice all 
choked and low: 
‘ Virginia needs assistance, and, my darling, I 
must go. 
She calls her sons to arm themselves and 
help ber in her need. 
I cannot stay behind, love. No, my wife, 
you must not plead. 
Would you have your husband, womanlike, 
in safety still to stay, 
While otbers bear the burden and the heat of 
this dread day? 
Call up your courage, darling! 
forth into the fight. 
Tell me you will bave no lover who shall 
prove a recreant knight.’ 
Miss Sue, she sorter straightened up an’ 
caught bim ip her arm, 
Like she meant to hold him strongly, safe 
from ebery kind o’ harm. 
Her face against his bosom look so pallid an’ 
60 worn 
Dat it mind me of a lily bendin’ fo’ a cruel 
storm. 
Altho’ I was her ‘mammy,’’ twant my place 
to see ’em so, 
So I slip into de nurs’ry an’ I shut de cham- 
ber do’. 
I felt dat skeered an’ mizzable de tears riz to 
my eves, 
An’I sot down wid de baby on de rug an’ 
cries, an’ cries; 
Kase I knowed, in spite of partin’ bein’ such 
an awful blow, 
When de time was come for action, she would 
‘gree to let him go. 


Send me 


‘* Well, my chile, he jined the army ‘bout a 

week after dat night, 

An’ yo’ mother’s @eek got paler an’ her 
eyes got big en’ bright. 

My Spencer was de head-man even ’fo’ Mars 
Wilfred lef’; 

But Miss Sue would ride aroun’ de place an’ 
see to things herse’f. 

I never heard her ‘plain none, bekase dat 
want her ways, 

An’ de baby he’ped her pow’ful fru de apx- 
ious nights an’ days. : 

Ole Mistis, too, was ailin’ den an’ nervous 
like an’ weak, 

An’ we had to keep right cheerful, and we 
dar’sent even speak 

*Bout de danger dat was settlin’ on de coun- 
try like a blight, 

Kase de doctor said ’twas ’portant for to 
keep ber spirits bright. 

It ueed to make my heart ache for to see dat 
blessed chile 

Gwine in her mudder’s chamber wid a brave 
an’ sunny smile. 

We never fool ole Mistis none, altho’ we tried 
so bard; 

She know’d we all was anxious, but she 
he’ped us all she could. 

She never let me tell Miss Sue about de 
pain she had. 

She say: ‘ We'll spare her, Hannah, her own 
trouble is so bad.’ 

An’ po’ly as she was each time Miss Susie 
would come in, 

She’d ’clar’ she’s gittin’ better an’ would 
soon be well again. 

I used to hear ber prayin’ for her chillun in 
de vight, 

An’ axin’ God to comfort ’em sn’ keep ’em 
in de right. 

Dey bad need of all der patience an’ der 
pray’rs to keep ’em brave, 

While de war rolled fru de country like a 
desolatip’ wave. 

Times was gittin’ blacker an’ mo’ desperate 
ebery day, 

An’a king of blood an’ smughter held de 
people in his sway. 

Mars Wilfred come now an’ agi’n, an’ stay a 
week or 80, 

An’ Miss Susie seem to age a year each time 
she let him go. 

Den dar come a season when we nebber hear 
a word, 

’Cept de tales of def an’ ’struction dat made 
us all afurd, 

At las’ dar come a rumor dat a battle bad 
been fought 

Not mo’ den fifteen mile away; an’ tidin’s 
too was brought 

Dat po’ Miss Susie's husband had done 
reach his final en’, 

An’ had fallen in de battie while he cheerin’ 
on his men. 


*“*I was feared de news would kill her, kase 

she got so awful white, 

An’ put her han’s out gropin’, jus’ like sum- 
thin’ ail her sight. 

She give one little moan like, an’ one fright- 
ened look aroun’, 

An’ I bar’ly jumped and caught her as she 
fell down to de groun’. 

Dat bery night 1 laid you, chile, upon yo’ 
mudder’s bres’; 

De blessed Lord had sont you for to he’p 
her bar de rea’. 

















Birf an’ death was close togedder, one to 


come an’ one to go, 
An’ we called yo’ name ‘ Dolores,’ kase you 
was de chile of woe. 


““*Twas way "long in de night befo’ I quit Miss 
Susie’s room 
An’ went down-stairs to Spencer, whar he 
sittia’ in de gloom. 
He was lookin’ in de embers an’ a-moanin’ 
to hisse’f, 
An’ his pipe lay all unheeded up dar on de 
chimbly-sbe’f. 
‘Spencer,’ said I, softly, as I stood beside his 
cha’r, 
*I’se grevin’ "bout Mars Wilfred, lyin’ cold 
an’ still out dar. 
He was so good to all of us, it hu’ts you, too, 
I knows, 
To think he’s layin’ ’glected ober yonder out 
of do’s, 
Wid no one for to tend him nor to close his 
lubly eyes, 
Nor to fold his han’s nor nuffin’. 
wonder dat you cries. 
He say jus’ fo’ he started: ‘Mammy, mind 
de little one, 
An’ mother, an’ Miss Susie.’ 
Lord, he’s gone.”’ 
Il couldn’t say anudder word. I jus’ could 
sob an’ shake, 
Kase sumthin’ seemed tot’ar me like my 
very heart would break. 
Den Spencer answer, gently, wipin’ tears 
f’um out his eyes : 
‘Hush, Hannah! I was waitin’ t’well de 
moon begin to rise, 
An’ den I'll hitch de wagon up, an’ drive it 
ober thar, 
To dat dar place ob ‘struction, def, an’ miz- 
zable despa’r. 
I’se gwine to fine Marr, Wilfred, an’ to fetch 
him to his home, i 
An’ lay him safe an’ tender ’side his father 
in de tomb. 
I’se knowed him, boy an’ man, for years, an» 
not ove ugly word 
Or bad nor hateful action fs I ever f’um 
him heard 
He allus let me tote de keys, bekase he said 
he knew 
Dat J was smart an’ faithful, an’ honest-like 
an’ true; 
An’ when he wint away las’ time, he tole 
me ’fo’ he lef’: 
‘Take care my family, Spencer. 
you like myse’f.’ 
When he thought dat gen’rous of me, 
an’ trusted me an’ all, 
Does you think I’se gwine to ’sert him, when 
his time is come to fall ? 
An’den my sweet young Mistis, dat I’se 
watchin’ f’um a chile, 
T’well she’s growed into my heart-strings 
wid de sweetness ob her smile. 
An’, when we bof’ was ailin’-like, or mizzi- 
ble or sad, 
Ain’t ole Mistis tend an’cheered us wid de 
bestest dat she had ? 
Does you think I’d set here grievin’ like de 
7ooman people do, 
While what dey lub is lyin’ out dar in night 
an’ dew ?’ 
When [ hear him speak sotruly,I retched 
out an’ took his han’, 
An’, spite ob bein’ sorrowful, I’se proud ob 
my ole man ; 
An’, feelin’ sorter comforted, I crep’ back to 
de room, 
Whar de widow an’ de farderless was layin’ 
in de gloom. 


Oh! no 


An’ now, oh! 


I can trus’ 


“When eberyt’ing was ready for to lay him 
in de groun’, 
I went an’ tole ole Mistis "bout what me an’ 
Spencer done 
She took my han’ fn bof ob her’n an’ raise her 
eyes above, . 
An’ ax de Lord to bless us for ‘our good an’ 
faithful love.’ 
Den she lean upon my shoulder, an’ she wep’ 
a little spell. 
(We growed long up togedder an’ we lubbed 
one ’nudder well.) 
’Twas lovin’ ban’s dat fashioned po’ Mar’s 
Wilfred’s restin’-place, 
An’ tears ob sorrer rolled for him o’er many 
a dusky face. 
All his people dat had watch him grow f’um 
boy up to a man 
Was weepin’ an’ a-moanin’ as aroun’ de 
grabe dey stan’. 
It seem so awful pitiful to lay dat head so 
low, 
He was so young an’ noble, an’ Miss Susie 
lubbed him so. 
We wade de grabe out yonder, unde’neaf de 
cedar tree, 
An’ ole Mistis stood beside, leaning heavily 
on me, 
An’ her voice rose clear an’ sweetly as she 
read aloud de Word: 
*f am de resurrection an’ de life saith de 
Lord.’” 


Komwoop, Nxiaos Co., Va. 
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A RIVERSIDE NIGHT ENTERTAIN 
MENT. 





.BY MARY E. ©. WYETH. 


Tue roses and the oleanders drooped 
their glowing heads under the pelting rain 
that ushered in the September night at 
Riverside. The chill nor’easter ‘‘whuddered 
awa’.” and rattled the blinds and swayed 
the lattices outside. One almost forgot 
that it was yet Summer in the semi-tropic 
land, as the fat pine blazed cheerily in the 
open fireplace and the little circle of story- 
lovers drew closer about the ingle. 

Lilian and Vernie never weary of list- 
ening to well-told tales, and, as Uncle Ben 
was with us (Uncle Ben, from St. Louis, 
whose stories, often made up out of whole 
cloth, on the spur ef the moment, are so 
very realistic that we find ourselves always 
afterward speaking of his heroes as rea] 
acquaintances and his scenes and events as 
familiar experiences), we drew ourselves up 
complacently, and signified our blissful 
state of expectancy. 

“‘H’m!” said Uncle Ben. ‘Run out. 
Stock exhausted, used up; and—Shakes- 
peare never repeats.” 

‘*Oh, now!’ cried out Lilian. 
know that is never the case. 
afresh one. Please, Uncle.” 

Lilian is simply irresistible. Uncle shift- 
ed his seat, thrust the toe of his slipper (Lil. 
had embroidered that slipper) against the 
back-log, breaking it in two and causing a 
shower of rosy sparks to fly up the chim- 
ney. 

“Did I ever tell you that double back- 
action love story of my ward’s bosom friend, 
Lenore what’s-her-name?” 

**Oh! po indeed. A lovestory? 
true one?” exclaimed Lil., eagerly. ‘‘ Do 
tell it.” (It was the first time we had ever 
heard that Uncle had a ward.) 

Then Uncle Ben peeled a ripe pomegran- 
ate and divided it among his expectant aud- 
itors, as he prepared for his recitation, 
which had the singular charm of sounding 
precisely as though he were reading from a 
printed page. 

‘«True?” he echoed. 
ing, every word of it.” 

Then he setiled himself in the willow 
rocker, threw his big bandana over his 
eyes, and, yielding himself to his theme, 
thus related his true story, whose title he 
assured us was: 

“GO "WAY, OLE MAN. 


“You 
Make up 


Anda 


“‘True as preach- 


“A DovsLe Back-AcTION Love Storr. 


“ Sposen I co to New Orleens, 
Ah-yun take sick, ah-yun dies 
Like a bird to de countree 
My sperrit would fly. 

***¢Oh! you don’t tole me so,’ laughed a 
light, mocking voice, as sturdy young Cato, 
bending under his lead of green fodder, 
stalked past the kitchen yard, on his way 
from the field to the stables. The voice 
belonged to Patra, the pretty mulatto girl 
who waited upon Miss Lenore Penryhn, 
and who was at the moment fluting the 
ruffles on her Mistress’s lawn wrapper at 
the ironing-board, near the open window. 

** Honest Cato was head over ears in love 
with Patra, as the little witch knew right 
well. So she tossed her shapely head and 
sang out, in clear ringing tones: 

“*Go *way, ole man, an’ lef me alofe, 

For I am a stranger an’ a long way from home.’ 

‘‘Lenore Penryhn, coming around the 
drive-way in her pony phaeton, witnessed 
the scene. She saw Cato’s look of supreme 
devotion, as he turned for a glimpse of the 
lips so saucily tossing a rebuff to his ardor. 
She saw, also, Patra’s glance of cool con- 
tempt, as she flung after the devoted lover 
the light words of the song. 

“‘* You may go further and do worse, 
little scorner,’ said Lenore to herself, as her 
grasp tightened upon Lightfoot’s reins, as 
she settled her wraps about her. 

*** Miss Lenore!’ 

“The young lady lifted her eyes to the 
upper balcony. 

«Tg it you, Carly? What will you? 
she asked, reining in her pony on the elm- 
shaded drive. 

“A sober face, ‘black but comely,’ 
looked down. 

*«*Scoose me, Missy. I jis rush ter de 
windy fer ax ye would ye please, honey, 
brung me jis a leetle han’ful mo’ ob de 
woostid; jis de same like de fus batch—de 
iyun gray, yo’ know. Not de cherry <olor. 
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De money dun rop up in dat pus, Miss 
Leno’. Dar. I frows it ter yer. Ker-whop! 
Dar it go, in yer lap. Jis hear dat sassy 
Patra. H’m! Some niggars sich baw fools!’ 

** Treckon they can’t help that, Curly,’ 
said Lenore, soothingly. She knew just 
how Patra’s light scorn of Cato, Carly’s 
brother, hurt the loving sister’s heart. 
‘Don’t fret yourself about Patra or Cato. 
He is young and sensible, and he’ll find a 
way out of it in good time.’ 

“The young lady, accepting the commis- 
sion, secured the ‘ pus’ Carly liad skillfully 
thrown her, gave the word to her trained 
pony, and drove away. But not from the 
train of reflection that poor Cato’s quatrain, 
Patra’s couplet, and Carly’s scornful com- 
ment had suggested. 

“** How like is life!’ she said, half laugh- 
ing, under her breath. ‘And one thing 
typifies another, as I have read in books,’ 
she quoted. ‘I wonder if silly Patra and 
honest Cato typify some one and some one 
else. Heigho!’ 

** A fine blush overspread her face, as the 
thought of the unnamed pair crossed her 
mind. Then in a moment she laughed 
lowly, aloud, and said, as she gave Light- 
foot a gentle flip with the lines: ‘Carly is 
right. Some folks are born fools. More’s 
the pity.’ 

‘Lenore Penryhn might ‘poke the fire 
on top,’ being a woman; but the fellow who 
defined woman as an ‘unreasoning animal 
who’ did thus was altogether at fault as 
regards this one, for she was nothing if 
notareasoner. She reasoned onall topics— 
on love and war and religion and politics, 
on thiugs objective and subjective, in 
general and in particular. Being a mistress, 
a householder and housekeeper, she rea- 
soned on the relations of social and domestic 
life and her deductions influenced her 
actions. Which of the three dependents 
(Cato, Patra, or Carly) might have occupied 
her powers that hour, as she drove leisurely 
along the valley road to the village, had no 
further diversion occurred, it is impossible 
to predict. Just as she reached the carriage- 
gate, however, Cato, hastening in, in hisslow 
way, for another load of corn, threw open 
the gate, with a jerky bow and a smile that 
evidently was not called up for occasion. 

«Sich a pleasure ter wait on Miss 
Leno’,’ he said, doffing bis tattered cap, as 
the young lady acknowledged his service 
by aslight incligation of her head, as she 
bowled out over the embowered road. 

“‘*Poor Cato!’ said Lenore, as she 
touched up the pony. ‘ What a faithful 
soul he is, and how well he deserves of his 
kind. Why is it, I wonder, that he sets bis 
stupid affections on such a flyaway as 
Patra, who cares more for an ear-bob or a 
jaunty gown than for all the honest hearts 
that ever beat. Why, indeed, but that it is 
the law of his nature to minister unto, and 
his instincts discern that Patra supplies 
him with an object whereto he may con- 
tinually minister. He must obey the law 
of his nature, poor fellow. He can find 
happiness iu trying to make Patra happy. 
Well, then, Patra it shall be. I had 
thought Milly or Cally more suitable forthe 
boy; but I see now that some such butter- 
fly as that silly, selfish Patra will better 
conduce to his happiness. He shall marry 
her!’ with decision. ‘ 

‘** Who shall marry whom, may I ask, 
little dictator?’ queried a rich, deep voice 
at the phaeton’s side. Lenore looked up 
with a blush, to meet the quizzing gaze of 
her uncle, Dr. Penryhn, who had ridden up 
unnoticed and was journeying in her direc- 
tion. 

‘**Good-morning, Uncle,’ she said, in 
clear, resonant tones, 

***T accept the amendment,’ laughed the 
Doctor, returning hersalute. ‘Good-morn- 
ing, Niece. And now the question.’ 

*** Oh!’ laughed Lenore, ‘it is but some 
of my ‘dome-sticks’’ affairs. You know 
how you scorn my very human interest in 
the matters concerning ‘persons held to 
labor.’ I was just wordcring what on 
earth I should do s’posin’ Cato should go 
to New Orleans, and take sick and dic,’ she 
added, roguishly, to the mystified Doctor. 
¢“*You bewilder me, child. Are you 
thinking of sending Cato to New Orleans” 

“*No; ob! no. Only suppose that he 
should go—all, all for love!’ 

*** Oh? and the Doctor whistled softly 


intently into the blue distance. Then he 
looked down again into the fair, piquant 
face turned up to his. ‘At your old ways, 
Isee. So Cato isin love, and you under- 
take to make his jularkey say ‘ Yes,’ 
whether she will or no?’ 

“** Well? 

***Oh! [wish you joy—that’s all; but I'd 
rather see you attending to matters of that 
sort a triflenearerhome. I want to see you 
settled in life, Lenore. How is it with 
Ludlow—his chances I mean?’ 

***How finely Esquire Bisbee’s new 
tower looms up,’ remarked the young lady, 
irrelevantly. 

** * Indeed, it does,’ returned her Uncle, 
dryly; ‘but notin the direction in which 
you are craning your pretty neck. How- 
ever, let it pass. What do you say to 
Wentworth?’ 

“** Now, Uncle, if you will be a nuisance.’ 

““*Then, come, Puss, let us reason to- 
gether; from your own standpoint, too. 
You are interested in Cato and his loves. 
Cato’s love is unrequitted—at least, such is 
my inference. You deem Cato’s life and 
happiness of such importance that you are 
fain to compel av unwilling acceptance 
from the object of his ardor. You reason, 
doubtless, that the woman in the case 
would be benefited, in spite of her prej- 
dice, by the union. Now, then—’ 

“*Now, then, Uncle, some women do 
not stand for all women. Evidently we 
cannot reason by analogy. And, besides, 
I have always heard that there is no reason 
in love.’ 

“‘*Inconsequent as another woman,’ 
mauttered the Doctor. ‘It is a mystery go 
me how & woman ever arrives at a conclu- 
sion.’ 

‘Lenore laughed. 

‘‘*She arrives all the same, and on time, 
too. Does she not, good Uncle?’ 

‘“‘They were nearing the bridge that 
spanned We narrow stream forming the 
boundary line of the village. On the bridge 
stood a young man, perhaps a few years the 
senior of Lenore. 

‘** He also arrives. And on time, no 
doubt,’ retorted her Uncle. ‘Ah! the 
roses blow,” he added, observing the crim- 
son flush that rose to his niece’s fair fore- 
head. ‘Three is one too many. I learned 
so much long ago. Therefore, I bid you 
good-morning.” 

‘**How vexatious!’ exclaimed Lenore, 
biting her lip, as her Uncle spurred his 
horse and rode rapidly away, merely salut- 
ing the young man who loitered expectant- 
ly on the bridge. 

«What is vexatious, mia Lenore?’ 
queried the young man, lazily extending 
bis haud and catching the horse’s bridle. 
He bad awaited with bared head. 

‘‘Lenore dropped the reins and moved to 
the further side of the seat. The young 
map lightly swung himself into the phaeton 
and took the lines. 

‘**Say, rather, who,” was Lenore’s re- 
joinder. 

‘«*¢ Who, then, may I ask, is vexatious at 
this present time?’ he continued. ‘ Uncle 
Doctor, perhaps?’ 

‘** Perhaps,’ answered the young lady; 
‘though you need not go so far as he.’ 

“*Eh! answered the young man. ‘A 
thousand pardons. T meant not to be vexa- 
tious. I am the bearer of good tidings. 
How could T think it would vex you to 
hasten witb them?’ 

‘**You might have hastened onward 
when you found that Uncle was with me. 
A womau would have managed better. 
You can guess now what Uncle thinks.’ 

‘Lenore turned her five eyes upon him 
for the first time. They were full of tears. 

***T wish it did not annoy you so,’ said 
the young man, wistfully. 

*‘Lenore turned her head away, and 
made no reply. 

‘“‘After a few moments, which Gustave 
Lamar improved by a bit of spirited driv- 
ing, he queried, abruptly: ‘Why do you 
not ask of my good tidings?’ 

*« What can they be?’ 

**Can you not « njecture” 

“Your Uucle has relented? fell faintly 
from the pretty lips. 

‘‘Gustave laughed low. ‘Perish these 
uncles!’ he said, flippiog the pony with the 
whip. Then he turned full upon bis com- 
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motber Mordestel, whom I never saw, but 
whose only grandson I am, bas settled 
upon mea large estate and has given me an 
interest in Detmold’s business, I am rich, 
ma belle. We may venture to marry.’ 
‘*Lenore’s heart bounded; yet, in the 
very moment she was conscious of a per- 
verse disposition to hold the joy of her 
heart at arm’s length, so to speak. 

*** We might,’ she answered, in careless 
tones. ‘ Thatis, if I cared to be married at 
all.’ 

‘‘After this rather strange speech, there fell 
asilence. Then Lenore went on, in the same 
careless voice: ‘Why not let well enough 
alove? We get on so very well now. To 
marry is to alter the whole complexion of 
things.’ 

‘*The young man pulled his hat over his 
eyes and allowed the reins to slip loosely 
through his fingers. Lenore took in the 
meaning of the attitude and action. 

““*Why do I care to tease him? she 
asked herself. ‘What better now am I 
than silly Patra?” Yet her lip curled with 
a light smile, as she turned her head and 
said: ‘When the Autumn storms are over, 
it will be pleasant to make a journey on 
the ocean.’ 

“4 Pleasant or not, I shall make the jour- 
ney,’ answered the young man, in con- 
strained voice. ‘There is business that 
requires my presence in Belgium in the 
Winter.’ 

‘“‘There was another fall of silence. 
Then the young man’s impetuous nature 
prevailed, and he exclaimed, excitedly: 

“«*T don’t know what has come over you, 
Lenore. [don’t understand. I thought— 
I supposed I had reason to think that you 
would rejoice at my good fortune; good to 
me only as it enabled me to claim you as 
my bride. Why should you not care to be 
married? Why do you object to altering 
the complexion of things, as you say? 
Since last Friday have you ceased to care 
forme? Great Heaven, Lenore!’ he went 
on, his fine eyes deepening their midnight 
blackness as the intensity of bis feelings 
gathered force, ‘is it possible that coquetry 
has any part in your nature? I have trusted 
you utterly. I love you with all my being; 
but, if anything huscome between us, if you 
are of another mind, after all these months, 
Ido not compel you. You are as free of 
me as you can wish to be.’ 

‘‘They had entered the shaded park and 
were driving slowly about the lake. The 
shadows of elms drooped over them; the 
willows and alders brushed the wheels of 
the phaeton as it rolled along. Gustave had 
turned full toward his companion. His left 
arm was thrown over the back of the shell; 
his right firmly grasped the lines. Strange 
as it may seem, while in Lenore’s mind a 
conflict of emotions was awakened by the 
bearing and attitude of her lover—emotions 
of wounded self-love, of conscious wrong, 
of indignation, and of pride, each in its turn 
prompting her to give utterance to the 
thought of her heart—uppermost was this 
reflection: ‘If 1am like Patra, at least, he 
is not in the least like poor, faithful Cato. 
Patra is necessary to Cato's happiness. Am 
I necessary to Gustave's? I am not so sure 
of it as I was a week ago’ 

‘Her eyes were riveted upon the gleam- 
jug waters of the lake Without moviag 
her graceful! head, she said. io low, clear 
tones: ‘How easily you put me aside, 
Gusteve.” Then, in « moment. in the same 
calm, clear voice: ‘Yet, thank you for 
your magvanimity. Since I hisve ceased to 
be a necessity for your bappiness—’* 

** Lenore! Lenore!’ groaned the young 
man. ‘What bas made you so crucl? 
Your words stab. You know that there 
can be no happinessin life for me apart 
from you; but to possess only you (your 
companionship, yet not your love) could 
not he happiness, It is 1 who am become 
no longer needful to you.’ 

*« Lenore’s heart beat quickly. 

*** How shameless is this,’ she thought. 
‘Since 1 could stoop to such meanness, 
surely, I owe it tomyself to rise to the 
nobleuess of a full confession.’ 

“‘Then she drew off her glove and ex- 
tended her hand to him 

*** You are altogether necessary to my 
happiness, Gustave,’ she said, ‘and I have 
been simply perverse. All women are 





panion. ‘At last, sweetheart,’ he said, ‘at 





awhile, trying to comprehend, as he gazed 
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last, we are freed of all uncles. My Grand- 


more or less so, and it vexes one when men 
take so much for granted. There! bebave 


yourself. Can’t you see your Aunt seck 
in her coupé?” 

**Gustave dropped the little white hand 
he had so eagerly seized and pressed to his 
lips, just in time to wave a graceful salute 
to the elderly lady, who smiled graciously, 
more graciously than her wont, the young 
man thought, upon the new proprietor. 
«They all care for the money,’ he said, 
as his relative’s equipage passed by. ‘I 
am of some importance—since yesterday. 
Every one rates me more highly—every 
one excepting the one,’ he added, a shade 
reproachfully. “‘I was so very glad for 
your sake, Lenore. I was so sure it would 
rejoice you. I was stupid to take so much 
for granted.’ 

‘** All men are stupid,’ replied Lenore, 
eententiously. 

‘‘* As all women are perverse,’ added 
Gustave. 

‘“‘Then Lenore beamed on him with a 
radiant smile and the little tiff was over. 
They drove to the shops. Gustave sat in 
the pbaeton while Lenore did her errands, 
not forgetting to select the ‘iyun gray 
woostid’ for Carly. 

** As they drove slowly homeward, Gus- 
tave asked, soberly enough: ‘Why was it, 
sweetheart, that you cared to torment me? 
You have always a reason.’ 

“«* This time it was an impulse,’ answered 
Lenore. But, true to her nature, she added: 
‘ Though, indeed, I have a reason for yield- 
ing to the impulse. Two reasons, in fact.’ 

*** And one was?’ 

** «To see how you would take it.’ 

“*H’m!’ replied Gustave, a bit grimly. 
‘I trust you found out to your entire satis- 
faction.’ 

‘«* Yes,’ said Lenore, quietly. ‘ And the 
other reason was that I wished to satisfy 
myself of the universal likeness. Culture 
does much for humanity, but it does not 
alter nature. The difference between an 
ignorant and uncultured woman and the 
woman who has had advantages is only in 
the education. The woman nature is the 
same.’ 

‘“‘*A mighty sweet, saucy, mystifying, 
beguiling nature it is, too,’ put in Gustave, 
‘stealing an arm around Lenore. They 
were in the grove now and no travelers 
were in view; so the grove at once became 
enchanted ground, and the two lovers, 
lovers—only that und nothing more. 

‘‘And, cheerfully and blissfully thusslowly 
speeding along, Lenore related the bit of ep- 
isode of the morning: Cato in his pathetic 
quatrain appealing to the object of his 
devotion, and saucy little Patra’s jibing 
couplet. 

“**She shall marry him, for all,’ con- 
cluded Lenore. ‘I had made up my mind 
to that.’ 

‘¢¢ Who shall marry whom?’ 

‘‘The Doctor rode up from behind again. 
He had entered the grove through a bridle- 
path from the road. 

**Lenore started, but instantly recovered 
herself. 

“Tt is I who shall marry Gustave, by 
and by, some time in the Autumn, per. 
haps,’ she said, with a decisive promptness 
that rejoiced the heart of the young map. 
‘He goes to Europe on business at that time. 
It may be also our wedding journey. Are 
you ready with congratulations? You know 
how anxious you are to see me settled.’ 

**Of how long standing is this, may I 
inquire?’ asked the Doctor, addressing Gus- 
tave. 

“* Certainly,’ replied the young man, 
‘Our betrothal took place—oh! long ages 
ago, when we were infants. I have my split 
sixpence yet Our open engagement—well, 
maybap 4 minute or so since. I have s 
property now; my Grandmother Mordestel’s 
gift. Ican support a wife. Can you give 
us your blessing?’ 

***T suppose I may as well come dows 
gracefully, seeing it is all arranged,’ said 
the Doc!or. ‘I wish you both all that you 
may desire. You shall have a handsome 
dot, Leuore, from your ola uncle. God 
dless you!” 

“ When the lovers reached the gates, Cata 
met them, bending undér a fresh load of 
odorous stalks, 


“*O, my lub, ebe ls sweet as de rose on de vine; 
Lord lub dat lubly lady that dwells in my mind,’ 





he sang plaiotively. But this time there 
came a0. mocking refrain: 


' *@o ‘way ole man,” 
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natead, for answer, Mr. Gustave said, 

cheerily: ‘Amen, Cato, And you and 
Patra must fix up matters agreeably; for 
your Miss Lenore and I will want you to go 
with us on our wedding-trip, in the course 
of a few months.’ 

“** Dell laws a-massy, Mos Gustave! You 
dun tuk my bref away! Is dat so fer sho, 
Miss Leno’? I don’ no ways misdoubt 
Mos Gustave’s wuhds; but it dat sudden.’ 

***It is quite true, Cato,’ said Lenore; 
‘and Patra may as well begin to sew on 
her wedding-gown.’ 

***Patral’ echoed Cato, longingly, yet 
with despair in his voice. ‘Patra dum got 
no use fer dis yer. I ’clar’ ter massy, Ise 
dun try ebery way in de wubl ter git Patra; 
but tain’t no use. De mo’I tries de mo’ 
she ’spises me, ’pears like.’ 

‘** There is another way open for trial,’ 
said Lenore, demurely. ‘Tell her you are 
going tv Europe in the Fall, on a business 
engagement, and say that, since she does 
not value your affection—’ 

“Tt was Cato’s turn now. He had per- 
ceived Lenore’s arch glances toward Gus- 
tave. 

***Is dat de way, Mos Gustave?’ he ex- 
claimed, radiantly. ‘Sho’s yo’ baun, Ise 
gwine ter try it. Kase it de las’ chaince, 
ef dat don’t wuk.’ 

***1t will work,’ laughed Lenore. 


** And the lovers drove on, leaving Cato 
fn a maze of wonder, love, and hope 

“Standing in the doorway of an Alpine 
chalet, six months later, waiting the return 


of Mr. and Mrs. Lamar from a mountain 
ramble, honest Cato beguiled the hour by 
relating to his trim little wife the true story 
of his courtship’s successful ending. 

“*T nebber tole ye befo’, honey, kase 
somehow it seemed sort o’ tricky like; but, 
jaws, Miss Leno’, she dun ’sponsible fer it. 
An’ we alls is dat happy, I fesses up an’ 
axes ver pawdon, like a gemman.’ 

‘‘He put or attempted to put bis arm 
around her waist. Patra’s quick eye caught 
a glimpse of Gustave and Lenore drawing 
rapidly near, in their descent of the moun- 
tain. They heard her clear, ringing voice 
sing out over the lofty Alps, as her Mthe 
form disappeared witbin the chilet, leaving 
poor Cato blankly outlined against the sky: 

“*Go "way, ole man, an’ lef me alone, 
For 1 am a stranger an’ a long way from home.’” 

Uncle Ben stretched his slippered feet 
nearer the bluzing fire, removed the ban- 
dana from his eyes, and took up the last 
Harper, lying conveniently near at hand 
upon the center-table 

“Is that all?” asked Lilian, lifting her 
pretty eyebrows. 

‘The End,” pronounced Uncle Ben, as if 
reading from a bock. 

‘It turns out entirely too well,” said 
Vernie. 

‘*Double back-action machinery always 
turns out well,” remarked the Professor. 

** And was it really and truly true?” asked 
Charles Augustus, who is a regular story- 
teller’s béte noir. 

**Didn’t I tell you in the beginning it was 
as true as preaching?” aske Uncle Ben, 
knitting his black brows. ‘‘How much 
truer would you have it?” 

Charles Augustus was silenced. Lilian, 
who must always have the last word, said 
that the point in question was not so much 
concerning the truth of a narrative as con- 
cerning its interest. ‘A story,” she re- 
marked, sagely, ‘‘ peed not be true in order 
to be of interest; but certainly it must be 
entertaining.” And then she peeled and 
sugared and limed a guava for Uncle, udd- 
ing, as she presented her dainty bon bouéhe : 
*“‘And Uncle Ben’s stories are always en- 
tertainiog.” 
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SomMETHING that will strike a responsive 
chord in many a married man’s breast: 


‘*** What kind of a house do you want?’ 
asked the architect. ‘Oh!’ replied the 
citizen, wearily, ‘1 don’t want a house at 
all. I just want you to build me three tiers 
of closets, like jail-cells—130 closets in a 
tier—and put a roof over the top tier I 
want to put up a house that will contain 
enough closets to satisfy my wife.’ But 
the architect, who was a man of broad ex- 
perience, told him he would have to puta 
thousand closets in a tier and make the edi- 
fice six stories high; and then his wife 
would say, when it was completed, that 
there wasn’t a closet in the house big 
enough for a cat to turn around ip.” 
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THE DONKEY LESSON. 
BY M88 KATE FOOTE. 


SEVEN little donkeys standing by the way, 
Seven little donkeys learning how to bray. 
Said the donkey mother, stout : 

**Each must fling his hind feet out, 
Three must squeal and four must shout, 
And together you must say 
Hee Haw, Hee Haw, Hee Haw Hey! 


Seven little boys in the hedge at play, 
Seven naughty boys truant by the way. 
Raid these lovers of no rule : 

*?Tis, no doubt, a donkes -chool.” 

So they climbed, with many pushes, 
High or low among the bushes, 
Perching like a flock of monkeys 

Just behind the seven donkeys, 

And softly pressed the boughs away, 
Whispering: ‘‘ See this class in brav. 
Let’s hear them at their Hee Haw Hey.” 


Seven little donkeys gave a squealing shout; 

Seven little donkeys flung their hind feet out; 

Seven little boys got fourteen flinty kicks ; 

Said the seven boys: “It’s like a shower of 
bricks !”” 

Three that sat low got many-bued eyes, 

Seven the colors rainbow-wise ; 

Four that climbed high got rainbowed shins. 
**Owch ! owch!”’ they cried, with painful grins. 
“ Jt’s not the way our school begins.» 

The donkeys,*all politely bred, 

Were much astonished, it is said, 

And, looking back in great surprise, 

Mildly breathed apologies. 

* To kick is but the donkey’s way 

When be learns his Hee Haw Hey.” 


MoRAL. 
The boys went back to school next day, 
And, as they went, they sung, did they: 
** We’ll join a class in algebra ; 
But we’ll not learn to Hee, Haw, Hey.” 
GUILFORD, Conn. , 





JACK THE TERRIBLE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


ONcE upon a time there lived in the Land 
of Aisklepia an old physician whose name 
was Cure-all. He bad made a fortune by 
the practice of his art, and lived very com- 
fortably in a large house in the midst of a 
wide domain. His:wife was dead, but he 
had seven sons living. Six of these were 
tall and stout, and could outjump, outrun, 
und outwrestle* any one in the neighbor- 
hood. The youngest son, Jack, was slen- 
der, not above the middle hight, and, 
though tolerably strong and quick, could 
not compete with his brothers in feats of 
strength and activity. Hence, they nick- 
named him the Dwarf and Baby Jack, and 
made sport of him. Jack bore this as best 
he could; but when he became twenty-one 
years old he told his father that bis life was 
miserable, and begged leave to go abroad 
and seek his fortune. His father gave him 
permission, and with it his blessing. He 
also gave him three things more, with 
which he might earn his living. The first 
was a small knife, that would operate of 
itself upon any wen or cut any substance, 
however hard. The second wasa vial of 
eye-water, that in three applications would 
restore the blind tosight. The third was a 
pot of salve, the virtue of which was that 
anointing with a little of its contents 
would at once heal a broken limb. These 
he took, bade a farewell to his father, to 
whom he promised to return when he had 
made his fortune, and then set out on his 
journey. 

‘**But,” said he, ‘it will never do to be 
known as Jack the Dwarf or Baby Jack. I 
must choose something of more pretense. 
So I shall call myself Jack the Terrible.” 

Jack traveled all day, and at night came 
where a gnome dwelt in a cave by the road- 
side. Here he craved some food and shel- 
ter for the night. 

**You can have the shelter,” said the 
gnome; “ but as for the food, you will seek 
to find it. I have to bite off the young 
shoots of the bushes and take fruit by my 
mouth, for, in consequence of my terrible 
disease, I cannot use my hands.” 

And the guome showed his hands to 
Jack. His finger-nails had grown over a 
yard long, and were curved like a sickle 
and had changed into steel. 

““Why don’t you trim them?” inquired 
Jack. 

‘** They are so hard that no knife will cut 
them,” replied the gnome. 

“Then I, Jack the Terrible, am the man 
for your money,” said Jack, ‘and I shall 





relieve you at once.” So he produced his 
wonderful knife, and trimmed the nails 
speedily. 

The gnome thanked him very much, and 
set to work and helped Jack to prepare 
supper; after which they both went to bed. 

The next morning Jack offered the 
gnome a piece of money for his entertain- 
ment; but the gnome refused. 

** Gold is of no use to me,” said the gnome, 
‘‘since all the gold and silver in these 
mountains belong to me; and, if you are in 
want of dross of that kind at any time, 
come to me and you shall be supplied. 
But I am still your debtor. Take this 
talisman,” and he handed him a ring. 
‘When you come to a mountain too high 
to climb, turn this once around on your 
finger, and the ground will open so that 
you and yours can pass through safely.” 

Jack took the ring, thanked the gnome 
for his gift, and set out on his travels. By 
nightfall he came to a large mansion, where 
a wizard dwelt. He went in to seek for 
food and lodging, and found the wizard in 
the court-yard, where he had fallen from a 
window and broken hisleg. He asked him 
what was the matter; and when he learned 
it, and that his servants had taken advan- 
tave of his mishap to run away, Jack bade 
him be of good cheer, for he would help 
him. So he took out bis pot of salve, and, 
anointing the limb, it knit immediately, 
and the wizard arose and thanked him. 
Then the wizard took up three sticks from a 
pile of fagots, and, changing them into 
three stout servants, bade them prepare a 
meal for him and his benefactor, which 
they did. 

Jack lodged there all night, and when he 
had breakfasted in the morning the wizard 
suid: ‘* You have helped me, and now 1 
will help you. Gird thissword to you side. 
Whenever you need, strike the point of the 
weapon three times on the grpund, and the 
earth will sink as deep as you choose, 
where and how you choose.” 

Jack took the sword and thanked him, 
and continued his journey. He traveled 
all that day, and when night came found 
himself near a small but, at which he 
knocked. He heard a voice bidding bim 
come in, wherewpon,he opened the door 
and entered. 

He found there a little old woman, seated 
by the fire, who asked him what he wanted. 
And when he told her, she said: ‘‘ You can 
sleep here and eat what you can find; but I 
am a witch, and they say Iam wicked, and 
I know I am blind.” 

Jack was a little afraid, but he plucked 
up courage and said: ‘‘I don’t know that 
you are wicked, good mother; and, if you 
are, I am Jack the Terrible, and why 
should I fear? You are old, and so would 
my mother be, if she were alive; and hence 
I pay you respect. Asto your being blind, 
that is nothing; for, if you will let me wash 
your eyes with the water I have in this vial, 
you will soon be able to see.” 

So the old woman said he might try. 
Jack washed ber eyes, and asked her if she 
could see. 

* There is a glimmer of light, and pothing 
more,” said the old woman. 

Jack washed her eyes aguin, and asked 
her if she could see. 

‘‘Dimly. You are a young man and 
have what seems to be a sword by your side.” 

Jack washed her eyes a third time, and 
asked her if she could see. 

‘‘Bravely, my young master!” said the 
witch. ‘‘Tbanks to you. And now you 
shall have supper. Puss!” 

And when she called him her cat came 
out of the beck room, with his pipe in his 
mouth, and made a low bow to the strange 
young gentleman. 

‘“« Puss,” said the witch, “‘goin the forest 
and catch us some birds for supper.” 

So the cat went out, and presently re- 
turned with a dozen of fat birds, which he 
spitted and broiled by the fire. And then he 
spread the table, and Jack and the witch sat 
down at it, and the cat waited on them; and 
while they were eating he slily made a meal 
himself. And, aftersupper, the catshowed 
Jack to a bed in the loft, where he slept 
soundly until morning. 

The next day he offered the witch pay; 
but she declined it. 

‘Keep your money, Jack,” said she. 
“« Now that I have my eyesight and Puss is 
with me. we can both get along well 
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enough. But I owe you something. Put 
this blue feather in your cap. Whenever 
you wave it and say ‘Grow!’ a forest will 


spring up, a hundred miles long and a mile * 


in width, for every time you wave the | 
feather.” H 

Jack put the feather in his cap, thanked , 
the witch, nodded farewell to the cat, and . 
pursued his travels. By noon he came toa 
high range of mountains. ‘Ihe ascent was 
so steep that Jack bethought him of his 
first talisman, and turned the ring upon his 
finger, whereupon the mountain opened. 
Jack entered, and it closed on him. The 
ring, however, emitted a steady light, and 
Jack pursued his way, the rocks still 
opening as he advanced, and in an hour’s 
time he came upon the level country. Then 
he saw, about two miles off, a huge castle, 
five hundred feet high, which he went to at 
once. 

Jack bad never dreamed of a house 80 
large, and it was of but four stories. end 
the great door was over a hundred feet 
high. While he was looking at it, he saw 
some ladies sitting at a window. One of 
them beckoned to him, and Jack at once 
entered the great door, where he was met 
by seven beautiful young ladies—those he 
had seen at the window. They were be- 
decked with jewels. One had rubies, and 
one sapphires, and a third emeralds, and so 
on, and he saw that the youngest and most 
beautiful of all was almost covered with 
diamonds. 

‘* Welcome, fair sir,” said the youngest. 
‘“‘Who be you who are come to the castle 
of Giant Grab?” 

Then he told them his name, and asked 
them theirs in return. 

‘* Sir Jack the Terrible,” said the young 
lady, ‘‘I am the Princess Diamond, the 
daughter of King Jewel, and these ladies 
are the Princesses Ruby’, Sapphire, Emerald, 
Pearl, Opal, and Topaz, daughters of six 
other kings, who have been stolen away by 
the Giant and held for ransom. He is 
away, and will not come back until night- 
fall. We will show you the wonders of the 
castle, and then you must away yourself, 
for he is too strong for you to fight.” 

‘*I will look at all these wonders,” said 
Jack; ‘‘ but on condition that you come 
with me afterward, for I am here to de- 
liver you and I do not fear the Giant.” 

To this they all agreed, and then they 
showed Jack over the castle. They went 
to the nine great treasure-chambers. One 
of these was filled with vessels of gold, of 
the most exquisite workmanship; another 
with like vessels carved from malachite 
and turquoise, and lapis lazuli; and each of 
the others were filled with precious stones, 
one chamber for each kind. But what 
struck Jack most was the chamber of 
pearls; for every pearl there was as large as 
a hen’s egg. 

“I will show you,” said the Princess 
Diamond, ‘‘ where he gets these.” 

So she took him to a chamber tn which 
there was a golden cage, and in that a hen, 
with silver feathers. 

‘‘This hen,” coniinued the Princess, 
‘lays a pearl every day of the week ex- 
cept Sunday; and on Saturday she lays 
two.” 

Jack and the princesses all started off; 
and the Princess Diamond, she took the 
hen from the cage and carried it under her 
arm. They all made their way along the 
road, and just when they reached the base 
of the mountain the seven princesses gave 
a scream. Jack looked back. The Giant 
had reached home, and, having discovered 
his loss, was in pursuit of them; but Jack 
turned his ring, the mountain opened, and 
Jack and the princesses made their way 
safely through and went on. 

The Giant, after thinking awhile on the 
matter, concluded to cross the mountain, 
which he did; and there he saw Jack and 
the princesses making their escape. He at 
once gave chase, and, being eighty feet high, 
was soon close upon them, when Jack took 
out his feather, and, waving it three times, 
cried out: ‘‘Grow!” At once a great forest 
of pine tgees, grown closely together, three 
miles deep, sprang up in the Giant’, path, 
and Jack and his convoy went on their way 
rejoicing. 

The Giant was very much puzzled at this. 
The trees were so thick and strong he could 
not get through thei, and, after runping 
up and down for miles and finding fio ay 
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parent end to the forest, drew his sword 
and began to hew a way. But this took 
him some hours, and by the time he had 
cleared a path it was nearly daylight, and 
Jack and the princesses had arrived at the 
witch’s house. Jack saw the Giant coming, 
and thought it time to end his pursuit. So 
he drew his sword, struck the earth with it 
three times, and wished the ground to sink 
suddenly for a mile under the Giant’s feet. 

There was a crash and a trembling, as of 
an earthquake, and the Giant, with a wild 
cry, sank into the chasm. Then Jack and 
the princesses went into the witch’s hut, 
where the old woman received them kind- 
ly, and the cat went out and canght some 
birds for their breakfast. 

When they had refreshed themselves, 
they all went on, and in due time came to 
the house of Jack’s father. There Jack 
married the six elder princesses to his six 
brothers, whom he sent off to their royal 
fathers-in-law, while he himself was mar- 
ried with the Princess Diamond. 

After the wedding was over, Jack and 
his bride went to the Giant’s castle, where 
they took possession of all the treasure. In 
course of time Jack succeeded King Jewel 
on the throne of Lubberland. King Jack 
and Queen Diamond were very much be- 
loved by their subjects, and after reigning 
fifty years they died. Their son succeeded 
Jack as Jack the Second, who, being a war- 
like monarch, was known as Jack o’ Clubs, 
to distinguish him from his father, who had 
heen stvled Jack o’ Diamonds. 

As for the hen that laid the pearls, she 
died after a few years, and, as she never 
hatched out a brood, I am sorry to say that 
the saa is extinct. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 





[Communications for this depariment should be ad- 


dressed “* Pugzies.”’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


HIDDEN FRUITS OF THE GROUND. 

I beg to offer you fourteen fruits of the 
ground. Charlie and I, having become lonely, 
started off for a visit to the West, and you 
onght to have seen how we piled on our cab 
bag, ‘‘ Echo” our dog, and numberless other 
articles. We call our dog “ Echo” because 
he answers every barking cur he hears. On 
one memorable occasion ‘‘ Eoho’’ must have 
had a fit of the blues, for he failed to reply to 
the salutation of a canine friend ; and, after 
the latter had given up all hope of the usual 
recognition, and had given a whine of sorrow, 
he at once departed for his kennel and spent 
an hour in retirement, upon which he quite 
recovered his spirits. I regretted, for my 
part, that the victory was won. I only wished 
that either he or his friends might not appear 
for another month; but then Charlje is so 
fond of him that I try every day to be as kind 
to the animal as possible. 

He, the dog, has various blankets, bound in 
colors and ornamented in various styles; and 
when a new and still more striking covering 
was alluded to, the other day, in turn, I pro- 
posed a sort of tunic, ornamented with Cen- 
tennial designs and bordered with tinkling 
bells, to announce the coming of the favored 
animal. Really, Charlie’s admiration for that 
dog is nast all belief ; and he not only has the 
dog’s wardrobe carefully attended to, but 
also his education is of the best. He has been 
taught to stand upright, with his eyes closed 
and his whole figure apparently as lifeless as 
as an automaton; and I must confess his 
gravity is inimitable. But this all about the 
dog. Let there be something now about the 
journey. Well, when we got to Oswego, we 
received a card at the hotel from ‘‘R. A, 
Gusford, to the children of my friend. Will 
eall this evening at 7 o’clock.”’ 

We were in great doubt about this name, for 
we had never heard Pa mention such a gentle- 
man. The doubt increased as we thought it 
over. Was Pa R. A. Gusford’s friend, as the 
eard implied, or had there been some mistake 
in sending it to our room ? 

The doubt was settled in a little while by 
Charlie’s meeting the gentleman at the bar of 
the hotel, and from all he said we were suré 
that this was really Pa’s old friend. 

Speaking of bars, I am getting so out of 
temper with every man and boy who tries to 
lose his manhood in “‘a drink’’ that I wish 
there might be attached to every bar a Leyden 
electrical jar, so that every one who buys a 
glass of the delicious (?)compound might re- 
ceive a first-rate shock, which he wouldn’t re- 
cover from for an age. 

We bought a beautiful flower-pot at Oswe- 
go, and in it we found a bee, trying to gather 
honey from the flower that wasn’t there. 
Couldn’t you write a moral lesson upon this ? 
While there. we visited a very old lady friend 
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of ours, who had all the old-fashioned con- 
trivances for work, which Iam glad don’t be- 
long to our day. I tried tospin. Aching hand 
and foot in the effort, and glad enough was I 


that I wasn’t my great-grandmother of 1776. 
— Selected. 


PALINDROMES. 

Instead of giving, we are going to ask this 
time. Who knows some good palindromes? 
They are words or sentences, you know, which 
read backward and forward the same. You’ve 
all heard of the one Napoleon made—‘‘Able 
was I ere I saw Elba’’; but wethink that it is 
not the longest one ever published, although 
one of the best. 

DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


Across: 1, a letter; 2, a barrier; 3, a bird; 
4, to help; 5, a letter. 
Down: 1, aletter; 2, the cry of a sheep; 
8, a male name: 4, a color; 5, a letter. 
Union Jack. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 14ra. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


I. Il. 
FORAY PARTS 
OLIVE ABOUT 
RIVAL ROLLO 
AVAIL TtUOmaie 
YELLS STO PS 


PREFIX PUZZLE. 


Re-bate, re-bound, re-buff, re-but, re-cant, 
re-cede, re-cent, re-cite, re-coil, re-collect, re- 
cord, re-cover, re-dress, re-fine, re-late, re-lent, 
re-main, re-mark, re-miss, re-mote, 
re-peat, re-pent, re-ply, re-tract. 


re-past, 


NuMERICAL Entemas.—I, hot weather ; 
vacation time. 


DR. ROGER’S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP instant 
ly destroys worms, removing all the secretions. 


Il, 
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The only 
Vaper Cook 
Stove that 
has stood 
the test of 
years, and 
given entire 
and perfect 
satisfaction. 


50,000 
New in Use, 
and growing in favor wherever used. 


For Summer use they are Indispensable. 


Our “ Patent Automatic Safety Can” renders the 
use of our stoves ‘perfectly safe" in the hands of 
the most careless or inexperienced. 

Send for full descriptive circular and 
Special spauccmente to agents in unoccupied 
tory. ad 





stee: list, 


HU LL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





) BURNERS 
FORALL 
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GASOLINE STOVE 








Cures Watt 


Cathartic and Alterative. 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 


Is a well 


class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in botties only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 





pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR 
Tllustrated Catalogue. 


Conroy sett & Mallen, 


65 FULTON S8T., 
NEW YORK. 


. 

Fine Archery. 
PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fathers, mothers or 
children. Thousands yetentitied. Pensions given 
fee loss: f finger,toe.eye or rupture,varicose veins 
Disease. Thousands of pensioners and 

SE and BOUN 


i. BACON PLANDS, 1 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near42nd St., 
New York, 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 

now exist. 








Catalogues by mail on application. 
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we mb entitled to INC iif 

PATENT 5 eee for Inventors, Soldiers 
boughtand sold. Soldiers 

Send 

stamps for vitizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 

and Bounty laws. blanks and instrections.. 

can refer to thousands of Pensioners and 


Secure p std ys, «Fitzgerald @ Go. Pression 


land warrants ya 
and Ly Pf, for your rights at once. 
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For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 31. 
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UNEQUALED 
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Volume Purity of Tone. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
(MAILED FREE.) 





“Clough & Warren Organ Co., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Mup. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its throngh trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


oT 4 aye ‘CHICAGO & NORTH- WESTERN R'Y. 











THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fasi Express 


RAILWAY, 


Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 
It is the only road that rnns Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of ago. 
neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Tronk Lines: 
“ Council Binffs, Denver & California Line.” “Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakote Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Ne ka & Yankton Line.” “ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road arc sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 


It has 





Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 
MARVIN HUGHITT,Gen'l Manager, Chicago. W. H. STENNETT, Gen’) Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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farm and Garden. 


he Agricultural Editor wilt be giad to receive any 
practical hint», suggestions, or information that 
will make this depariment more valuable to those 
Of our Subsoribers who feel specially interested. 
MILLET. 
My success with millet has been so marked 
‘thin a few years that I have practically 
bardoned my meadows for securing winter 
feed, .nd am cropping them to grain, alternat- 
‘ny with millet, so that I now secure my crops 
of grain and the hay for my stock from my 
once meadow-land, without cutting down 
clther the amount of my pasture-land or the 
oumber of my cattle and other stock. In rais- 
ing millet, I have substituted it for oate, The 
latter I am convinced I cannot afford to raise, 
taking one year with another; but may yet be 
drawn into the Bohemian oat speculation, and 
sell my oats at the rate of $400 per acre. 
For years [had sown ‘the variety known as 
Hungarian grass; but am convinced that Ger- 





man millet ix its superior, and now sow it in- 
stead, and with two or three acres of corn I 
find that about five acres of millet will abun- 


dantly winter my stock, consisting of twenty 
head of cattle and a span of horses, that being 


the sum total of my fodder last Fall, and I 
have a mow of it summering over, although | 
fed my dairy all they would eat of it until far 
iuto May. It is often urged in objection that 


Itisa very exhausting crop, and is «also very 
hard to cure, both of which I dissent from. 


rhe cutting of millet should be in the blos- 
‘ming stave, when itis at its hight of value 
as hay, and its fragrance will be permanent 


and will be very pleasant as it is thrown down 


irom the mow. For young stock it is excel- 
‘ent, and, after wintering my work-team exclu- 
ively upon it for some five years, I prefer it to 
any hey, while for milch cows early-cut and 
well-cured millet is the equal of the best clo- 
ver hay, with an addition of shorts and meal. 


It is an excellent crop to follow corn, and I 
know of nocrop that precedes wheat so per- 
lectly, leaving (as it does) the ground mellow 


and easily fitted for the seed-bed of the wheat; 
and, ae far asmy observation goes, wheat sown 
upon millet-ground shows a more vigorous 
growth than that which was sown upon oat- 


rround. A neighbor of mine, heretofore doubt- 
ful upon this point, now admits that the 


Ai’--ence in his wheat crop is one-third in 
favo. of the millet-stubble. I would not make 
that @istinection, but claim a decided differ- 


ence, 

The cutting of millet is an operation that 
requive “udgment, for some skill is necessary 
hk pes undue labor. The last days of 
A gust geverally furnish a dry spell, that I 
take advantage of to cut my millet; but the 
damage of a shower is not so great as that 
done to other grass by a like accident. My 
plan had always been to make a great deal of 
labor in connection with curing millet; but 
last year I cut one day, raked it into windrows 
the second, and the third I cocked it up into as 
large cocks as I could make, let them remain 
about ten days, when I drew them into the 
barn, without once pitching them over to take 
the air, and brighter, sweeter hay I never 
saw. In some way I had also got the impres- 
sion that millet kept the best in small, sharp. 
pvinted stacks; but last year I drew it all into 
the barn, twenty-six big loads, and filled the 
big bay, crowded the long scaffold full, floored 
over half of the driveway of the barn-floor and 
put four loads wp there, and then built a re- 
spectable stack out of doors—all from a possi- 
ble five acres. It would be impossible for hay 
to keep better in the mow than did that miliet, 
and now I firmly believe that the big mows of 
the barn are the place to store it. The 
growth of that millet was extraordinary. A 
full bushel of seed was sown to the acre, as a 
much finer hay will be secured than by thinner 
sowing; though, if seed is wanted, a half busbel 
would be ample. The hight of the stalks wus 
about six feet and the entire lot would average 
over five, and when mowing it was only now 
and then that a glimpse could be caught of 
the team across the field, as they were going 
around the lot. 

In wet weather I dare suy thatthe cocks 
would have to be turned out and again 
bunched, to prevent molding; but, if nothing 
more thana dash of rain should come, | should 
not judge it necessary to turn out and recock 
more than once, as the handling and pitching 
© loading and carting it isa great aid in free- 
‘ng itofany remalning moisture.—E. V. M., 

. “ Ohio Farmer.” 
- —————— 
THE CURRANT AND THE GOOSE- 
BERRY. 

BEFORE the appearance of the currant-worm 
both of these fruits were found in almost every 
garden; but since this destructive insect has 
established itself wherever a currant or goose- 
berry bush is found their cultivation has been 
ver, gererally abandoned, except by those 
who practice high and thorough cultivation. 


In fact, so pumerous and widespread has bern 
the currant-worm that scarcely a single bush 
bas escaped destruction, unless it has been 
carefully watched and protected during the 


months of May andJune. At first many at- 
tempted to destroy the worms by hand-pick- 
ing ; but this was found to be an endless task 
and was finally very generally abandoned. 
When it was discovered that hellebore would 
destroy them, a few persons were found bold 
enough to use it; but the Jarge majority pre- 
ferred to lose their bushes rather than use it. 
Further investigations proved that air slacked 
lime, wood-ashes, or even plaster, if applied 
when the worms were small, would destroy 
them. The bushes of nearly all of the careless 
cultivators having died out, and the worms that 
collect on the bushes of those who care for 
them having been so thoroughly destroyed 
they are every year growing less nu.ner- 
ous. If the fight is kept up by all cultivators 
a few years longer, there is a good prospect of 
annihilating this the greatest enemy to both 
the currant and gooseberry bush. The currant 
being one of the most healthy fruits that 
grows in our climate, and also being one tnat 
can be easily preserved, so as to be kept in 
good condition throughout the year, it always 
finds a ready sale at remunerative prices when 
well grown. The currant, to grow to perfec- 
tion, requires a strong, rich soil, well ander- 
drained. In our New England climate single 
bushés exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
do not perfect their fruit-eo well as those that 
are somewhat sheltered, either by being set on 
the north side of a board fence, or in the partial 
shade of trees, or set In rows thick enough to 
shade the ground, and thus protect themselves. 
The cultivator who is not willing to yive his 
land a very liberal dressing of manure tad 
better give up the idea of growing currants, 
for there are few if any fruits that demand so 
so heavy manuring as this, and, in proper soil, 
with good treatment, but few that will make 
better returns. 

Roots for pew plantations can be easily 
grown from cuttings, providing they be plaut- 
ed out inthe Autumn or very early in the 
Spring. If properly cared for, the roots in one 
year will be in good vondition to transplant and 
will be better than old roots. As to varieties: 
for market the Verssilles oceupies the front 
rank, but for home use the old Red Dutch, 
when well grown, is good enough; and some- 
times we think, considering its hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness, and good flavor, it has few if any 
superiors, It is true it is not as large as some, 
and, therefore, does not sell as well; but for 
home use quality ts of more importance than 
size. For size under bigh culture it is quite 
respectable. We have grown them one-half 
av inch in diameter. In a large plantation 
the bushes should be set in rows, five feet 
apart and three and one-half feet in the 
row. Clean culture should always be prac- 
ticed, and, besides keeping the currant-worm 
off, the greatest care should be taken to de- 
stroy the worm that works in the stalks of the 
bushes. In some localities this enemy is very 
troublesome. They eat out the pith of the 
stalks and finally kill them. Thefirst indication 
of their presence is the changing of the leaves 
toa yellow color. A few weeks afterthe whole 
stalk will die. As soon as there is the least 
indication of the presence of the worm the 
stalk should be cut off and burnt. By close 
watching and a liberal use of the knife this 
destructive enemy can be controlled, if not 
entirely destroyed. The roots of the currant 
delight to grow very near the surface of the 
ground; therefore, in cultivation, care should 
be taken not to stir the earth too deep—only 
one or two inches of the surface near the 
bushes should be stirred.— Mass, Ploughman. 


NEW RACES OF BEES. 


Some of our apfarists seem to have a rest- 
less, progressive disposition. After having 
discarded the black native bees for the Ital- 
fans, they now are ransacking the globe, in 
hopes of finding something better than the 
Italians. Last summer Mr. D. A. Jones, of 
Beeton, Canada, engaged the services of Mr. 
Frank Benton, of this state, who is both a bee- 
keeper and a linguist, and made a journey to 
the island of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean Sea 
also to Palestine. The object of this tour was 
to learn something definite in regard to the 
bees of those eastern countries. Mr. Jones 
brought back bees and queens from Cyprus 
and from Palestine. Mr. Benton remained in 
Cyprus, started an apiary, and continued until 
the close of the season to send queen bees to 
Mr. Jones. Many of our apiarists purchased 
some of these queens from Mr. Jones, and the 
coming season will probably enable them to 
learn something in regard to their merits. 

Mr. Benton remained during last winter 
upon the Island of Cyprus, and this spring he 
is taking a trip, in search of new races of bees, 
through the Indian Ocean, visiting Hindus- 
tan, the Island of Ceylon, Further India, the 
Island of Java, and perhaps the Philippine 
Islands. Writing from Columbo, Ceylon, Mr. 








Benton says: 





**T have seen two native races of bees here 
and the comb of a third. One is stingless, 
but worthless. One race is Apis Indica, but 
Apis dorsata is certainly a wonderful bee, 
whether it can be domesticated or not. It 
builds in the open air, on branches, often 
making combs six feet long, and [ have good 
authority for saying that thirty natives have each 
taken a load of honey from one tree. I call it Apis 
dorsuta ; but I do not know positively as that is 
ite name, as I have not yet seen the bee. 
Everybody says, though, that there is a large 
bee, from which great quantities of honey are 
easily gotten, in the interior of the island.” 

But Mr. Benton did not go to the interior of 
the island, because, as he says, “it was too 
late, when I learned where to find it, to go to 
that part of the island and reach this French 
steamer.” He will «top at Ceylon again, upon 
his return trip. 

Writing from Java, he says: ‘I have not 
yet seen a bee of this race (Apis dorsata); but 
have seen two combs of these bees, whith are 
3 feet by 35 feet and are 134 inches thick 
where the brood was reared, about 20 cells to 
the square inch. The bees must be jths of an 
inch long.” 

In writing to one of our bee papers, Mr. 
Jones says: ‘* In the meantime, I will say that 
he [Mr. Benton] has been instructed to bring 
several hundred queens from Cyprus and Pal- 
estine (principally Holy Land queens), and, 
afier recruiting his bees from Java, Ceylon, 
and other places, he will bring them, with all 
his Holy Land and Cyprians, by the quickest 
route he ean for Liverpool; fly and prepere 
them there and forward them on to me; and 
he will return for more and for further re- 
searches.”’ 

Mr. Jones, in writing to afriend who once 
thought that he should be obliged to clean vut 
bis cistern in order to store his extracted 
honey, says: ‘‘S8o you see, friend Root, that, 
although it requires a fortune to keep up the 
enormous expenditure connected with my im- 
portations and breeding pure and superior 
races of bees, yet the bright prospects of 
lakes (instead of cisterns) of honey and mil- 
lions of dollars in the pockets of the. bee-keep- 
ers of America cheer meon in the great work ; 
and, if there is a race of bees in the world that 
is superior to ours, or if they have any supe- 
rior traits that can be embodied or used in 
crossing, I want them.”’ 

If friend Jones will only bring us a bee 
whose tongue is long enough to reach to the 
bottom of the tubes inthe blossoms of red 
clover, his remarks about ‘‘ lakes’’ of honey 
will not be so far out of the way, after all. 

Since writing the above artiéle, the following 
has appeared in the American Bee Journal for 
June Ist: “Mr. D. A. Jones reports that Apis 
dorsata has been foundin Ared. We shall be 
able to give our readers full particulars soon.”’ 
—W. Z. Hurontinson, in “* Country Gentleman.” 

I 


BULBS IN THE GARDEN. 


Hyacrytas and Tulips are so large and 
showy that a large mass is not needed to make 
a very good display, and this is fortunate, for 
nothing harms a bed so much as walking over 
itin weeding; so always make narrow beds, 
so thatthe center can be reached from either 
side. A great dealin the North depends upon 
Winter-covering. Most Winters, bulbs will re- 
ceive great injury unless they are protected by 
a covering of leaves or coarse manure. This I 
have proved by many years’ experience. Ido 
not think it is severe cold that injures the 
bulbs so much as changes of temperature— 
freezing and thawing. A covering prevents a 
good deal of thie. I have noticed that Tulips 
and Hyacinths that have been grown here for 
several years are not so much affected as new- 
ly imported bulbs. Hyacintbs deteriorate in 
this country ; but I have Tulips in my garden, 
now in bloom, just as fine as when I first ob- 
tained them, ten years ago. Fora year or two 
I was troubled with the mice. My covering 
made a very nice shelter for field-mice, and my 
bulbs seemed to furnish pretty good winter- 
rations, for half of them were eaten up before 
Spring. I tried poisoned meal for one season, 
and with some good effects; but I observed in 
your Guide for the Autumn of 1876, I believe, a 
remedy that has proved entirely successful. 
This was to allow the ground to freeze pretty 
hard on the surface before putting on the cov- 
ering. I disliked to do this, for [ wished the 
bulbs to be in unfrozen ground during the 
Winter, believing that they make much root- 
growth during that period if the ground is not 
frosty,and they are thus prepared for pushing 
strong in the early Spring. Ido not find any 
difference in this respect, however, and pre- 
sume itis because I do not permit the frost to 
get very deep. 

I don’t know why it sbould beso; but Lilies, 
with me, suffer more from freezing and thawing 
than avy balbs I have, unless well covered. 
One Winter I neglected covering, and I believe 
balf of the bulbs were on top of the ground in 
the Spring. The soil, however, was not very 
dry and the Winter bad been wet and un 





"oseally -‘bangeable. Speaking of Lilies, the 


White Japan Lily, known as Precox, is my 
choice of all the Japan Lilies. It is purely 
white, with occasionally the slightest blush of 
rose, which is scarcely perceptible. The leaves 
and stalks are a lighter green than other 
Japan Lilies.— Vick’s Magazine. 


CARE OF THE LAWN. 


My experience with bone-dust for lawn and 
dooryard convinces me that this is the best 
manure for this purpose. It is easily applied 
and is not objectionable to the sight, as is the 
ease with barnyard manure. It does not over- 
stimulate, thus avoiding a too rank growth 
(which requires more frequent clipping), and 
it extends its effect from two to three years, 
with a continuous and uniform growth. [ use 
a mixture of fine and coarse bone-dust, the fine 
having an immediate effect, the coarse extend- 
ing the effect. Two years ago I gave lawn 
and dooryard a lighi dusting, with good results. 
Early last Spring I repeated it, and my sod 
makes a better show than ever. I expect this 
to continue three years. I clip once in three 
or four days, and thus keep the grass close to 
the ground, hugging it like a blanket, soft and 
springy. Weeds have little chgnce under such 
circumstances, as the grass smothers them. 
This is done especially by white clover and the 
creeping grasses. 

The dandelion cannot be kept out of a lawn. 
It is interesting to see how the grasses over- 
come it; but they cannot overcome the plan- 
tain, which seems to master and eventually 
overcome all small vegetation. My practice is 
to cut it out with a chisel. This, if cut three- 
quarters of an inch below the surface and the 
plant pulled out, will do the work effectually, 
providing it is done before the seed is formed, 
which takes place in June. Here is the great 
trouble. Where the grass is kept down close, 
the seed-stalk will keep on the ground, hidden 
from sight, and thus start a new crop, little 
groups dotting the lawn. Make clean work 
early in the season; and when the young 
plants advance make clean work of them. It 
requires a whole season of close searching to 
clean out the pest, and then the chances are 
that some will show the next year. ‘I hese 
must be exterminated. The land once clean, 
there will be nofurthertrouble. Inlaying sod 
for a lawn, too much care cannot be exercised 
in seeing that the sod is free from the pest and 
otherwise as clean as possible. If seeded 
down, the same care must be exercised, as 
plantain occurs in much of the seed that is 
sown.—Country Gentleman. 


A MORNING IN THE GARDEN. 


My gardening tools are a trowel, a kitchen- 
sieve, an-old three-pronged table-fork, a pair ef 
scissors, a coal-scuttle full of leaf-mold, an 
old basket for rubbish, an old tin pan for sift- 
ing the mold into when I do not sift it direct- 
ly over the seeds, and, last, but not least, a 
light, broad board, for sitting or standing on; 
and oh! yes, my box of seeds. 

I am going to do what I suppose you would 
hardly approve of—sow seeds in the open 
ground ; but it is the only way that I can suc- 
ceed, excepting in boxes out-doors. I have 
lost most of my choice annuals sent me by my 
good friend, Col. W., of San Francisco, by 
sowing in boxes, pots, and pans, indoors, early 
in the season. ‘‘Satirica’’ says I ‘kill them 
with kindness.”? (If this should chance to 
meet the eye of my friend, | will say: If he wil] 
send me some more, I will plant them out-doors 
and let them alone.) 

First of all, I must get this Dwarf Ageratum 
into the ground. Itisa lovely little thing. [ 
saw it in Mr. C.’s garden, last Summer, and 
gathered some seeds right away, without stop- 
ping to ask permission, as Mr. C. was vot at 
home. If he objects, 1 hope he will accept 
this open confession of petty larceny as suffi- 
cient atonement, and not come and claim the 
flowers whenin bloom. Ah! you would admire 
his garden, dear reader. But to return to my 
work. I am going tosow my seed in the mixed 
border under my window. I find an open 
space, dig it and smooth it vicely, and scatte, 
the seeds thinly, then sift just enough leaf- 
mold over them to cover them, and press it 
down with my trowel (it isa mason’s trowel, 
by the way). I pute little grapevine fence 
around, so I won’t forget and dig them up. 
In digging, however, I have scattered the 
birds corn-meal; and yonderis one of the Song 
Sparrows, sitting patiently waiting for me to 
leave, so that she can get her lunch, for she is 
sitting, somewhere in the grass below the gar- 
den, aud, as she has no time to hunt for food, 
it is a great convenience to find a free lunch 

always ready. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


RURAL SANITAMION. 


* Full of useful things to every one whe 
lives in the country.’ —Agriculturist. 


Shortt Practical LB on Sanitary Bopics, 
eq. Care >: Furnaces; Hitchen Sink 
Wastes; Che Privy; The Cause of Malaria 
and its Cure; How to Cure Wet Cellars; 
Filtering Cistecns, how to construct them; 
Wentilation of the House, School and Church 
Building. 32 Illustrations. Price, $2.00. 

HARVEY EDW'D FISK, 
Mercer Co., ~~  Grantboy New Jersey. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 


Those going West will find it to their advantage to 
send for information, which will be mailed free. 





Send for Circulars. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 





Garden Rakes, ) As Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements, Also 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL 


TEs), 
MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohie. 








Apply to 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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“HAS STOND TEARS OF nny rot, 


BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 


ARTIFICIAL, LIMBS. 
Best and Chea Batisfaction 


Guarantacd, "hs c — 
prompt): 


CHAS. i. “EVANS. c*, MANUF’ R, 
152 W. 4th St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


wellknown and th hly efficient remedy 
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Rey. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the onl 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free.. Cur® yourself at Home, 
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BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for ¢ CULL 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FU 

WARRANT ED, < ‘atnloque sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BeLt Founpens, 
Troy, N. Y., menutactare « superior eed of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bel 

Catalogues sent free to parties needing beils. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War 
ranted onteereenry, and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The foremost religious » newspaper of the United States,”—JosEru Coox. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has alarger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 42 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 








The list of Gur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. . 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. R. H. STODDARD, Y CLEM 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, F. B. SANBORN, Rev. 8. W. DUFI A 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D., SARAH O. JEWETT. 
Pres. NOAH R; D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. Prof. C. A. YOUNG Mrs. C. H. DALI 
LEONARD BACON. D ip. LID. Rev. JOSEPH COOK HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. LOUISA M. ALC JOAQUIN MILLER, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. “GAIL HAMILTON," f. C. M. MEAD 
R. S. STORRS. D.D., LL.D., Rev. DAVID SWING Cc. P. CRANCH, ' 
Bishop A. C. COXE, , LLD., M. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 

of. A. P. PEARODY, D.D., LL.D., PHILIP SCHAFF. D.D., Mrs. SM. B. PLA 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.S. ROBINSON. 'D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

»v, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, B. STREET, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LI. D.. “H. H..’ JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREEMA ARKE, D.D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. | DD. Pres. J. ¥. H URst, D.D. Prof. W. C. WILKINSON 
‘ .LLD., AMES J. JARVES J is 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL»., **SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prot, yg BaYcE, ~ 
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arm and Garden. 


he Agriculiural Editor wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hint, suggestions, or information that 
will make this depariment more valuable to those 

Of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 

MILLET. 

My success with millet has been so marked 
‘thin a few years that I have practically 
bardoned my meadows for securing winter 

feed; nd am cropping them to grain, alternat- 
‘ny with millet, so that I now secare my crops 
of grain and the hay for my stock from my 
once meadow-land, without cutting down 
either the amount of my pasture-land or the 
oumber of my cattle and other stock. In rais- 
ing millet, I have substituted it for oate. The 
latter I am convinced I cannot afford to raise, 
taking one year with another; but may yet be 
drawn into the Bohemian oat speculation, and 
sell iny oats at the rate of $400 per acre. 

For years [ had sown ‘the variety known as 
Hungarian grass; but am convinced that Ger- 
man millet is its superior, and now sow it in- 
stead, and with two or three acres of corn I 
find that about five acres of millet will abun- 
dantly winter my stock, consisting of twenty 
head of cattle and a span of horses, that being 
the sum total of my fodder last Fall, and I 
have a mow of it summering over, although | 
fed my dairy all they would eat of it until far 
luto May. It is often urged in objection that 
Itisa very exhausting crop, and is «also very 
hard to cure, both of which I dissent from. 
rhe cutting of millet should be in the blos- 
oming stage, when itis at its hight of value 
as hay, and its fragrance will be permanent 
and will be very pleasant as it is thrown down 








from the mow. For young stock it is excel- 
‘ent, and, after wintering my work-team exclu- 
ively upon it for some five years, I prefer it to 
any hay, while for milch cows early-cut and 
well-cured millet is the equal of the best clo- 
ver hay, with an addition of shorts and meal. 


It is an excellent crop to follow corn, and I 
know of no crop that precedes wheat so per- 
lectly, leaving (asit does) the ground mellow 


and easily fitted for the seed-bed of the wheat; 
and, ae far asmy observation goes, wheat sown 
upon tillet-ground shows a more vigorous 
growth than that which was sown upon oat- 
rround. A neighbor of mine, heretofore doubt- 
ful upon this point, now admits that the 
Ai'’--ence in his wheat crop is one-third in 
favo ofthe millet-stubble. 1 would not make 
that @istinction, but claim a decided differ- 


ence, 

The cutting of millet is an operation that 
rcquive ‘udgment, for some skiil is necessary 
th py undue labor. The Jast days of 
A gust geverally furnish a dry spell, that I 
take advantage of to cut my millet; but the 
damage of a shower is not so great as that 
done to other grass by a like accident. My 
plan had always been to make a great deal of 
labor in connection with curing millet; but 
last year I cut one day, raked it into windrows 
the second, and the third I cocked it up into as 
large cocks as I could make, let them remain 
about ten days, when I drew them into the 
barn, without once pitching them over to take 
the air, and brighter, sweeter hay I never 
saw. In some way I had also got the impres- 
sion that millet kept the best in small, sharp. 
pointed stacks; but last year [ drew it all into 
the barn, twenty-six big loads, and filled the 
big bay, crowded the long scaffold full, floored 
over half of the driveway of the barn-floor and 
put four loads wp there, and then built a re- 
spectable stack out of doors—all from a possi- 
ble five acres. It would be impossible for hay 
to keep better in the mow than did that miliet, 
and now! firmly believe that the big mows of 
the barn are the place to store it. The 
growth of that millet was extraordinary. A 
full bushel of seed was sown to the acre, as a 
much finer hay will be secured than by thinner 
sowing; though, if seed is wanted, a half busbel 
would be ample. The hight of the stalks wus 
about six feet and the entire lot would average 
over five, and when mowing it was only now 
and then that a glimpse could be caught of 
the team across the field, as they were going 
around the lot. 

In wet weather I dare say that the cocks 
would have to be turned out and again 
bunched, to prevent molding; but, if nothing 
more thana dash of rain should come, I should 
not judge it necessary to turn out and recock 
more than once, as the handling and pitching 
© loading and carting it isa great aid in free- 
‘ng itofany remaining moisture.—E. V. M., 

. “ Ohio Farmer.”’ 
- SS ——— 
THE CURRANT AND THE GOOSE- 
BERRY. 

BEFORE the appearance of the currant-worm 
both of these fruits were found in almost every 
garden ; but since this destructive insect has 
established itself wherever a currant or goose- 
berry busb is found their cultivation has been 
very gererally abandoned, except by those 
who practice high and thorough cultivation. 


YHE INDEPENDENT. 


In fact, so numerous and widespread has been 
the currant-worm that scarcely a siugle bush 
bas escaped destruction, unlees it has been 
carefully watched and protected during the 
months of May and June. At first many at- 
tempted to destroy the worms by hand-pick- 
ing; but this was found to be an endless task 
and was finally very generally abandoned. 
When it was discovered that hellebore would 
destroy them, a few persons were found bold 
enough to use it; but the Jarge majority pre- 
ferred to lose their bushes rather than use it. 
Further investigations proved that air slacked 
lime, wood-ashes, or even plaster, if applied 
when the worms were small, would destroy 
them. The bushes of nearly all of the careless 
cultivators having died out, and the wortns that 
collect on the bushes of those who care for 
them having been so thoroughly destroyed 
they are every year growing less numer- 
ous. If the fight is kept up by all cultivators 
a few years longer, there is a good prospect of 
annihilating this the greatest enemy to both 
the currant and gooseberry bush. The currant 
being one of the most healthy fruits that 
grows in our climate, and also being one tnat 
can be easily preserved, so as to be kept in 
good condition throughout the year, it always 
finds a ready sale at remunerative prices when 
well grown. The currant, to grow to perfec- 
tion, requires a strong, rich soil, well ander- 
drained. In our New, England climate single 
bushés exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
do not perfect their fruit-so well as those that 
are somewhat sheltered, either by being set on 
the north side of a board fence, or in the partial 
shade of trees, or set In rows thick enough to 
shade the ground, and thus protect themselves. 
The cultivator who is not willing to yive his 
land a very liberal dressing of manure tad 
better give up the idea of growing currants, 
for there are few if any fruits that demand so 
so heavy manuring as this, and, in proper soil, 
with good treatment, but few that will make 
better retarns. 

Roots for new plantations can be easily 
grown from cuttings, providing they be plaut- 
ed out inthe Autumn or very early in the 
Spring. If properly cared for, the roots in one 
year will be in good vondition to transplant and 
will be better than old roots. As to varieties: 
for market the Verssilles oceupies the front 
rank, but for home use the old Red Dutch, 
when well grown, is good enough; and some- 
times we think, considering its hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness, and good flavor, it bas few if any 
superiors. It is true it is not as large as some, 
and, therefore, does not sell as well; but for 
home ase quality is of more importance than 
size. For size under high culture it is quite 
respectable. We have grown them one-half 
av inch in diameter. In a large plantation 
the bushes should be set in rows, five feet 
apart and three and one-half feet in the 
row. Clean culture should always be prac- 
ticed, and, besides keeping the currant-worm 
off, the greatest care should be taken to de- 
stroy the worm that works in the stalks of the 
bushes. In some localities this enemy is very 
troublesome. They eat out the pith of the 
stalks and finally kill them. Thefirst indication 
of their presence is the changing of the leaves 
toa yellow color. A few weeks afterthe whole 
stalk will die. As soon as there is the least 
indication of the presence of the worm the 
stalk should be cut off and burnt. By close 
watching and a liberal use of the knife this 
destructive enemy can be controlled, if not 
entirely destroyed. The roots of the currant 
delight to grow very near the surface of the 
ground; therefore, iu cultivation, care should 
be taken not to stir the earth too deep—only 
one or two inches of the surface near the 
bushes should be stirred.— Mass. Ploughman, 





NEW RACES OF BEES. 


Some of our apiarists seem to have a rest- 
less, progressive disposition. After having 
discarded the black native bees for the Ital- 
fans, they now are ransacking the globe, in 
hopes of finding something better than the 
Italians. Last summer Mr. D. A. Jones, of 
Beeton, Canada, engaged the services of Mr. 
Frank Benton, of this state, who is both a bee- 
keeper and a linguist, and made a journey to 
the island of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean Sea 
also to Palestine. The object of this tour was 
to learn something definite in regard to the 
bees of those eastern countries. Mr. Jones 
brought back bees and queens from Cyprus 
and from Palestine. Mr. Benton remained in 
Cyprus, started an apiary, and continued until 
the close of the season to send queen bees to 
Mr. Jones. Many of our apiarists purchased 
some of these queens from Mr. Jones, and the 
coming season will probably enable them to 
learn something in regard to their merits. 

Mr. Benton remained during last winter 
upon the Island of Cyprus, and this spring he 
is taking a trip, in search of new races of bees, 
through the Indian Ocean, visiting Hindus- 
tan, the Island of Ceylon, Further India, the 
Island of Java, and perhaps the Philippine 
Islands. Writing from Columbo, Ceylon, Mr. 
Benton says: 














**T have seen two native races of bees here 


and the comb of a third. One is stingless, 
buat worthless. 
Apis dorsata is certainly a wonderful bee, 


whether it can be domesticated or not. It 


builds in the open air, on branches, often 
making combs six feet long, and [ have good 
authority for saying that thirty natives have each 
taken a load of honey from one tree, I call it Apis 
dorsita ; but I do not know positively as that is 
its name, as I have not yet seen the bee. 
Everybody says, though, that there is a large 
bee, from which great quantities of honey are 
easily gotten, in the interior of the island.” 

But Mr. Benton did not go to the interior of 
the island, because, as he says, “it was too 
late, when I learned where to find it, to go to 
that part of the island and reach this French 
steamer.”” He will «top at Ceylon again, upon 
his return trip. 

Writing from Java, he says: ‘I have not 
yet seen a bee of this race (Apis dorsata); but 
have seen two combs of these bees, whith are 
3 feet by 3h feet and are 114 inches thick 
where the brood was reared, about 20 cells to 
the square inch. The bees must be jths of an 
inch long.” 

In writing to one of our bee papers, Mr. 
Jones says: ‘* In the meantime, I will say that 
he [Mr. Benton] has been instructed to bring 
several hundred queens from Cyprus and Pal- 
estine (principally Holy Land queens), and, 
after recruiting his bees from Java, Ceylon, 
and other places, he will bring them, with all 
his Holy Land and Cyprians, by the quickest 
route he ean for Liverpool; fly and prepere 
them there and forward them on to me; and 
he will return for more and for further re- 
searches.”’ 

Mr. Jones,in writing to a friend who once 
thought that he should be obliged to clean vut 
his cistern in order to store his extracted 


honey, says: ‘‘S8o you see, friend Root, that, 


although it requires a fortune to keep up the 


enormous expenditure connected with my im- 


portations and breeding pure and superior 
races of bees, yet the bright prospects of 


lakes (instead of cisterns) of honey and mil- 


lions of dollars in the pockets of the bee-keep- 
ers of America cheer meon in the great work ; 
and, if there is a race of bees in the world that 
is superior to ours, or if they have any supe- 


rior traits that can be embodied or used in 
crossing, I want them.”’ 


If friend Jones will only bring us a bee 
whose tongue is long enough to reach to the 
bottom of the tubes inthe blossoms of red 


clover, his remarks about ‘‘lakes’”’ of honey 


will not be so far out of the way, after all. 
Since writing the above artiéle, the following 


has appeared in the American Bee Journal for 
June Ist: “Mr. D. A. Jones reports that Apis 
dorsata has been foundin Ared. We shall be 
able to give our readers fall particulars soon.”’ 


—W. Z. Horcutsson, in ‘* Country Gentleman.” 
ae 


BULBS IN THE GARDEN. 


Hyracintas and Tulips are so large and 
showy that a large mass is not needed to make 
a very good display, and this is fortunate, for 
nothing harms a bed so much as walking over 
itin weeding; so always make narrow beds, 





so thatthe center can be reached from either 
side. 


A great dealin the North depends upon 
Winter-covering. Most Winters, bulbs will re- 
ceive great injury unless they are protected by 
a covering of leaves or coarse manure. This I 
have proved by many years’ experience. Ido 
not think it is severe cold that injures the 
bulbs so much as changes of temperature— 


freezing and thawing. A covering prevents a 


good deal of this. I have noticed that Tulips 


and Hyacinths that have been grown here for 
several years are not so much affected as new- 


ly imported bulbs. Hyacintbs deteriorate in 
this country ; but I have Tulips in my garden, 


now in bloom, just as fine as when I first ob- 
tained them, ten years ago. Fora year or two 
My covering 
made a very nice shelter for field-mice, and my 
bulbs seemed to furnish pretty good winter- 
rations, for half of them were eaten up before 
Spring. I tried poisoned meal for one season, 
and with some good effects; but I observed in 
your Guide for the Autumn of 1876, I believe, a 
remedy that has proved entirely successful. 
This was to allow the ground to freeze pretty 
hard on the surface before putting on the cov- 
I disliked to do this, for I wished the 
bulbs to be in unfrozen ground during the 
Winter, believing that they make much root- 
growth during that period if the ground is not 
frosty,and they are thus prepared for pushing 
Ido not find any 
difference in this respect, however, and pre- 
sume it is because I do not permit the frost to 


I was troubled witb the mice. 


ering. 


strong tn the early Spring. 


get very deep. 


I don’t know why it sbould beso; but Lilies, 
with me, suffer more from freezing and thawing 
than any bulbs I have, unless well covered. 
One Winter I neglected covering, and I believe 
balf of the bulbs were on top of the ground in 
the Spring. The soil, however, was not very 
dry and the Winter bad been wet and un 


One race is Apis Indica, but 












“oseally ‘bangeable. Speaking of Lilies, the 


White Japan Lily, known as Precox, is my 
choice of all the Japan Lilies. It is purely 
white, with occasionally the slightest blush of 
rose, which is scarcely perceptible. The leaves 
and stalks are a lighter green than other 
Japan Lilies.— Vick’s Magazine. 


CARE OF THE LAWN. 


MY experience with bone-dust for lawn and 
dooryard convinces me that this is the bes* 
manure for this purpose. It is easily applied 
and is not objectionable to the sight, as is the 
ease with barnyard manure. It does not over- 
stimulate, thus avoiding a too rank growth 
(which requires more frequent clipping), and 
it extends its effect from two to three years, 
with a continuous and uniform growth. [use 
a mixture of fine and coarse bone-dust, the fine 
having an immediate effect, the coarse extend- 
ing the effect. Two years ago I gave lawn 
and dooryard a lighi dusting, with good results. 
Early last Spring I repeated it, and my sod 
makes a better show than ever. I expect this 
to continue three years. I clip once in three 
or four days, and thus keep the grass close to 
the ground, hugging it like a blanket, soft and 
springy. Weeds have little chgnce under such 
circumstances, as the grass smothers them. 
This is done especially by white clover and the 
creeping grasses. 

The dandelion cannot be kept out of a lawn. 
It is interesting to see how the grasses over- 
come it; but they cannot overcome the plan- 
tain, which seems to master and eventually 
overcome all small vegetation. My practice is 
to cut it out with a chisel. This, if cut three- 
quarters of an inch below the surface and the 
plant pulled out, will do the work effectually, 
providing it is done before the seed is formed, 
which takes place in June. Here is the great 
trouble. Where the grass is kept down close, 
the seed-stalk will keep on the ground, hidden 
from sight, and thus start a new crop, little 
groups dotting the lawn. Make clean work 
early in the season; and when the young 
plants advance make clean work of them. It 
requires a whole season of close searching to 
clean out the pest, and then the chances are 
that some will show the next year. ‘Ihese 
must be exterminated. The land once clean, 
there wil] be nofurthertrouble. In laying sod 
for a lawn, too much care cannot be exercised 
in seeing that the sod is free from the pest and 
otherwise as clean as possible. If seeded 
down, the same care must be exercised, as 
plantain occurs in much of the seed that is 
sown.—Country Gentleman. 


A MORNING IN THE GARDEN. 


My gardening tools are a trowel, a kitchen- 
sieve, an-old three-pronged table-fork, a pair ef 
scissors, a coal-scuttle full of leaf-mold, an 
old basket for rubbish, an old tin pan for sift- 
ing the mold into when I do not sift it direct- 
ly over the seeds, and, last, but not least, a 
light, broad board, for sitting or standing on; 
and oh! yes, my box of seeds. 

I am going to do what I suppose you would 
hardly approve of—sow seeds in the open 
ground ; but it is the only way that I can suc- 
ceed, excepting in boxes out-doors. I have 
lost most of my choice annuals sent me by my 
good friend, Col. W., of San Francisco, by 
sowing in boxes, pots, and pans, indoors, early 
in the season. ‘*Satirica’’ says I ‘‘ kill them 
with kindness.”” (If this should chance to 
meet the eye of my friend, | will say: If he wil] 
send me some more, I will plant them out-doors 
and let them alone.) 

First of all, I must get this Dwarf Ageratum 
into the ground. It isa lovely little thing. I 
saw it in Mr. C.’s garden, last Summer, and 
gathered some seeds right away, without stop- 
ping to ask permission, as Mr. C. was vot at 
home. If he objects, [ hope he will accept 
this open confession of petty larceny as suffi- 
cient atonement, and not come and claim the 
flowers whenin bloom. Ah! you would admire 
his garden, dear reader. But to return to my 
work. Iam going tosow my seed in the mixed 
border under my window. I find an open 
space, dig it and smooth it nicely, and scattey 
the seeds thinly, then sift just enough leaf- 
mold over them to cover them, and press it 
down with my trowel (it isa mason’s trowel, 
by the way). I puta little grapevine fence 
around, so I won’t forget and dig them up. 
In digging, however, I have scattered the 
birds corn-meal; and yonderis one of the Song 
Sparrows, sitting patiently waiting for me to 
leave, so that she can get her lunch, for she is 
sitting, somewhere in the grass below the gar- 

den, aud, as she has no time to hunt for food, 
itis a great convenience to find a free lunch 
always ready. 
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AGRICULTURAL. . 





Short Practical enn’ s.. on Sanitary Bopics, 


RURAL SANITAMION. 


* Full of useful things to every one whe 
lives in the country.”’—Agriculturist. 


. Care rae Furnaces; Hitchen Sink 
Wastes; She Privy; The Cause of Malaria 

and its Cure; How to Cure Wet Cellars; 

Filtering Cisteens, frow to conotruct them; 

Ventilation of the House, School and Church 

Building. 32 Illustrations. Price, $2.00. 

HARVEY EDW’D FISK, 
Mercer Co., Greensburg, New Jersey. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their advantage to 
send for information, which will be mailed free. 





Send for Circulars. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 





Garden Rakes, Mowers, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements. Alse 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AXD TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS), 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohie. 





Apply to 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
S@” Refer to this advertisement. 2% 


A GOOD SAW-MILL |= 






which USES GROUND RAW LIMEST 
Limestone Farmin € Lands 





F Oo Rr $ 2 0 0. ried it six years, and says: ‘It shows a pro 
ow No. 1 Plantation Saw-Mill is ed to be run | of $1.96 per acre; over Phosphate of 
8, 10,or 12 Horse-power Agricultural Engines. 


With this power from 
1,500 TO 4,000 FEET 
of lumber can be cut in a day, a product 25 to 50 ad 
cent. greater than can be cut with any sompoceet ng 
saw mill with ag oe i be The mills are co 
1 be put on ee he. aoe 


$200 an: 
every LAW4, Saw “Suilis of all slses, Engines, ress only 
Boilers, Shafting, Gearing, etc. ease Zeheteeameniediaacaal ‘ ounand 


Illustrated circulars sent free. D cava tten 
LANE & BODLEY Co., micas 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, oO. 
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er’s order, with instructions for 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate <f Lime. 


pertain ater. 
rite a Catalogue “ B,” s 


FLINT, WALLING &CO., 
Kendaliville, Noble Co., Ind. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. Reliable Agents wanted 
LISTER BROTHERS, — LL 
New York Office 159 Fupac Street. 20,0 000 BIDWELL 
‘actory, Newark, N 7 HRCHESS =f" other Strawberries. Send for 
po vena can Dealers are invited to send for D a (founded 1863). 
Circular FERRIS JR., keepsie, N. Y. 





_ CHEAPEST AND BEST FERTILIZER. FOLLOW NATURE, — 


teal There were no Lime Kilns —Z qo ae Jun 
were weep crgmeny 


erie A aia Ris 


ere P M cora on topet 

the moisture to the roots. on 

thrifty and strong. — panne nto the ground, it Denefited ~ Potatoes in 
n° Rida TOTT z 





worth three times aout as poms Lime, ane & with 4 
ot ng! 
lace of 
co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Y MAK RS. 


HAS STOOD YEARS OF FIELD TESTS. 


BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. | 
Gov't Orders 
promptly attended to. Apply to 
CHAS. M. EVANS, GOV'T MANUF'R, 
152 W. 4th St,, CINCINNATI, O. = 








DR, KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


is wenensetas to eure every. the worst Con- 
sumption dowD beat tick in the 1 upoat. 
This it hag done in ere 
own a It acts first on the yrs tores the 
appeti the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
stops of the tation of the 
Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough In 


their s. I want you to know what it will 
do, Soomne itis unlike any other h medicine in 
the world. 2 never upsets e It is a Wi 
Reece nthe chet oral tee Tom 
‘ec e 
Seems = all Druggists at $1 a bot- 


tle. 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This well/known and thoroughly e it remedy 
for Ctecnges of the Eye has or a rs wie in 
utation during past e' y-one years ; an B 
remarkable — that this reputation has been 

tained simply by the merits of the medicine Hoots. ond 
not by any puffing or extensive ere = many 
thousands who have used it will timony tothe 
truth of this 8 


tatement. 
Manufactured only by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
CO.. Troy, N. Y. Price 25 cents. Sold b y all druggists 


<Catarrhe 








Rey. T, P, Childs, Troy, Ohio has the onl 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free.. CURE yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. KingsLey, who has treated ip 
Rom °, 8. Y., nearly 16, v0U cases within the 
last 23 s years Doctors, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes straighten 
Tumors removed ; Fistula, and all diseases 
i Spel lly treated. Send for Dr. Kin 








ully t 
air Asthma fic and other seesemies. Write for 


"S| PY KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N. Y, 
BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of cee’ opper and Tin for Chure! 


Schools, Fire Alarins, Farms, ete. PULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, o. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell ¢ Co., 
Successors to Mencely & Kimberly, BELL FounpErs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a papers uality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bel 

tr Catalogues sent free to parties needing bella. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & © ‘0.. West Troy, N. Y. 
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e “ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States.”—JosErn Coox. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find Pee oll 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 


The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 











JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEMMER, 
Secretary CARL WOO! TSEY eb. LLD., K We: ALE. D.D SARAH ©. 31 “ 
r D. r . W. DALE, D.D., SARAH O. JEWETT 
Pres NoaH. PORTER »D.. 11D." THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
LEONARD BACON. Db. LL.D. Rev. JOSEPH COOK. HOR x rE $c DER, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. AM. ALC JOAQUIN MI 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. “GAIL HAMILTON," fC. M. MEA 
R. S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., Rev. DAVID SWING, C. P. CRANCH, ' 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LLD., Rev. WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
of. A. P. PEARODY, D.D. : PHILIP SCHAFY. D Da, rs. $M. B. PLA 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON C.8. ROBINSON. 'D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
vy. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, . STREET, 
| E. . MARCH, LL. “HL HL.’ JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES F N CLARKE, D-D., JEAN ‘INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D. Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMO? U L. AMPS J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL». “SUSAN COOI i . A. H. SAYC 
Prof. L. H. AT WATER, bD., L.D., P. SHILLABER Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D.. ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRA 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D.; RAY PALMER, D.D. FRANCES FE. W Rb, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS Hon. NEAL Dow, J.M. BUCKLEY,D.D., 
GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., J. J: PLATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
SIMON NEWCOMB, LLD.. J. T. TROWBRIDGE, f. JOHN A. PAINE, 
4. S PACKARD. Jr., M.D CELIA THAXTE DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JANE G. SW M, B. G. NORTHROP 
Rev. GEORGE F. BRET HARTE, LAN 
f. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, BRONSON ALCOTT, BELLOWS, D. 
WILLIAM M. TAY > Pres. JOHN BASCOM Prof. NORMAN FOX,” 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY. D.D N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, 
ARGA J. PRESTON, PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GEORGE. 1. .NSING TAYLOR, D.D., HIRAM RICH. Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Pres iden’ WW. W. PATTON, Prof. J. D. DANA, LI.D., T.0. SOMMERS, D.D.,LL.D. 


There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, meme 5 Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts. the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Relig ous department it gives news and statisties of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

from time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


opinions. 
B Set a a, NEW TERMS FOR 1881. " 
ne su $1 one et pedecosecall e Su n with three new subscribe 
For 6 mon Os cor 3 onthe. Weve ctccese + “= ‘our in advance, in one remittance...... — 
One ‘ears, imadvance,........ @@ | One subecription four years in advance......... 838 
One seri ime ome NEW sebecriber, both One subscription with four subscribers, all 
in advance, in one remittance.................. 5 00 in advance, in one remittance............. 
ion with two NEW subscribers, all One subscription five years in advance......... 13 $3 
three if advance, in one remittance........... An number over five at — same rate, invari- 
One subscription three years in advance........ h one remittance 
Sample Co ree upon application. 


These reduced prices ($2 00 ior a ay subseription in clubs of five or more) are lower thar 
any of the ed religious weeklies, though the rH nal fe very mach larger and better, as com 
parison will show. Subseribe now, with your f and get the low rate. We offer no 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTI . 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)..... 00 





26 (6 mos.).in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 *~—s (3mos.), ” 75 
4 ad (Iimonth), “ - 35 
2 a (2weeks), “ 3 20 
1 Number (1 week). . . 10 
52 Numbrrs, after 3 morths, 3.50 
52 « after (; months, 400 


tH Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


62” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these cup be procured, send the Moueyin a Kxois- 
TEKeD LeTTeEK. ‘The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are Obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
feceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of a)) ar:earages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names enter.d on she subscription books with- 
out the oneLie advanc 

SUBSCRIBERS are parueniasly requested to 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to f 
what is due for the ensuin ~ ¥. year, with or without 
farther reminder from | this o 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is sufficient receipt 


ie FI su Receipts ney 
Pemitted 1 o RENEW subscriptions are indica! val, 
the chanes’ in the date of expiration on the ilitle 

low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
motes either the yea 4 second week after th: money 
he receipe g RW " en a peenaae stannip is received 

“reeelpt w n mail 

Y MPSON 1.0 & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are 2 ‘Sur Agents fn $A to recetve subscriptions 
nd advertisements 

an Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


--0. Bex 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, An pene a8 zhe takesa oper : pegutanty from the 
post-ofloe— wh directed to 8 name or another's 
oibetes pnot—is responsible 

for The pay: 7 


wy orders his No ny be 

out om all ar or the p blisher ma’ 
tinue to tend iti until payment is made, and collet the the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
3. The couse, have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office. or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for. is prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 


subscriptions through this office. 


nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
IIR 555s 5 6d00d0sepssece $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... 2270 R00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 83 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 350 4 00 


Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. . 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 3 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book... .......... 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 50 400 
“ CO eee 3 50 400 
“6 TT SR a 400 
- Young Peuple (Weekly). 1 35 15 
I Sao 0 0060 not 000000 1 7% 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippineott’s Sunday Magazine .., 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age......... 780 8 00 
National Sunday-school Poacher .110 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 50 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 300 
Scribner's Monthly............... 8 30 400 
Weekly Tribune........... are 1 50 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
Ne EE sib aeinsctdddancd cas 1 30 1 30 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.;. 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream............... 850 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 50 
Waverley Magazine.......... «+» 40 8500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ « ® 100 


“Wide Awake,”’ an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ........270 8@ 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
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P.-O0, Box 2787) THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broa way, New York City 
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The MacKinnon 


IRIDIUM POINTED 


PEN, 


OR FLUID PENCIL. 


The only Reservoir Pen in 
the World with a Circle 
of Iridium around 
the Point. 

Always Ready. Always with you. 


Cannot Blot. Cannot be worn 
out in a Lifetime. 


MACKINNGN PEN CO, 


192 BROADWAY, 


corner of John Street, New York, 


General Supply ~, in all principal 
cities in America and 


ANY GOOD INK MAY BE USED. 
New York Uptown Pranch at BREN- 
TANO’S, 5 Union Square, N.Y. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE HAMMOCK. 


(Hank's Patent.) 











‘*The only Hammock in the World that 
se: say in the middle nor curl around 
the bod 


RINK é & Al. -AMIL 10. Manufacturers. 
PAL Deere 

Newark Trunk on ‘Bau C ‘0.,2C ortiandt St., N. Y., and 
Travelers’ Bazaar, 00 Wall Street, between’ Front and 


Water Streets, N 
Steamer C hairs, 82. 50. AGENTS WANTED. 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water 
Closet and Supply Tank. 

The Cheapest and Beat of the kind in the 
Market. hKuterprise Pottery Co.'s Plumbe 
ers’ Railroad and Stenmboat Earthenware. 
Square French Closet Bowls. Ventilated 
Odorless Urinals. Fields’ Flush Tank, 
Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., N.Y. 











4 Bibbs 

Celebrated inal Baltimore 

iFire-Place 
: Heaters 


Mantles, Furnaces, Ranges, etc. 
B.C. BIBB & SON, 

nd Salesrooms,39-41 Light St. 

re, Md.; Foundry, Port De- 

4. Lowest prices guaranteed. 

workmanship. Send forCircular 


| “LORILLARD, ‘ 


FORMERLY 


“THE WHITSON” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
1168 BROADWUY, 


_bet, 27th pods 28th Streets. 












: y, AREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


icteherete 







r ane ALOQUES FREE 
4, Shot G ! Ma Ammunition, Be “uy, 
ing Tackie, ‘Rasurs , dc. seut C. 0. D for caamination 


address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsbu rab, Pa. 











ALWAYS FRESH! 


SE 1% ER 





Landaus, Landaulets, — 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
oupes, etc., etc. 


Pe Fitted bed: Kt —y ft Ly Emeseved Spring 


ALL WORK} STRICTLY PineT-c LASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


never becomes vapid or stale. 
the most admirable preparation, not only for tray- 
elers oo land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
___and it is always ready. 


We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


ALWAYS READY! 


Oneof the advantages that TaRRaNT’s SELTZER 
APFRIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many 


natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
It is, therefore, 











H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & C1,’3 
UMBRELLAS 


For Sale by the Best Dealers. 








A DAINTY HBNIF'E. 
MAHER § 





ofl temper. and tes Pruning Shears, 


cane, St, Heavy Hunting-Knife, e 


GROSH 243 MONROE STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


han here a daint} Knife, Pear- 
handle, one razor-s Ry ‘lade, and but- 


» 40c.; ‘extra strong, 50e.; - 
60c.; extra 


blade, 50c.; strong 
P Gar bent, fis for ted ah work, 75c. 
tet Pruners’, 


e, 
aoa Giada file-tested, $1. Tlustrated 


lst free. &-—1. 5 to roy hs ay ca” All our goods are | hand- forged, and blades replaced free, if soft or flawy. 


SARATOGA 


SPRING 6 


Du *.. past year ae Spring has been tubed 
into the solid rock, making it one of the PUREsT 
MINERAL SPRINGS IN THE CouNrRY and very highly 
charged with CarBonic Acip Gas. Having thus 
enhanced the value of this water, I have every 
confidence in its giving great satisfaction to my 
patrons. 

For a refreshin Gente and alterative, drink freely 
of Star Srainc WATE 

Orders filled from the Series oo romptly. 
& Co., 306 Fourth Ave. 

York, Jersey City, and Brooklyn ; rn yture & + pa 
for Boston and vicinity. Pr. PORT 
Prop’r Star Spring, y tt ty §: 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 


Friends! here's «comfort. Wife 
% says she must have a couple of 
Common-Sense Rockers. e all 
want this one. 







Allan Hay 
le Agents for New 






t? Special Discount te 
Clergymen. 


Send atam” for Catalogue to 
FP. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 
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Best in the 
World for 
Hand or 
"Machine 
) SPRING 
WATER. 





POLANI 


urest and best of table-waters. Cures BRIGHT 
pant Dyspepsia, Constipation, Gravel, Malarial 
fever, ete. Contains no animal or vegetable matter 
and will k in an 


climate for years. Beware of 


cheap imitations. e gyniine can be had in any 
quantity of the authorized 
). HUTCHINSON, 1 Nassau St., -. New } York. 





OT BEER It acts mildly on a the stomach, 
RO ® liver, and kidneys. For home 
use: packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 ctr. and 
2 3cent stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Win- 
ter Green, Dandelion, ete. Prepared at N. E. Botanic 
Depot, 245 a Street, Boston. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. — 


HOPE FOR THE INEBRIATE, 


Drunkerne is treated as a Disease and permanently 
cured by tie Chloride of Gold discovery. 

All friends of temperance reform are invited to call 
or send for pamphlets, giving full particu 


MERRELL BROK., 
1193 Broadw bandh (oom: 25), New York oy. 


HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro- Plated "eg German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





_ Factories, i ‘allingford, Conn, 


HOLMES, 


“ JAPANESE.” 
PARBMTED. 9 


49 Chambers Street, New York. 


Patented. } 


The “NIAGARA.” 


Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street. .Vew York, 





BOOTH & HAYDENS, . 


MANUFAC TURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘da.LNaLVd : 
« ASINVAVE,, - 


18 Federal Street, Boston, 


f 





noLDn FOR A WHE THE -—~ | SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc 





STRAWBERRIES 


t+. Ly Fists 


JERSEY QUEEN, 


wn in our Colored Plate, meee we 
fing the ie best sorts ; which which 
Se Method of Culture, (by w niche a 
LL CROP can be obtaine 
OK THs from time of net ol ‘ oa 
will mail free to all who apply by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
~ 85 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








LeBOSQUET 







APPARATUS 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Vv RESIDENCES A 
a PEC ity ey #3 ‘ mtr TR 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 


ECKE 
& SON 


‘ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 

The Highest Staudard of Excellence 
Attained and he ws song pe 
Endepyos by all es. inent Arsiots Siee 

— and ~ tay ‘or. eee, F 
Superior Workmansh 
Factory on Warerooms, 1550 Third os pa 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
oe N. 


and 87 Ton st. New York, 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
crea or 

PUMPS, 

a ng Rams, Garden 

Engines, Pump Chain and 

Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 

a Street Washers, 








, = FOUNDED IN 1882. 


lenna, Austria. in 
1873 ; aud Centennial Exht- 
bition. 1876. 


BEATTY’S ) Oremus. 18 useful stops, sets reeds. 


anos $125 up. [2 > 
Catalog. Address BEATTY, Washington, N J 











Yi MBIA BICYCLE, 


A permanent, practicai road ve- 
hicle, “7 which a person can ride 


es as 
walk one. = ow 3 
coos 2 promotes 
samp for os ny logue, with 
Price-lists and full information. 
THE POPE M’P’G CO., 
98 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A_Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth, 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
a Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold b 

Patab lished o abate gg 


Throughout at and 


TYL0 BALSAMUM a Ala) 








A lovely tonic and Hair - 
removes allays all i 
stops ° a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
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